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Slip the windows into cars. It cannot be sur- | 
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do to change the Cole- No other type of body 
Springfield Toursedan offers such continuous 
from touring car to closed assurance of protection— 
sedan. such a wealth of motor- 
Reverse the action and ‘ng luxury. 
you have an open car It has the famous Cole 
again. Windows, uprights Eight chassis—the 
== and all are stored com- largest, yet relatively the wv 
pletely out of sight. lightest, in the eight cylin- 
Cole-Springfield Body A minute or two does der —_ 
al the work, either way. The 70 horsepower 
Made in Springfield, Mass. Nothing could be more motor is a marvel of 
simple—nothing easier. speed, power, smoothness 
Seven Passsenger Cole-Springfield Toursedan $2195 ‘ 
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efever 


THE GUN OF 
QUALITY 

























John Hessian of 
Watertown, N. Y., 
who won the title 
of WORLD'S 
CHAMPION with 
rifle, is the great- 
est living ammu- 
nition and gun ex- 
pert. He chose 


ITHACA 
GUNS 












@ You usual- 
: ly get in quality 
about what you 
pay for. 

G. It is not often we 
get something for nothing. 


— 








for 
himself 
and wife 
because they 
shoot them better. consideration is cheapness of 
Double hammer- price— look for some other 
less guns $21 up, gun. 

single trap guns @, The Lefever won the 
$85 up. Write for World’s Championship at 
free catalogue. Olympic Games in London. 
ITHACA GUN CO. G, Write for Catalogue— 

Box 10 double guns $25 up. 

ITHACA, N. Y. LEFEVER ARMS CO., Ine. 
No. 110 LAKE STREET, ITHACA, N. Y. 


SLEEP ONAIR 


WITH A COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 


EQUIPPED WITH A COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET you 
CAN SLEEP ON A PILE OF ROCKS AND BE COMFORTABLE 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS 


Recommended by the Forest 
Service, Campers, Physicians’ 
Invalids, Tuberculosis Patients 
and Sportsmen everywhere, A 
warm, comfortable, dry bed. 






@, If you are looking for 
quality you can find it in 














the Lefever——if your main 























». Wind, rain, cold and moisture 

proof. Packs 6x25. We make 
#3 air goods for home, camp, yacht, 

B4, canoe, etc, 

— Write for Catalogue C. 
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ATHOL MANUFACTURING CO., ATHOL, MASS. 
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NEWTON 


HIGH - POWER 


RIFLES 


Highest Velocity Rifles in the World 


.22 caliber Newton, 90-grain 
bullet, velocity 3100 foot sec- 
onds, energy 1921 foot pounds. 


.25 caliber Newton, 140-grain 
bullet, velocity 3000 foot sec- 
onds, energy 2800 foot pounds. 


.30 caliber Newton, 172-grain 
bullet, velocity 3000 foot sec- 
onds, energy 3440 foot pounds. 


.35 caliber Newton, 250-grain 
bullet, velocity 2975 foot sec- 
onds, energy 4925 foot pounds. 


Newton patent protected point, heat in- 
sulated bullets, with copper jackets, spitzer 
expanding points. Stay spitzer until they 
strike, then expand. The most deadly 
game killing bullet yet designed. Only 
pure copper jackets used. Do not give 
metal fouling. 

A new bolt action rifle, American made 
from butt plate to muzzle. 

Our rifles will be ready for delivery in 
quantities about July 1st. 


Newton straight line hand reloading 
tools are best. 


Send stamp for descriptive circular. 


NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc. 


506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Immediate Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a losing fight against 
heavy odds, and means a serious shock to your nervous system. So don’t 
try it! Make the tobacco habit quit you. It will quit you if you will 
just take Tobacco Redeemer according to directions. 

It doesn’t make a particle of difference whether you’ve been a user of tobacco for a single month or 
for 50 years, or how much you use, or in what form you use it. Whether 
you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine cut or use snuff 

obacco Redeemer will positively remove all craving for tobacco in any 
form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will begin to de- 
crease after the very first dose—there’s no long waiting for results. 
b contains no habit-forming drugs of any kind 
and is the most marvelously quick, absolutely scientific and thoroughly 
reliable remedy for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 

Tob Red is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but 
is a radical, efficient treatment. After finishing the treatment you 
have absolutely no desire to use tobacco again or to continue the 


use of the remedy, It quiets the nerves, and will make you feel 
better in every way. If you reallyeant to quit the tobacco habit 
























































—get rid of it so completely that when you see others using it, it 
will not awaken the slightest desire in you—you should at once 
begin a course of Tob Red treatment for the habit. 
Results Absolutely Guaranteed 0 7 
A single trial will convince the most skeptical. 

Our legal, binding, money-back guarantee goes with Ld 
each full treatment. If Tob Red fails to Q/ 8] U Of 
banish the tobacco habit when taken according to 
the plain and easy directions, your money will be 
sat te feed Yon Cont tor F REF Booklet 

r 7 . 
Let Us Send You Convincing Proof 

> If one slave of pe whase habit — 
want to find a sure, quick way of quitting ‘‘for 
keeps” you oweit to yourself and to your family fo} NEWELL PHARM recAl. co., M 
to mail the coupon below or send your name and Dept. , St. Louis, Mo. 
address on a postal and receive our free booklet je} {>| Please send, without obligating me in any way, your free 
on the deadly effect of tobacco on the human booklet regarding the tobacco habit and proof that Tobacco 
system, and positive proof that Tobacco Re- Redeemer will positively free me from the tobacco habit. 
deemer will quickly free you from the habit. fo/ f >| é 
N 


Newell Pharmacal Company 
Dept. 387 . St. Louis, Mo. Jefe, 
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The Best Books for Outdoor Men 


Firearms in American History— 
1600 to 1800—Vol. 1. 


By C. W. SAWYER. Illustrated with 
photographs of genuine old-time arms, 
military and sporting, colonial, revolu- 
tionary and later, explaining their vary- 
ing forms and development, their his- 
torical background and worth and their 
national and international influence. 
The first book treating this aspect of 
history. Unrivaled data, Postpaid, $2.60. 


Firearms in American History— 
1800 to Date—Vol. 2. 


By C. W. SAWYER. The Revolver in 
War, History .od Sport. An exhaustive 
reference book for lovers of arms. 
necessity to the antiquarian curator, in- 
ventor, student and sculptor. The only 
book upon this subject. Profusely illus- 
trated. Postpaid, $2.60. 


United States Single-shot Martial 
>: 
Pistols 
By C. W. SAWYER. This work illus- 
trates and describes the big army and 
navy, militia and privateer pistols which 
are so rapidly growing in value. If there 
is anything you want to know about 
North Berlins, Deringers, Harpers Fer- 
rys, Astons, Johnsons and all the others, 
look in this work. There are about 100 
kinds described. Postpaid, $1.50, 


The Still Hunter 


By T. 8. VAN DYKE, A practical treat- 
ise on deer-stalking. The author is a 
man familiar with the habits of deer 
and antelope, a familidrity acquired by 
long experience and careful observation, 
and in this book we get the results of 
his experience in its most_ practical 
form. 390 pages. Postpaid, $1.75. 


The Camper’s Own Book 


A handy volume for devotees of tent and 


trail. Contributions by Stewart Edw. 
White, Edw. Breck, Powhatan Robinson, 
F. A. Bates, Chas. Bradford, F. C. Sel- 


ons, etc. Paper, 50c; cloth, $1, postpaid. 


Camping and Woodcraft 


By HORACE KEPHART. A pocket 
encyclopedia, covering the field indi- 
cated from outfitting and clothing, food 
and camp building to axemanship, wood- 
craft and taxidermy. Postpaid, $1.50. 


Camp Cookery 


By HORACE KEPHART. Selection of 
provisions and utensils. Food values, 
preparation of game, fish, beverages, 
desserts, etc. Postpaid, 85 cents. 


The Way of the Woods 


By EDW. BRECK. A practical field 
manual with concise information on all 
points connected with life in the woods 
—outfitting, fishing, shooting, canoeing, 
tenting, trapping, photography, cooking, 
hygiene, etc. 465 pages. Postpaid, $1.85. 


. 


Our Vanishing Wild Life 


By WM. T. HORNADAY. A practical 
treatise on the extermination and pres- 
ervation of wild life, a protest against 
slaughter, a call to arms in defense of 
this wild life, and a handbook of use- 
fui information for lawmakers. Mr. 
Hornaday has proved a giant power for 
the_ protection and propagation of our 
wild animal life, and the mass of facts 
found in this volume is enormous, 412 
pages, Postpaid,” $1.50. 


Packing and Portaging 


By DILLON WALLACE. The ground 
covered in this book ranges from man- 
packing to horse-packing, from the use 
of the tump line to throwing the dia- 
mond _ hitch, Illustrated. 85 cents, 
postpaid. 


Outdoor Signalling 


By ELBERT WELLS. Mr. Wells has 
perfected a method of signalling by 
means of wigwag, light, smoke or 
whistle which is as simple as it is ef- 
fective. The fundamental principl- can 
be learned in ten minutes and its appli- 
cation is far easier than that of any 
other code now in use. It permits also 
the use of cipher and can be adapted to 
almost any imaginable conditions of 
weather, light or topography. Postpaid, 
85 cents. 


Outdoor Photography 


By JULIAN A. DIMOCK. A book to 
solve the problems of camera work out- 
of-doors. ostpaid, 85 cents. 


Hunting Camps in Wood and Wil- 


derness 


By H. HESPETH PRICHARD. Many il- 
lustrations from photographs and draw- 
ings. This book tells of the experience 
of this well-known big-game hunter in 
Patagonia and British North America, 
and will especially interest the American 
public because many of the localities 
mentioned are within easy reach. Post- 
paid, $4.30. 


In Beaver World 


By ENOS MILLS. We know of no one 
better qualified to give us the beaver’s 
history than Mr. Mills. His beaver 
studies cover a period of over twenty- 
seven years, during which time he has 
traveled in every state in the Union, be- 
sides in Mexico, Canada and Alaska. 
Postpaid, $1.90. 


Book of the Tarpon 


By A. W. DIMOCK. The latest and best 
book on this subject. Illustrated with 
one of the best collections of fish _pic- 
tures ever produced. $2.00, postpaid. 


Game Birds 


By CHESTER A. REED. Over 100 game 
birds are pictured in natural colors and 
full descriptions given. 65 cents, post- 
paid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1824 Curtis Street 


Denver, Colorado 
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SE teel Fishing Rods 


—and Meek Reels areahappy combination. Both are the highest quality 
of their kind thatcan be made. Both are the recognized leaders in the best 
fishing circles. Both bring contentment far beyond their mere utility. They 
bring the pride of ownership, the atmosphere of aristocracy, the satisfaction 
of perfect superiority. In these illustrations we show “BRISTOL” No. 35 New 
Adjustable Telescopic Steel Rod and Meek No. 5 Blue Grass Reel. 


Wy Ideal Bait Fishing and Trolling Outfit 


“BRISTOL” No. 35 new Adjustable Telescopic Bait Rod, joints 25% in. long; weight 
9% oz. Upper picture (man sitting) shows rod extended full length, 8% ft. Lower 


left hand picture (with hand) shows rod telescoped to 31% in. Enlarged section of 


same picture shows ingenious automatic locking guides which make the rod adjustable to any length. 
Joints cannot slip when locked. The guides are detachable and interchangeable. Rod may be readily 
taken apart if desired. Broken parts may be replaced in three seconds. The rod is very durable, hangs 
unusually well and is serviceable for many different kinds of fishing. Nickel handle mountings. German 
silver two ring tie guides, 3 ring tip. With polished maple reversible handle, $4.50; with celluloid re- 
versible handle $5.00; with cork handle $5.50. Buy of any sporting goods dealer or by mail, of ug, at 
the abuve catalogue prices. When ordering, look for the word ‘‘BRISTOL’’ stamped on the reel seat, 



































Meek No. 5 Blue Grass Reel. Designed especially for trolling and bait casting. Has spiral gears and tem- 

pered tool steel pivots and studs. It is made practically by hand and every one is fitted with an accuracy 

of construction and precision of detail that largely constitutes its perfection. Every particle of material 

is the best that can be obtained. Rigidly inspected and perfected by the most skilled workmen of long 

experience. It will last 50 years or more with proper care. Price $15.00. Order through your sporting 
goods dealer or by mail, of us, at the above catalogue price. When ordering be sure you get the 
genuine bearing the name of B. F. Meek & Son. 


, T} : ” 
Write For “Bristol” and Meek Catalogues 
describing 49 different rod and reel models. They are FREE for the asking. 
1917 ‘‘BRISTOL”’ Art Calendar is Ready. Beautiful full color reproduction ofa 


Philip R. Goodwin Painting. The best one yet. Beautiful acquisition for your 
den. Sent only on receipt of lic. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 

88 HORTON ST., BRISTOL, CONN. 

Also manufacturers of Meek and Blue 
Grass Reels 








Pacific Coast Branch: 
Phil. B. Bekeart, 717 Market St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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HUNTING BROWN BEARS ON THE 
ALASKA PENINSULA 


CHAS. A. GIANINI 


Grey dawn found us sailing in be- 
tween snow covered mountains towards 
the head of an uncharted bay. Our 
speed was necessarily slow and long be- 
fore we reached the beach we had come 
down to half speed. Presently the 
command ‘‘get ready the anchor and 
stand by’’ was given. The man in the 
bow reported ‘‘twenty-one fathoms.’’ 
Shortly after ‘‘fourteen fathoms, sir.’’ 
Then clang went the gong with ‘‘let go 
the anchor,’’ and the old Dora swung 
to the tide. This was my introduction 
to Stepovak Bay on the Alaska Penin- 
sula which grand body of water runs 
inland for thirty or more miles with 
smaller bays radiating from it in all 
directions. The ship’s boat landed 
Bales, the guide, and myself with our 
outfit of barrels and trunks on the 
beach of a smaller bay known as Ram- 
sey ’s and on some coasts we would have 
been taken for smugglers as we went 
ashore in the gentle surf and early 
morning mist. 

A couple of hundred yards from the 
beach was a commodious shack owned 
by the guide which we made our home 
camp or headquarters and from where 
a big country could be hunted over. 

The plan of operations was to pre- 
pare an old rowboat we found here and 


taking an outfit on June first go to the 
eastward to a wide and long valley 
thru which ran a many-channelled 
stream known as Big River and in this 
district make our’first try for bears. 

It was thought that our chances were 
better in this valley as up near the big 
bend of the river was a low pass con- 
necting with the Bering Sea side of the 
peninsula which was much used by 
bears. 

While waiting for the start we made 
several trips inland and saw one or two 
old bear tracks—nothing fresh or inter- 
esting. The guide was of the opinion 
that the backwardness of the season— 
the hills were still all covered with 
snow and no green appearing anywhere 
—had something to do with the appar- 
ent searcity of bears; possibly they 
were just coming out of their winter 
dens. 

Another reason for our waiting a few 
days at the home camp was the hope of 
some one coming in from the outlying 
islands whom we could engage as a 
cook, but in this we were disappointed 
for we never saw any one on our hunt- 
ing grounds the whole time we spent 
there. 

The first day of June opened up fair 
and promising and getting an early 
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start we rowed with our outfit over to 
the mouth of Big River, arriving there 
at 1:30. Here we had a snack of 
lunch and after roping up the boat 
started lining her up stream. Right 
here let me say that this upstream work 
was probably the most gruelling I have 
ever tackled; the distance from the bay 
to the butte where we were to camp 
was said to be five miles, but our old 
leaky tub of a boat was heavily laden 
with dunnage and grub for six weeks; 
the river was high and running like a 
mill stream; the shore in many places 
lined with alders and willows; the 
stream winding, and with many chan- 
nels and bottoms of quicksand—and to 
help matters rain set in so that when 
we finally made our landing’ at 9 





HOME CAMP WITH BIG BEAR 








THE ROOF. 

\ 
o’clock neither of us was ashamed to 
say he was tired. 

Camp was pitched in a clump of big 
alders near the shore and close by the 
side of the big butte which would pro- 
tect us from northwest winds. We 
were in the shadow of a magpie’s nest 
and this suggested the name of the 
camp. 

The top of the butte made an excel- 
lent lookout from which a magnificent 
view opened up. Washing its steep and 
rocky northeast side ran the river and 
its course could be traced from its 
mouth to the big bend about five or six 
miles to the north. The river ran thru 
a great flat valley of sand and gravel 
and in. places the stream divided into 
many channels. On each side were 
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RIVER WITH ITS MANY CHANNELS. 
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mountains with their tops and sides 
snow covered, but the lower slopes 
showing alders and last year’s tall dead 


grass. The mountains were well cut up 
with cafions and benches and these 
made good feeding grounds for bear 
and caribou. 

Before arriving at the big bend the 
valley narrows and seemingly ends in a 
gloomy looking caion—a veritable dis- 
mal valley—but later investigation 
showed that it made a big turn to the 
right and continued to the east as far 
as the eye could see. 

This part of the peninsula has no 
trees—the divisional line comes at a 








on top of the mountain; on the way up 
we had been greeted with the coarse 
clucking of the rock ptarmigan. 

The top of the mountain was covered 
with snow with here and there spires 
and pinnacles of rock. 

We followed this bear’s tracks as 
well as others for several hours, but 
after a while a thick fog settled down 
and prevented our seeing anything; 
however we had satisfied ourselves that 
there were bears up there. 

We came off the mountain on the 
river side after some difficulty in get- 
ting down thru the openings in the 











MAGPIE CAMP, 


point north of Kodiak Island—but 
makes up for this lack in its great 
growth of alders and willows; of the 
latter there must be at least six varie- 
ties; one.grows to a good size and an- 
other hugs the ground like a vine. The 
day following our arrival found us lazy 
and taking things easy, but on the 3rd 
of June the guide reported seeing on a 
mountain to the north some earibou 
running, and shortly after the cause of 
the commotion, a big bear, hove in sight 
for a while and then disappeared over 
the ridge. 

After a late breakfast we started for 
the bear and it was about 3 o’clock 
when we reached its tracks in the snow 
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MAGPIE 


cliffs, but we landed in a park-like 
bench with but few alders—the moun- 
tain with rugged cliffs and pockets of 
snow on one side and on the opposite a 
ridge with queer rock outcroppings on 
the sight line giving me the impression 
of a small troop of squatting monkeys. 

The bench led down in the direction 
of camp and we had only gotten part 
way along when the guide drew my at- 
tention to a big bear. The bear, with 
low-hanging head and first one 
shoulder then the other going up, was 
slouching along directly towards us and 
out in an open piece of ground. 

I was prepared to shoot when I first 
saw the beast but the guide said ‘‘he 
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does not see us, let him come closer;’’ 
so that when finally a good broadside 
chance was offered at about one hun- 
dred and seventy-five yards, I let drive 
with the .35 caliber box magazine Win- 
chester and the bear went down. But 
he was not finished by any means, for 
uttering some growling groans the 
great animal was soon on his feet and 
biting viciously at his hind paws. I 
continued to approach and shoot at 
every favorable opportunity and _ wit- 
nessed a wonderful performance of low 
and lofty tumbling. At one time the 
bear was on his back with all four 
paws in the air; then he would throw 
and toss himself about in a most reck- 
less fashion until finally he fell on his 
side and from two or three bullet holes 
on the opposite side gushed streams of 
steam. We then got up close to the 
bear and I] finished him with a shot in 
the neck: in all it took nine shots to 
kill him. Altho the first shot, one just 
back of the forward shoulder, would 
have-done the business eventually, the 
rule is to shoot until the animal is 
dead, for a wounded brown bear can 


be very dangerous. The bear in all 
this shooting had neither winded nor 
seen us until near the very end, thus 
permitting .us to work up very close, 
so that at one time we were behind a 
rock a scant fifty yards from him. 

The bear proved to be a male and 
had a very fine evenly-furred hide, 
brown in color, with the tips of the 
hair slightly grizzled; he measured as 
he lay on the ground a trifle over 
seven feet in length. 

I did not have my camera along, so 
it was decided to leave the skinning 
until the follgwing day and the bear 
was opened up, dressed out and laid on 
his belly. This is a necessary opera- 
tion, for a bear left lying for a number 
of hours without being opened up will 
sweat from its own animal heat at the 
part in contact with the ground, with 
the result that the hair will slip there. 

The next morning after taking some 
photographs we started skinning the 
bear, a job by no means easy and 
which oceupied the pair of us steadily 
for a matter of six hours. 

Then the hide had to be hauled to 
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FIRST BEAR KILLED 


the river down which the guide floated 


it to camp. I eleaned the skull and 
made the interesting discovery that the 
bear had been in one or two previous 
shooting scrapes; on each side of the 
brain case embedded in the meat was 
a lead bullet—one about a 45-70 and 
the other a .38 caliber; there was no 
apparent damage to the bone. Also 
one of the lower canine teeth was shat- 
tered from another bullet. None of 
the damage was very recent, but going 
to prove that a year or two back this 
old bear had been in tight quarters, 
but his toughness had won out for him. 
There may be a serious unknown part 
to the story; this big brute might pos- 
sibly have damaged or killed his 
human opponents, for I believe the 
shooting was done pretty close up to 
him. The shots, judging from the 
lead bullets, had most likely been fired 
from black powder rifles and by na- 
tives, but even so it shows that the 
head of a big bear is a poor place to 
shoot for, and there are several rea- 


sons for it—first there is a tough hide 
to penetrate, then there is considerable 
tougher muscular meat to pierce, and 
finally if the brain is your object, it is 
covered with a dome-shaped bony case 
which your bullet is fairly certain of 
meeting at an angle. . 

There was considerable work to be 
done to the hide after we got it to 
camp; it had to be laid out hair side 
down and fine salt well rubbed into 
the other side, and when the salt had 
worked up a good brine it was folded 
up into as small a compass as possible 
and laid on a canvas-covered platform 
where it was protected from rain and 


‘sun and could be turned every day for 


a while. 

Had we been certain of good weath- 
er the hide might have been air dried, 
but with rain almost every day we de- 
cided on the salted hide. 

Unbeknown to him, the bear was to 
have a post-mortem revenge: the guide 
recommended boiled bear paw; a rare 


delicacy comparable to beaver tail, so 
11 
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FIRST BEAR KILLED AND THE AUTHOR. 


after many hours of boiling and jab- 
bing with a fork we partook—well 
even at this late date I can conjure up 
the rich flavor of that piece de resist- 
ance. It reminds me of axle grease 
and which would be. preferable. We 
also ate the heart after having hung it 
for a week, and it proved fairly good. 

The wind may blow from other di- 
rections but a northwester is one to 
be respected ; I had heard of the freaks 
of this powerful wind along the penin- 
sula and how small streams were lifted 
bodily from their shallow beds and 
scattered in spray. How small boats 
along shore were often swept miles 
away. The little steamer Dora was 
once blown out to sea and kept there 
for almost two months; she was given 
up for lost by everybody until one fine 
day she reported at the mouth of the 
Columbia. To the cod fishermen in his 
dory, gas or sail boat these north- 
western winds or ‘‘woolies’’ are much 
feared—they come at times like a bolt 
from a clear sky. 

On the sixth of June I was to get a 
taste of this Alaskan wind. Taking ad- 
vantage of one of the few bright and 
sunny days, we started early for a trip 
to the big bend where a winter trapper 
had a small camp which we might want 
to use later. Traveling along in the 
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lee of the mountains we 
noticed no wind until we 
passed the narrows— 
when it continued te grow 
in strength as we slowly 
proceeded. With eyes 
partly closed and heads 
bent to the gale we finally 
managed to reach a small 
spur projecting from the 
mountain into the valley ; 
behind this we crept and 
from its top by lying 
down with face close to 
the ground and protected 
by the tall grass we were 
able to see our goal about 
a mile away with several 
intervening streams. This 
was as far as we got this 
day, for it would have 
proved a physical impossibility to have 
gone further, with the streams to wade. 

Coming back we hugged the foot 
hills on the west side of the valley and 
managed to keep out of the rush of the 
wind. The wind seatters the dry, 
loose snow on the mountain tops, mak- 
ing it appear like a snow storm up high 
when it might be beautiful summer in 
the lowlands. 

One day we made an extensive trip 
to new country to the east, supposed to 
be famous bear ground; anyway the 
titles would imply such. There was 
Bear Pass where you could stand in 
trails to your waist. Some trails are 
wide with a ridge in the center like a 
winter sleigh road, which the bears 
straddle; others are single with deep 
alternating depressions from many 
paws; most bear trails are used by car- 
ibou and in them the oval depres- 
sions will not be very prominent. Be- 
yond was Bear Cajion, a rugged, pic- 
turesque ravine running into a high 
snow pass at the head, and here, by the 
way, I saw my first wild wolverine 
and he, from a safe position on a dis- 
tant snow bank, watched us while we 
remained in sight. 

Bear signs were few and not partic- 
ularly fresh, allho we went over a lot 
of ground and covered an immense 
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area, both of valley and mountains, 
with the glasses. 

Our plan was to travel to the head 
of the cafion and work around to the 
Bering Sea pass, but we found the snow 
too soft and deep for traveling with- 
out snow shoes, so we were forced to 
give up the idea and returned to camp 
by another route. Instead of cireling 
mountains to the north we went around 
a long one to the south and this took 
us thru an immense marsh; we fol- 
lowed old trails when handy, but often 
there were streams of water; the way 
was long and tiresome and many times 
we stopped to rest. At one of the 
stops we tried calling up a young cari- 
bou by waving a handkerchief; he 
would approach within one hundred 
and fifty yards, then retreat and again 
come back, but never any nearer. 

Mallard and some other ducks were 
common in the marsh and undoubtedly 
breeding. Arrived in camp at 9 o’clock 
after a hard and fruitless day. 

No more bears were seen until the 
9th of June. We were up early this 
morning and made another start for 
the big bend. Shortly after leaving 
camp we saw on the side 
of the mountain where 
the first bear had been, 
another poking about. 
He was making his 
way up to the top, but 
taking his own time and 
manner about it. First he 
would travel to the east 
and come down a little, 
then go the other way and 
gradually worked up to 
the top and over out of 
sight. He had finished 
feeding and was slowly 
making his way to a day 
bed; we watched him 
closely with the glasses 
and at no time did we see 
him eat anything. As soon 
as he disappeared we went 
up the mountain after 
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mountain we had just climbed but none 
leading in the right direction. This was 
puzzling—the animal must have taken 
to the hard ground and rock, thus leav- 
ing no sign. We searched the top and 
cliffy sides most carefully but no bear 
could be found, and we were finally 
obliged to give up and come down from 
the top. 

We then continued up the valley to 
the big bend, where we arrived in the 
early afternoon. Here we found the 
trapper’s camp perched on the point of 
a hill, but very small and in too rough 
a condition to be of any use to us. 
Close by was an old unworked gold 
claim of the guide’s and near it a much- 
praised spring of mineral water said to 
rival ice cream soda; I drank a 
little and for the following week 
watched for symptoms of poisoning. 
The ground where the small stream de- 
bouches on the floor of the valley is 
all cut up by caribou who come to 
work in the saline muck. 

The mountain on which the gold- 
bearing ledge is situated is composed 
principally of sand stone or its kin and 
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THE GUIDE SKINNING THE FIRST BEAR. 


thru it in all manner of shapes sug- 
gestive of buttresses, spires, pinnacles 
and tracery work has been thrust lava: 
it gives the grand impression of Gothic 


him, anticipating no difficulty in find- 
ing his tracks in the snow. In this 
we were disappointed; we could find 
tracks leading towards the slope of the 
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chureh architecture of the Mediaeval 
Period. 

The mountains hereabout contain 
ledges of coal and along the rivers we 
often found good-sized’ samples, but of 
its quality I am unable to speak. 

At this point the main stream makes 
an abrupt turn and a great valley 
opens up to view extending many miles 
to the east. The river could be traced 
a great distance and flanking it could 
be seen great glaciers. the streams of 
which add greatly to its volume. 

If one was obliged to go afoot this 
valley would afford an easy way of 


harder. The wind at times was very 
heavy and for protection to the teni 
the brushy tops of alders were stacked 
about it. All we could do was sleep, 
eat and cut fire wood. Occasionally 
we noted birds thru the opening of 
the tent; golden-crowned sparrows 
were common visitors; a hermit thrush 
tried to cheer us with a little music 
and a pileolated warbler with his col- 
oring. A pair of bald-headed eagles 
had a nest in the grass on top of a pro- 
jecting spur of the butte; but one egg 
was laid and this eventually destroyed 
by gulls. These big eagles are fairly 





THE SECOND AND LARGEST BEAR KILLED. 


reaching some of the big bays lying 
east of Stepovak. Coming down the 
river to camp we saw a number of cari- 
bou; we see them every’ time we go 
out; they are quite plentiful and some 
times I try to see how close I can get 
up to them. They feed where they can 
get tender grass, in the marshes and 
black looking swamps or up high close 
to the snow line. 

Ravens and eagles are camping at 
the bear carcass; the former are par- 
ticularly noisy. 

The following six days were those of 
great discomfort. It rained day and 
night ; for variety it occasionally rained 


common, as many as six being seen at 
one time up at the carcass. With a 
change of moon came better weather 
on the 16th. Altho it was cloudy and 
sprinkled some, we were up at 1 a. m. 
and traveling up valley at 2:30. 

It was our intention to watch from a 
high point on the river side of the big 
mountain to the north, but this work 
proved so cold that we changed our 
tactics and started traveling, hoping to 
find a bear that way. We went up 
and along the mountain, crossing ra- 
vines and snow banks—followed sev- 
eral fresh tracks only to lose them; 
had caribou come within seventy-five 














yards and finally arrived up near the 
Bering Sea Pass. 

This pass is the only low one for 
many miles, affording easy access to 
the Bering Sea side of the peninsula, 
but the one or two old tracks we found 
proved that it was not at the time very 
popular with the bears. With all the 
country gone over this day very few 
fresh tracks had been seen and I had 
about made up my mind that as bears 
were seemingly searce here we had 
better return to the home camp and 
hunt the valley there. In the evening 
I suggested this to the guide, who read- 
ily agreed with me. 
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in view. Several fresh bear tracks 
could be seen in the snow on distant 
points, showing that bears were afoot 
in this vicinity. 

This valley at its mouth is very 
wide and divided by two large rivers 
with many branches and feeders. It 
also has many ponds and lagoons, fa- 
vorite waters for gulls, terns, loons, 
grebes and ducks. About five miles 
from the beach the valley divides into 
two parts, which we knew as the left 
hand and right hand valleys, and these 
terminated in numerous and narrow- 
ing canons. 

Three a. m., 19th, 


June found us 








TWO-BEAR CANON COUNTRY 


We got back to camp at 8 p. m., 
making a long day’s travel. 

Next morning a heavy fog covered 
everything, making it impossibe to 
hunt, so I gave the word to strike 
camp and start. : 

We were soon packed up and away 
and made the bay in one hour, which 
distance in going up stream on June 
Ist had taken seven and _ one-half 
hours. 

The rear of the home camp is sodded 
up like a native barabara and the top 
of the sods made a favorite lookout 
for the guide. From there the big 


valley and surrounding hills were well 





travelling in a dense fog thru streams 
and marshes over towards the left 
hand valley; it took.a good knowledge 
of the country to keep our course and 
to me there was a great fascination in 
passing thru a new country, glimpses 
of which opened up slowly as we ap- 
proached. First we would skirt a 
pond from which ducks and loons 
would be roused; then around a low 
hill with its family of foxes and final- 
ly to good walking on the gravel and 
sand bars of the river. 

After going six or seven miles we 
came to a butte which offered a good 
opportunity for spying ont the coun- 
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try and as the fog had lifted we 
climbed up for a good look around. 

The guide with the glasses quickly 
reported a bear on the big flat valley 
about a mile to the north, and looking 
thru the glasses I saw a very light- 
colored bear which in the morning 
light looked like a polar bear, and it 
was loping along the side of a long 
ridge in our direction, but headed so 
as to pass to our left. Watching it for 
a few minutes we were surprised to 
see it increase its speed and coming to 
a low pass.in the ridge cross over it 
and out of sight. We were much dis- 
appointed to see the bear act that way 
and feared that possibly it had seen 
us; the wind was in our favor, so 
did not count; however we at once fol- 
lowed after the beast, found its tracks 
in the sand on the pass but the bear 
was nowhere in sight. 

We went up on top of the ridge, 
which is very long with a flat top, and 
from it an extensive view of the val- 
ley on the other side could be had. 
Look as we could no sign of that bear 
could be seen, and reluctantly giving 
up thoughts of this bear we searched 
the surroundings in all directions for a 
new one. 

Presently I saw on the opposite side 
of the valley at the wide mouth of a 
long canon a large black bear; appar- 
ently he was feeding about in a leis- 
urely manner. 

Watching for a few minutes to get 
a line on his general direction and sat- 
isfying ourselves he was heading up 
the cafion, we quietly and quickly slid 

down the side of the ridge to the val- 


ley bottom; then thru patches of al- 
ders, across two streams over to where 
we had last seen the bear, but he was 
gone when we got there. 

Up the cafion we sped, cautiously ex- 
amining every open spot; where prac- 
tical we followed the gravelly bank of 
a stream—up, up we went; excite- 
ment increasing every minute; almost 
reached the narrow head of the cafion; 
fear growing on us that the big beast 
would get into the thick alders and 
away. Suddenly ahead of us on the 
bank where the stream made a sharp 
turn and in the last small opening, there 
stood the bear looking in our direc- 
tion. Too rapidly I fired—and missed; 
again I fired with same result; then 
the great beast stood up on his hind 
paws and looked directly at us; a mag- 
nificent sight! a rare wilderness treat! 
Once more I fired, and the bear, hav- 
ing satisfied his curiosity, dropped to 
his paws and making one quick step 
disappeared in the alders. I felt very 
sick at having missed the bear and the 
remarks of the guide did not improve 
my condition. I might make excuses 
for this poor exhibition of shooting, 
claiming haste, over-confidence, out of 
breath and many other things, but 
what is the use—it was a simple case 
of rotten shooting. 

We stood in our positions talking it 
over and trying to figure out how it 
happened, when suddenly to the left 
above the alders appeared the bear 
making a difficult and hasty climb up 
the steep mountain-side. I fired a 
shot with no apparent effect, then as 
he was about to disappear over the top 








FLOATING 


OF THE LARGEST BEAR DOWN THE RIVER. 








BARABARA IN 


of an outcropping ledge of rock I fired 
again; at the shot the beast crumpled 
up and took a headlong tumble off the 
rocks, falling about forty feet with a 
erash to the ground. Then he made a 


mighty rush of about fifty yards thru 
the alders towards us, approaching to 
within twenty-five yards, but still in 


the alders and not very plain to the 
sight, where he stopped short. The 
guide then cireled around to the rear 
of the bear and made a racket to drive 
him out, while I was prepared to shoot 
if he came, but he never stirred. After 
a short wait we went in close, poked 
the bear a few times only to find him 
dead. 

My pleasure after the preliminary 
disappointment was great when I stood 
beside the bear and enjoyed his huge 
dimensions, fine fur coat and beautiful 
eolor. He was very dark, almost 
black, with a light stripe running along 
the back. 

I would not say that his last drive 
thru the alders was a charge, but he 
certainly would have made it interest- 
ing had he lived a little longer.. He 
died bravely with his head towards the 
enemy. 

Two shots had scored on the bear, 
both on the left side, one right in front 
of the hind leg and the other just back 
of forward shoulder; I believe both 
shots caught him as he was climbing 


GRUB GULCH AND OUR ROWBOAT. 


and the second mentioned one tumbled 
him over. The first shooting was at 
about 175 yards and the other at prob- 
ably 75 yards. We spent about thirty 
minutes looking him over and taking 
photographs, when all at once about 
thirty yards away in the alders we 
heard and then saw another bear. | 
grabbed the Winchester but was un- 
able to get a good shot in the thick 
brush, but it started up the mountain 
not far from where the first went up, 
and then in considerable excitement 
and haste I used up the several remain- 
ing eartridges to no effect. The bear 
continued up and had just reached the 
top of the ledge when I grabbed the 
Remington from the guide and planted 
a lucky shot in its rear end which 
badly crippled the animal. It then 
swayed and tossed about on the edge 
and we hoped and expected it was go- 
ing to drop down, but it seemed by a 
great effort to pull itself together and 
craw! over and out of sight. 

Filling the magazine of rifle I quick- 
ly climbed up the side of moun- 
tain, only to find it thickly covered 
with alders and only a few small open 
places. Knowing the danger of meet- 
ing a wounded bear in thick brush 
I worked very carefully and soon 
found on a patch of snow in a small 
ravine the very bloody trail of the 
bear. I then moved up higher so I 
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could overlook the alders to better ad- 
vantage and after a while made out 
the bear erawling or dragging itself 
along; it would go a short distance, 
then stop and disappear in a hollow, 
but I could tell where it was by the 
shaking alders. 

Every chance I had I shot at the 
bear, but all I could see was an occa- 
sional patch of color and had poor 
success. Finally the bear started in 
my direction, and I prepared to meet 
it, but it again went out of sight and I 
eould not make out where it had gone 
until the guide, who from the valley 
had been. watching with the glasses, 
called me down and, from below 
pointed out the animal very sick lying 
in the bed of a small stream, not far 
from the brink where the water drop- 
ped in a pretty falls. I took a shot 
at. the bear from below and_ then 
elimbed back to finish it with several 
shots in the neck. It took considera- 


ble killing and its blood colored the 
water so that the stream ran red. We 
rolled and pushed the bear off the 


mountain side to the ground below. 

This bear proved to be a female, 
small in size, having a very light or 
eream-colored coat; it was undoubt- 
edly the same bear we had first seen, 
and we must have passed it some where 
in coming up the eafon. 

The shot which crippled her had 
gone in from behind and reached the 
spine, but she was very tenacious of 
life and made a superb struggle. 


In connection with this bear’s curi- 
ous actions there are several questions 
I would like to put to _ brother 
sportsmen and naturalists—what made 
her run when. we saw her earlier 
in the morning? Had she winded 
the male? Having heard the 
shooting and _ our . talking and 
laughing, what brought her up _ so 
close? Was she looking for the male, 
regardless of danger? The rutting 
season is the month of July, possibly 


- earlier some years; can any one say 


that the female hunts the male, the re. 
verse, or both? 

We spent balance of day skinning 
both bears and carried the smaller hide 
to camp, arriving there at 9 in the eve- 
ning. In spite of some bad shooting I 
had redeemed myself at almost the last 
minute in each ease and in one hour’s 
time had killed two bears and filled 
my license. 

I suggested the cafion be called Two 
Bear Caficn and the guide thought it a 
very appropriate name. 

We returned the following morning 
for the big hide and this was rolled up 
with the hair side in and tied at short 
intervals with rope, giving it the ap- 
pearance of an immense sausage. To 
save the labor of carrying the hide we 
proposed to float it down stream to the 
bay where we could pick it up in the 
boat. We launched it and with a long 
stout rope attached to our end the 
guide started steering and hauling 
it down channel. All went well until 





HAULING THE SALMON S EINE IN OSSERNOI BAY. 
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it started down a narrow, deep and 
swift part of the stream, when it dis- 
appeared completely from sight. We 
had both seen it enter the narrows 
when suddenly it was gone. There 
was an overhanging bank on one side 
and under this we poked with poles 
and treaded with our feet; we also 
poked about out in the stream as far 
as we could reach, but all to no pur- 
pose. We were both astonished and 
nonplussed, and finally obliged to give 
up for the day but resolved to return 
early next morning with long pole 
hooks, picks and axe prepared to make 
a thoro search, for we knew the hide 
was somewhere in that channel. 

The days were growing warmer, so 
that with the melting snow and ice the 
streams were higher in the afternoon 
and we counted on the river being a 
foot or more lower and clearer in color 
in the morning, and so easier to see 
into and work in. On arriving at the 
stream we met with quick reward, for 
I at once saw the hide in the center of 
the stream a couple of feet under. It 
had eaught on a snag and the swift 
eurrent had sunk and kept it under. 
It was soon fished out and restarted 
on its journey which finally landed the 
hide at the home camp. 

The hides were all thoroly salted 
and then packed in brine in barrels for 
transportation. 

Having killed my three bears, I was 
able to compare my feelings in the dif- 
ferent encounters. I was most anx- 
ious to note my actiorfs on meeting my 
first bear and I was surprised to find 
I was very cool and self-possessed—as 
a matter of fact I was more excited at 
killing my first little deer a number of 
years ago. I was considerably excited 
in shooting at the second bear and my 
poor marksmanship helped it along. 
The third bear still found me a little 
worked up, but fairly cool in judg- 
ment. In trailing up the cafion after 
the second bear and expecting to see 
him any minute I was working at 
a high tension and this partly ac- 
counts for my condition. And finally 
the startling appearance of the third 

















THE ALEUT. 


Ivan Skippenoy, one of the old-time seal and sea 
otter hunters 
excuses my condition at that time. 

But in this a question arises—would 
we enjoy the sport as much if we could 
let down big game animals with the 
feelings of a butcher sticking a cow? 
I don’t think so. It’s the thrilt and 
excitement that makes the sport what 
it is. 

My hunting was now over, but not 
my Alaska experience. The Dora was 
to have called for us about July 4th, 
but unknown to us and only learned 
later she had gone on a rock sometime 
in June, was hauled off and taken to 
Seward, so we never saw her again. 

We waited in hopes of a boat until 
the 12th of July; then feeling certain 
that something had happened we 
loaded up with tent, stove, grub and 
sleeping bags, our patched-up row boat 
and started to the westward in hopes 
of finding a fishing station. 
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Wind and tides had to be watched 
closely and we labored along slowly, 
following the coast and going ashore 
when conditions were not right. 

The coast in many places was very 
rugged with sheer cliffs rising from 
the water, and an occasional waterfall 
emptying itself directly in the ocean— 
all very grand and beautiful to look 
at, but extremely dangerous to a wind- 
driven boat. 

We spent one night at a native 
shack or barabara in a bay called Grub 
Guleh; the next day was spent in 
Clark’s Bay at another barabara, and 
that night we arrived at a small sal- 
mon saltery in operation at Ossernoi 
Bay. . 

We were hospitably received at the 





SKULLS OF 


saltery and for a number of mornings 
I helped haul the eighty fathom seine 
on the beach. It was new and inter- 
esting work and the quantity of red 
salmon obtained at each haul was as 
tonishing. 

In the course of five or six days the 
proprietor of the outfitting station at 
Sand Point on Popoff Island, Andrew 
Grosvold, having learned that we had 
been hunting on the mainland and 
knowing that we must be practically 
marooned, came over in his gaSoline 
boat looking for us. His was a wel- 
come slight and I quickly made ar- 
rangements to carry us to Sand Point 
and we arrived there some time during 
the night. 
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Here another wait of eight days, 
when the United States Coast Guard 
steamer Unalza came along, and I was 
given passage to Seward, where I was 
able to catch a steamer for Seattle. 

I met at Sand Point some interesting 
characters; one, an old-time bear hun- 
ter, Louis Herman, who in the course 
of sixteen years’ hunting on the penin- 
sula killed three hundred big brown 
bears; as many as thirty some years, 
and then only in the spring when the 
fur was prime, as he sold the hides. 
Bears in his time were considerably 
more plentiful and he tells how he 
would walk around a mountain looking 
them over until he found one to suit. 
Another was an old Aleut—Ivan Skip- 
penoy—one of the few remaining na- 
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THE SECOND AND THIRD BEARS. 


tive seal and sea-otter hunters. Born 
on the Island of Attu of the Aleutian 
chain of islands he represents a type 
that is fast disappearing. Old as he is, 
he was buying his outfit of traps when 
I saw him. 

A few words about the habits of the 
brown bears in the neighborhood of 
Stepovak Bay: They come out of their 
winter dens in May and have been seen 
out as early as April 26th, but this of 
eourse depends on the season; when 
they first come out their stomachs are - 
shrunken and grass is the first food 
eaten. No skunk cabbage grows here, 
but a variety of wild parsnip takes its 
place and its roots are eaten. Then 
mice and ground squirrels are added to 
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the vegetable diet and this continues 
until the salmon come in the rivers and 
ponds about the first of July, when fish 
becomes the principal food. It’s fish 
that puts the winter fat on them. I 
opened the stomachs of the three bears. 
The first contained grass and a par- 
tially-digested mouse or mole; the sec- 
ond contained only grass and the last 
had grass and a ground squirrel. All 
three had smallish stomachs and were 
lacking in fat. The guide remarked 
that if my largest bear had been fat he 
would have been as large as the one 
shot on Unimak Island by Dr. Ander- 
son of Denver. These bears feed prin- 
cipally at night, coming down to the 
lower feeding hills and valleys late in 
the afternoon and returning to their 
day beds the following morning. 

To hunt them successfully one should 
be afield by 3 or 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and again on the watch from 4 to 
8 in the evening. Sometimes it is ad- 
visable to hunt at night, which presents 
no difficulty, for in May and June 
there is but an hour or two of dark- 
ness. 

For personal equipment any old 
clothes and flannel shirts will answer; 
medium weight underwear I found 
very suitable. High rubber hip boots 
are an absolute necessity for keeping 
dry, as one is continually in water or 


snow, but they should be well tried out 
before coming in the country with 
them, for I can think of nothing more 
torturing than traveling fifteen or 
more hours a day in blistering rubber 
boots. 

The most powerful of American 
rifles are none too strong for these im- 
mense brown bears; they require lots 
of lead with the punch behind it. 

There is undoubtedly many brown 
bears in the western part of the penin- 
sula, but not in the numbers of some 
years back. However, with the present 
limitation of bag and the few killed by 
natives who are restricted by law from 
selling the hides, they are slowly in- 
creasing. 

And any sportsman who is willing to 
work hard under conditions not always 
pleasant is certain of getting his three 
bears. 

Should I hunt again in the same sec- 
tion I would make arrangements with 
some outfitter or guide at either Sand 
Point or Unga and hunt the bays on 
the mainland from a gasolene boat; 
this would permit greater freedom of 
action and quick transportation. I ar- 
rived home in New York the end of 
August safe and sound after a home- 
ward trip through the length of Calli- 
fornia, where basking in real sunshine 
was a treat after the rain and fog of 
Southwestern Alaska. 


Only a ‘‘Sourdough.”’ 
to his 


Only a “Sourdough” that’s 
rest 

As sets the red sun in billowy west, 

He blazed well his trail, so others took heed, 

And now he is gone on his last stampede. 

“Only a Sourdough,” is just what they say, 

“Call the morgue wagon and take him 
away.” 


gone 


Only a “Sourdough’’—the prospecting kind 

That helps move the world with secrets they 
find. 

There’s not a metal, there is not a gem, 

There is not a pen or a pencil stem 

That is not the result of prospecting life— 

Of want and the search, of work and the 
strife. 


His hand grasp was strong, his great heart 
was good, 

He harked to the song of mountain 
wood, 

And followed the lead as others have done, 

And sometimes he lost and sometimes he 
won. 

Here in a city he ended his day— 

Only a “Sourdough”—they bear him away. 


and 


Only a. “Sourdough” is just what they said; 
Such was the tribute they paid to the dead! 
A hero he was. whatever they say, 
For suffering the life in his humble way 
And leading mankind where metals abide 
Made him a hero—the “Sourdough” that 
died. 
ADDISON POWELL. 








LAST 


AND BIGGEST 


“BILLY.” 


A HUNT IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


WALTER G. FRANZ 


PART III—CONCLUSION 


Part I of this story told of the killing of one goat, two rams (ovis Stoneii), 


one coyote and one black bear, 


Part II in our last number described the beauti- 


ful hunting country of the famed Cassiar District, B. C., besides telling how the 


following big game animals were brought to bag: 
(ovis Stoneii), one goat and two caribou. 


Twenty-sixth Day.—Breakfast at 5. 
Clear and cold. We left camp at 7 
up a valley south of camp. We first 
saw a cow and calf caribou, then an- 
other cow and then a big Billy about 
half way up the mountain side. He 
looked so big and so easy to get, and as 
I needed one more goat, we could not 
resist the temptation of going after him 
and taking the chance of scaring a 
caribou. We rode our horses to with- 
in one hundred yards of him as he lay 
on a little ledge watching us. We then 
climbed to within about one hundred 
feet of him before he got up. One shot 
sent him over the edge of the cliff and 
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Two black bears, one sheep 


way down a rockslide. Fortunately 
his horns were little damaged. They 
measured ten inches, the best of my 
three. The longest goat horns on rec- 
ord are eleven and three-fourths inches. 
We left his head where we could get it 
on our way back, and went on. 

At the head of the valley we saw a 
herd of eight cow caribou, but again no 
bull. We climbed up over a pass at 
the head of the valley, over a very dan- 
gerous ice field. My horse fell and I 
had a tough time of it. 

We ate our lunch on top and then 
Bob went on around the ridge to take 
a look. I thought I heard him whistle 
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for me to come on, but found when I 
got over to him that a groundhog or 
whistling marmot had fooled me. 

We saw one bull below us—a poor 
head—and eight cows in one bunch and 
seven in another up the valley. It 
sleeted hard for awhile. 

We started back to our horses and 
on the way got some fun out of rolling 
rocks down the mountain. We got the 
little bull started up the valley in the 
direction we were going, but when we 
almost ran into him, he had a good 
seare and from the way he started off 
he must be running yet. 

When we were almost up to our 
horses, we saw three cows and two 
bulls just coming over the top of the 
ridge about three miles back, so back 
we had to go once more. Fortunately 
they were considerate and met us part 
way, but hid behind a little knoll. We 
finally came right upon them and had 
a good chance to look the bulls over. 
We very sorrowfully passed them both 
up and started back. It was a hard 


trip back up to the pass, then down 
that ice field again. 

We got back to camp at 6:30 with 
Billy number three. 

Twenty-eighth Day.— We broke camp 
and hit trail at 9 to go up on top of 
mountain where we got the first two 


earibou. 


We had a hard time getting’ 


the horses up and ail felt relieved when 
we reached the top without a mishap. 
After negotiating that dangerous place 
safely, Little Blue stumbled over a 
rock on a rather steep slope and rolled 
over three times. Very fortunately he 
was not carrying any antlers. 

On our way a caribou bull suddenly 
ran out of a ravine directly in front of 
us and one of Morris’ three dogs 
chased him. Fortunately he did not 
have a good head, or Morris would 
have been short one dog. His only ex- 
euse for bringing the dogs along was 
to save the expense of having some one 
feed them in town for him. If I ever 
go on another hunt up there, I will see 
that we start without any dogs, as they 
were a nuisance about camp and often 
on the trail chased rabbits and ptarmi 
gan. 

We made camp at 1 at head of val- 
ley on opposite side of mountain and 
at 2:30 Bob and I started out. We 
had not gone a mile when we sighted 
a herd with one good bull. It took us 
some time to get near them as two 
cows persisted in grazing on top of a 
knoll behind which the others were 
They finally were considerate enough 
to turn their backs to us and we got a 
look at the bull. It was not as good as 
my second one, but Bob advised me to 
shoot. It was a fair head, measuring: 








A STIFF CLIMB. THE AUTHOR KILLED HIS FIRST CARIBOU ON TOP OF MOUNTAIN JUST 
OVER THE HORSES. 
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Spread, 31 inches; length, 40 inches; 
points, 28. 

We went on up to head of valley, but 
did not see anything more. Very cold 
and windy. We got back to camp at 
6:30. We sat up late tonight for the 
first time as we all feel good that we 
have three caribou, two splendid sheep, 
three goats, three black bears and one 
big grizzly to take back. Now Bob is 
beginning to talk moose and I know he 
will not be happy unless we have at 
least a fifty-inch moose to adorn the 
top of the bell horse’s pack as we come 
down the hill across from Telegraph 
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We are very much lower than where 
we camped last night and the flies are 
very bothersome. 

Thirtieth Day.—Breakfast at 5. 
Porky in a tree not thirty feet from my 
tent. We left camp at 7. First thing 
we saw, as usual, was a goat and then 
more goats, and most of them down so 
far that we could easily have ridden 
up to them. I felt badly then to think 
of the heart-breaking climbs we made 
to get my first two goats. Very cold, 


so after assuring ourselves that there 
were no moose around, we built a fire. 











THE AUTHOR'S 52-IN. MOOSE. 
Creek; so now we are planning to get 
the moose to make Bob perfectly 
happy. 

Very cold tonight. 

Twenty-ninth Day.—Breakfast at 
5:30. Bob prepared caribou scalp and 
I spent the morning making a cinch 
out of Bob’s cartridge belt for my sad- 
dle, also gave my clothes first aid 
again. We broke camp at 1:30 and 
headed down toward main trail which 
we left on the sixth. We made camp 
on creek at a place where we plan to 
hunt moose in the morning. 


HE WAS 
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6 FT.9 IN. HIGH AT THE SHOULDER. 


We then went up on top of moun- 
tain and after-lunch we saw three 
small bulls, one with unusually white 
antlers. They looked as though they 
were bleached. 

Got home at 5 to a dinner of caribou 
stew and roast porky. I felt sorry for 
that porky when I saw him roosting up 
in that tree this morning, for I felt 
pretty certain where he would be this 
evening. 

Clear and cold. 

Thirty-first Day.—Breakfast at 5:30. 
Hit trail at 8. Rained most of the time. 
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The yellow jackets furnished the 
only excitement. 

We did not stop for lunch, but went 
on through to Klappan Crossing, ar- 
riving there at 1. We found that only 
one party had gone up toward Caribou 
Mountain. They went up on the tenth, 
two days ago. Judging from what we 
could see of their heads which they had 
eached on the north side of the river, 
their sheep were not very good. 

Flies worse than ever and raining 
again. We sleep on the same beds we 


made up ten days ago. 
Thirty-second Day.—Breakfast at 


THE WEST 


calf moose, then a_ small bull. 

From the way the top of the moun- 
tain was torn up, it was evident that a 
grizzly had cleaned up the entire 
gopher and groundhog population, and 
that very recently. 

We longed for a fire when we ate 
lunch, but didn’t dare build one. It 
was cold and windy. 

We saw another small bull after 
lunch, then the antlers of a big fellow. 
He saw us, so we left our horses tied 
right there and made a long circuit on 
foot through the brush. Bob certainly 
engineered that well, for even though 








MOOSE, CARIBOU AND SHEEP. 


6:30. Still raining and did not let up 
until after 10. We managed to get 
horses across and get under way at 2. 
Got to our cache at 2:30, repacked and 
went on. We made Klappan Summit 
at 5:30. 

Flies very bad all day. 

We plan to hunt moose here in the 
morning. 

Thirty-third Day.—Breakfast at 5. 
Left at 6:30. Top of mountain very 
pretty and level. The first thing, we 
saw four caribou, then two more 
small bull caribou, then a cow and 


the wind was bad, we got around him 
and met him just as he had decided to 
leave that neighborhood. One shot got 
him. 

Spread, 5214 inches; points, 23. 

Now Bob is happy! He says that 
this is the best hunt he has ever made 
It certainly is a very great contrast to 
his last hunt two years ago, when the 
hunter he had out could not hit any 
thing. The contrast is evidently in my 
favor, but not very flattering. It was 
2 when we got him and 6 when we got 
back to camp with his head. 
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Blowing hard tonight; a regular 
storm. 

Thirty-fourth Day.—Stormed all 
night and there were times when I 
thought my tent was going. Blew and 
rained all day, but as our hunting was 
all done and the preparing of the 
moose scalp was an indoor job, the 
weather did not bother us. Watched 
a Nanny and kid, which were in sight 
all day. 

As it is only five days easy traveling 
to town from here, we have several days 
to spare. 

Thirty-fifth Day.—Breakfast at 5:30. 
Stormed all night and turnéd very 
much colder. The horses are giving 
us very— 

At this point, as I was writing up 
these notes on the train, a very rude 
man came to the door of the smoking 
room of the observation car and punctu- 
ating his request by letting loose with 
a .45 Colt automatic, asked us all to 
‘‘shell out,’? and that d—n _ quickly. 
We ‘‘shelled,’’ but not quickly enough, 
so he turned loose again and as he was 
standing right alongside of me, it 
sounded very disagreeable. That bul- 
let hit a steam pipe and a piece of the 
jacket glanced back and hit me on the 
shin. We were requested to put all 
our money on the table in front of me, 
on which I had been writing. I put 
my pocketbook, containing about forty- 
eight dollars, on the table, but hated so 


badly to see it there that I slipped it 
back into my coat pocket when he had 
turned to hurry up the men at the 
other end of the room. He grabbed up 
everything on the table, except my 
notes, and then drove us all out on the 
observation platform. He then pro- 
ceeded to collect from the men in the 
observation by having the train con- 
ductor pass his cap around. He shot 
once to expedite the collecting. It cer- 
tainly was a funny sight. He thought 
one man was looking at him too hard, 
so he shot over his head, making the 
splinters fly. He requested us to be 
quiet and good and started forward. 
Shortly after that the train stopped 
and I started forward to my car. When 
I started to step into the vestibule, 
there he was. He ordered me back and 
I went. Fortunately the porter of the 
next car had suspected that something 
was wrong and had locked the door so 
the robber could not go thru the train. 
He finally got off as we entéred Min- 
neapolis and fired a parting salute. He 
must have had some one on the loco- 
motive, as the engineer did not obey 
any signals to stop. 

Now going back to my story: The 
horses were giving us a lot of trouble. 
Last night Bob heard them pass camp 
and went after them. They were hit- 
ting the trail on the run. Got started 
at 8:30 and at 1:30 made camp just 
above Cafion Lake, a very pretty little 
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GOING DOWN THE STIKINE. 
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lake in a deep rocky ecafion. We passed 
another lake, which is the actual head 
of the Iskut. Cafion Lake is the head of 
the Second South Fork of the Stikine. 
We came down a very pretty valley; 
the alternate dark green of the spruce 
and the gold and orange of the cotton- 
wood and mountain willow made a 
beautiful sight. 

While the mountain tops on each 
side of us were getting a nice new 
white blanket, we were getting a good 
cold soaking. Our pack train looks 
very impressive now with antlers on 
top of each pack. Of course, the moose 
has to lead. It cleared up in the after- 
noon and turned much warmer. Flies 
were very bad again. 

_ Thirty-sixth Day.—Breakfast at 5:30. 
Heavy frost and much colder. It is 
queer how up here it is often cold in the 
evening and much warmer in the morn- 
ing, and then the reverse. We never 
could tell what to prepare for when 
we turned in at night, or what to ex- 


pect when we woke up. Morris called 
me out just in time to see the last of 


the Northern Lights. I would have ap- 
preciated the sight more if I had had 
more clothes on. 

Hit trail at 8:15 and stopped for 
lunch at the place where we left the 
main trail to go up on Sheep Mountain 
just exactly a month ago. We have 
now finished a big loop and from now 
on actually follow our trail back. We 
stopped from 11 to 1. We had gone on 
only about a half mile after lunch when 
we met Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. Paul of 
Philadelphia. They had just come down 
off Sheep Mountain and were heading 
for the head of the Stikine. They ex- 
pect to be out until October 21st. They 
will certainly get some rough weather 
before that time. 

They had three sheep, three bear— 
one big black which Mrs. Paul shot— 
and one grizzly. Their goats were all 
splendid specimens, all over ten inches. 
It was certainly a treat to meet them 
after seeing no one but my Indians for 
thirty-six days. We left them at 2 and 
at 4 got to the place where we camped 
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THIRD CARIBOU. 


the night Bob cut his foot. Went thru 
a very hard and wet shower on the 
way and one of the horses almost went 
down a steep hillside into the river. 
Fortunately a couple of saplings caught 
him before he rolled over. That saved 
his life, for the two rear prongs on the 
caribou antlers he carried were over a 
foot long and had he turned over, 
would have been driven right into his 
loins. It stormed all evening. 

Thirty-seventh Day.—Breakfast: at 
5:30. Sheep Mountain has a heavy, 
new, white blanket this morning and 
Snow Mountain is whiter than ever. 
It’s a good thing our hunting is over, 
for Bob has been sick for days. It is 
just a case of over-eating. If I had any 
more phenacetin or asperin, he wotild 
take that, but he does not want to take 
the dose of salts he really needs. We 
made Chaney camp at 1:30 without 
stopping for lunch. It was a beautiful 
ride down the valley. 

We can see the same old Billy upon 
the mountain above camp that we saw 
on our way up. He is probably safe, as 
it is too rough a climb for just a Billy 
goat. Clear and pleasant, but flies very 
bad. 

Thirty-eighth Day.—Hit trail at 7:45 
in a heavy rain; it soon stopped, how- 
ever, but kept threatening all day long. 
Dude, the lead horse, fell off a bridge 




















THE S. S. NORTH-WESTERN COMING INTO WRANGELL. 


and landed legs up. Morris and I had 
an exciting time getting the -moose 
antlers and kitchen off- him. It was 
extremely fortunate that he did not get 
excited and kick as most horses would 
have done. Bob very foolishly put his 
new .30-30 rifle on the top of Sunny’s 
pack—the highest and craziest horse in 
the outfit. Of course, Sunny had to 
eatch the stock on a tree and break it. 
Stopped for lunch on Buckley Lake 
from 12:15 to 2:30 and arrived at 
Clearing and 
eolder. As this was to be our last night 
in camp, we took unusual pains to have 
our beds deep and comfortable, but we 
had little comfort out of them, for we 
were kept awake most of the night by 
mice. It’s a most delightful sensation 
to be awakened by a mouse running 
across one’s face. They appeared to 
have no fear at all of us. 

Thirty-ninth Day.—Made a_ good 
start this morning, hitting trail at 7:30. 
Very cloudy and smoky. Forest fires, 
smoke, trail clearing and rain made it 
a very disagreeable trip and we made 
Telegraph Creek at 2:15 without stop- 
ping for lunch. We were almost driven 
wild by the flies as we sat on the bank 
across the Stikine and waited for a boat 
to come over for us. 

Altho landing in Telegraph Creek 
was virtually the end of my hunt, I 
found that I had still a problem to 
solve, and that was getting out of Tele- 
graph Creek. I found out that the 
Winifred had started up the river on 
the eighth and that they had heard 


nothing from her since, and _ further 
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Stinking Lake at 4:30. 


that the trip I came up on in August 
was the last suecessful trip she made; 
all the other hunters having a hard time 
getting up. First I sent a wire home, 
then a wire to the U.S. customs officer 
at Wrangell, asking for information 
about the boat. In the morning I re- 
ceived an answer that both the Wini- 
fred and the Karen were stuck at the 
Poreupine, about half way up the river. 
Incidentally it cost me more to send a 
telegram to Wrangell than to Cincin- 
nati, and Wrangell.only 160 miles away: | 
There was no use counting on the gas 
boats, so Mr. Robert Hyland, a pros. 
pector named Murphy and I bought 
the only available skiff in town, hired 
two Indians and made arrangements to 
leave the next morning. 

Found no mail later than August 
13th and could not get any later mail. 

I saw to it that my scalps and hides 
all had a further chance to dry and 
then boxed the sheep and goat horns 
and bundled the sealps. 

We sailed at 8:30 with Bob Reed as 
captain or steersman. Stopped one 
and a half hours for lunch and made 
the head of the cafion at 6:30. We 
passed safely through many very bad 
rapids, though we shipped a lot of 
water. There were times when I 
thought our frail craft was going to be 
smashed and all my trophies go to the 
bottom of the river. It wasn’t a pleas- 
ant thought. 

We were going on through the 
eanon, but were asked by an old pros- 
pector camped there to stop with him. 
as he had seen no one for months. | 
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found that his name was Watson and 
that he was from Columbia, Mo., where 
I went to college. The old man ap- 
peared to be very much afraid of bears 
and asked me to go down to a little sal- 
mon ereek below his camp and kill a 
grizzly for him. We went down. but 
altho we saw signs not a day old and 
lots of salmon, we saw no bear. The 
poor old fellow was afraid to go up to 
his claim, but the lure for the gold was 
strong enough to hold him there. 

We started out the next morning in 
a dense fog, which made it very dan- 
gerous going for awhile. It was not 
hard to get us to row, in fact we fought 
for the oars to keep warm. 

We sighted the Winifred at 12:30 
and found that she had struck a snag 
and sunk on this her second attempt 
to get up the river. She went down 
in about six feet of water at 7 the 


morning before, and the men, going up 
to a mine together with the crew of 
the Karen, had just gotten her patched 
up and floated. As Captain Strong 
was positive he would get away that 
evening for Wrangell, we stopped and 
helped get her in shape. 

We had to camp on a sand bar that 
night and did not get away until noon 
the next day. Made the boundary at 
4 and were held over there until 11 
Saturday morning, and finally got to 
Wrangell at 3 in the afternoon. We 
lost one propeller and then the other 
engine broke down. We certainly 
were a relieved bunch when we stepped 
on the dotk at Wrangell. 

I found that the Northwestern, 
bound for Seattle, was due any minute 
and so lost no time getting my papers 
from the Customs officer and getting 
the moose and earibou heads crated. It 
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A BIG GAME HUNTER’S DEN. 


As Mr. Franz’s trophy room looked after his 


do not show in this picture: One moose, one goat, one 


Cassiar hunt. 


The following spécimens in this room 


bear, one caribou, one deer and others 
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was a pinch, but we made it and sailed 
at 6. 

Arrived at Seattle at 11 o’clock Wed- 
nesday night and had to lay over a day 
to see that my trophies were turned 
over to the Wells Fargo Co. to be sent 
to Frank Schwartz, taxidermist, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Left Seattle at 10:15 Friday morn- 
ing and after a very monotonous trip 
was treated to a little excitement by 
the hold-up as we entered Minneapolis. 

Arrived home Tuesday morning, ten 
weeks and two days since I left home. 
It was a wonderful trip and in mak- 
ing a comparison between my bag and 
the list of last year’s results, my heads 
are far above the average; in fact, bet- 
ter than any where the hunter had got- 
ten a full bag, as I did. 

Bob was a splendid guide and a good 


hunter. Morris was fair as a cook, but 
too young and taciturn to take on a 
trip with only two men. The Hylands 
did everything in their power to give 
me a good outfit and they were gener- 
ous with the supply of grub. Mr. H. 
W. Dodd, the Government agent at 
Telegraph Creek, was very courteous 
and willingly gave me every assistance 
in his. power. 

My saddle horse was absolutely use- 
less in hunting, as he was very gun shy. 
Sunny, the only other horse that 
looked like a saddle horse, was even 
worse. The next time I go out I will 
use up a few cartridges trying out my 
horse before I leave. The other four 
horses were very good. 

It’s a hard country to get into, but 
it is without doubt the most wonderful 
hunting field in America. 


<ooe}> 


Winter Punchin’. 


Say! The winter sure has come, pard, 
An’ it’s me that hates to say 

There’s a heap of tough ole weather 
That’s a-headin’ up our way. 

I can look ahead and see us 
Pluggin’ thru the bitter cold, 

When the range lands are all buried 
Underneath three feet of snow. 


Pard! This punchin’ job in winter 
Is a game that can’t be beat; 
It’s a tough ole game, for sure, pard, 
Ridin’ in the rain and sleet. 
If I’d only saved the money 
Which I’ve spent the last few moons, 
I’d lay off the range all winter, 
An’ come ridin’ back in June. 


Seems like it’s always winter 

When the most work must be done; 
From the break of day to sunset 

We are always on the run. 
An’ it always makes me shiver 

When I know I’m due to go 
A-ridin’ out to night-herd 

In an avalanche of snow, 


Pard! It sure makes me oneasy-like 
When winter’s settin’ in; 
And I think of all the blizzards 
An’ can hear the howlin’ wind. 
Say! The only time I’m happy, 
An’ don’t care how much she blows, 
Is when I’m sleepin’ in the bunk house 
Underneath a ton of clothes. 


There’s a lot of people, pardner, 
Everywhere, who can be found; 
Seems like they’re never happy 
"Less they’re always moochin’ ’round. 
An’ it’s when I’m sleepin’ soundest 
That the foreman’s sure to honk: 
“Come a-runnin’ thar, old-timer; 
Throw a saddle on yore bronc!” 


Pard, I guess I’ll have to quit it; 
This yere life is tough as sin; 

I sure do get a yeller streak 
When winter’s buttin’ in. 

Soon as I save up coin enough, 
It’s me that’s going to go 

A-punchin’ cows in Argentine 
Whar thar is no ice and snow. 


ERN WEST. 




















LASSIE, 


LAUGHING 


LASSIE 


BELLE WILLEY GUE 


I loved Tender Heart after the first 
time she took me in her lap and 
smoothed my woolly head with her 
gentle hand; she hugged me up in her 
arms and laughed until she almost 
cried as she looked into my brown eyes 
and took my long, slender nose be- 
tween her hands. 

When she set me down on the floor 
she said: 

‘“You’re a golden collie, that is cer- 
tain; I’m going to call you ‘Lassie;’ 
it’s a sweet name and Scotch enough to 
fit you.”’ 

I was just a little thing, then, but I 
grew very rapidly so that within a year 
when I would meet Tender Heart after 
a few hours of separation I could, by 
leaping up, put my paws or hands as 
she always called them, on her shoul- 
ders; I was always so glad to see her 
that I fairly writhed with joy, twist- 
ing and turning as I walked away from 
her for a little ways; then I would rush 
back again whining a sort of little song 
of happiness and she would clap her 


hands and call me her ‘‘Own dear 
dog.’’ 

I never had any training as to taking 
eare of sheep; we always lived in a 
large town but we had some chickens 
shut up in a yard and I felt ashamed 
when Tender Heart found me herding 
them, one day; I had rounded up the 
most of them and was cutting out one 
hen who had been setting on some eggs 
and was cross; I had to shut my eyes | 
to keep her from pecking them when 
I gently put my nose against her to 
push her in the direction I wanted her 
to follow and I suppose I did look odd 
but it seemed to be natural for me to 
look after something alive and when 
my best friend praised me and told me 
that I had inherited what lots of dogs 
could never learn I felt very proud in- 
deed and, after that, I often took care 
of the chickens much to the delight of 
Tender Heart and some of her friends. 

We had very good times during the 
first three years of my life; we lived 


where there was a great deal of sun- 
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shine and lots of flowers; I always had 
plenty of good food and a cosy place 
to sleep. 

At night I slept in a big porch that 
was screened in at the back. of the 
house; once, about midnight, I smelled 
smoke and heard the crackling of fire 
somewhere near me; my first thought 
was of Tender Heart and as I knew 
where her room was I slipped quietly 
through the house, pushed her door 
open and by licking her face and shak- 
ing her gently I wakened her and she 
said afterwards that I had saved her 
life; I felt very proud of this and when 
she told her friends about her narrow 
escape I used to stand near her, look- 
ing very wise and waving my bushy 
tail. 

There was another member of the 
family besides just us two but I only 
tolerated him and thanked him for any 
kindness he gave me; if he scolded me 
or struck at me I always went to Ten- 
der Heart who shielded me from any 


real trouble; but this man seemed to 
have some sort of right about the place 
and, sometimes, he came home in a 
strange condition so that I could not 
bear to have him come very near to 
Tender Heart; I used to pace back and 


forth between them, then; I never 
barked or growled at the man but some- 
times I skinned my lips back from my 
strong teeth. and looked at him; I 
would have sprung at him if he had 
tried to harm Tender Heart and he 
seemed to know this for he would say 
‘Call that dog off; I believe she would 
bite me if I touched you.’’ 

Sometimes Tender Heart would say: 

‘*There, Lassie, girl, it is all right.’’ 

Then I would lie down beside her 
and put my head down on my paws but 
I always watched the man when he 
staggered or spoke in a loud and vio- 
lent tone of voice. Once he looked so 
fierce and cruel that Tender Heart 
whispered to me ‘‘ Watch him, Lassie.”’ 
I saw fear in her eyes for the man was 
strong; that time I showed him my 
firm, strong teeth and kept pacing 
back and forth between them until he 


went away, but he looked back at me 
in a way I did not like. 

I think I never was so happy as when 
Tender Heart and I went for a ride in 
our automobile; sometimes I sat beside 
her but it seemed that I just couldn’t 
sit there on that front seat with her at 
the wheel unless I would reach over, 
once in a while, and rub against her arm 
and maybe lick her ear or the hair that 
grew behind it; it seemed that I both- 
ered her in this way at times when she 
was driving altho I did not mean to do 
so and then } had to go to the back 
seat but I could look at her there and 
as we rode along it seemed to me that 
there could be nothing in the whole 
world that could make us trouble. 

The man who lived in our house 
came home, one day, and it seemed 
that he wanted to go away off across 
the country to live and that he was 
very glad to go; he acted as if he 
thought that Tender Heart would be 
happier where we were to go; she did 
not seem pleased at first and did not 
want to give up her home so that the 
man finally said: 

‘‘“We can keep this place for a while 
if you want to do that, but I’m sure 
we'll like it out there especially as I 
shall have what I want and be making 
money instead of losing it all the time; 
we’ll drive across the country and you 
ean even take your dog along if you 
want to load up with her.”’ - 

I didn’t understand all about it but 
I knew that we were in great commo- 
tion for a few weeks and that every- 
thing was packed up and put away in 
boxes and erates and bundles ready to 
be sent on after us. 

The morning we started away I sat 
on the back seat with the luggage 
* * * we intended to stop at towns 
along the way so we didn’t carry much 
* * * and the man drove with Tender 
Heart beside him on the front seat. She 
eried at leaving but the man was jubi- 
lant and even patted me as I jumped in 
and said: 

_“*We’ll have a great trip, old girl.’’ 

And he was right about that for it 
surely was wonderful riding along thru 
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a strange country and seeing so many 
different people and unfamiliar dogs 
and queer creatures; we passed a great 
many automobiles and horses and, at 
one place where it was hard for the car 
to get thru we met a drove of small 
inimals that looked like mules but 
were much smaller and had loads on 
their backs; I felt like barking at some 
of these, they looked so odd with the 
packs strapped on them, but Tender 
Heart did not want me to make a noise 
so I kept still altho I often called her 
attention to whatever seemed unusual 
to me as we went along. 

At one place we had to ford a stream 
and I enjoyed this very much for they 


way until I would reach the machine, 
when I would jump in and ride for a 
while again. 

I don’t know how many miles we 
traveled but it must have been a long 
way for even the man grew tired of the 
journey and said that he wished we 
would get to the end of it. He was 
pretty good-natured, for him, most all 
the way, for he only slapped at me a 
few times, but he did give me a good 
many dark looks which were as bad as 
blows to me or would have been if | 
had loved him. 

We came to one place where there 
was a gate and we had to wait until a 
man came to open it; this gate was at 
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allowed me to swim across as I chose 
and it was a delight to me to feel the 
cool water under me and to climb the 
bank all dripping and happy; I shook 
off what water I could and ran along 
in the sunshiné until my coat had dried 
and was fluffy again; they let me run, 
often, when we were outside of a town 
and I found many little sheltered 
nooks and drinking places; sometimes 
they would stop the car and I would 
hear Tender Heart’s little coaxing 
whistle and then I would bound along 
over the uneven ground, little bushes 
or tall grass or whatever was in my 


one end of a bridge and when I saw 
that my folks were being bothered 
about getting through I just slipped 
out of the car and ran along under the 
bridge and climbed up on the other 
side; the man who opened the gate 
laughed at me and said: 

‘‘That’s a smart dog and a pretty 
one.’’ 

I liked this man, somehow; the way 
he patted my head and asked me to 
shake hands with him seemed very 
kind for a man. 

Finally, we reached a-large city and 
then I did not have a very good time 
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as we had small rooms in a big house 
where there were lots of people but no 
dogs; I had to stay in all day and did 
not dare to bark or make any loud 
noise. Tender Heart would take. me 
out after dark, for a little while, and 
she kept water where I could always 
find it and fed me as usual but she 
cried a great deal and would hold my 
head in her lap and say: 

‘*Poor Lassie! Poor little girl!’’ 

I would whine in sympathy with her 
and then she would whisper: 

‘*Quiet, Lassie.’’ 

Of course I would keep very still for 
her sake. 

At first, we all went out in the ear, 
occasionally, but, later, we did not do 
this and the man would come home 
staggering and ugly oftener than he 
used to, where we lived before; one 
night, he spoke so rudely to Tender 
Heart that she began to sob and I could 
see that she was afraid of him; it was 
all I could do to keep from biting him, 
then, and when he grabbed her by the 
shoulders and shook her and she beg- 
ged him to stop I sprang at his throat 
and bore him to the floor; I think I 
might have killed him, then * * * [ 
seemed wild and as if I had brought 
down some game * * * T never sup- 
posed that the blood of this man would 
taste so good to me for I had never 
liked him * * * I kept him down so 
that he could not speak until Tender 
Heart told me to stop hurting him, and, 
then, as she commanded me not to 
touch him any more, I allowed him to 
strike me again and again; then he 
pushed me out into the hall and I heard 
him say to Tender Heart in his mad- 
man’s voice: 

‘*Now, that settles it; that dog stays 
here; we are going to start back tomor- 
row but we’ll go a long ways round 
and stop at many places. Maybe I can 
sell that cur for something * * * any- 
way she shan’t go home with us.”’ 

I could hear Tender Heart pleading 
for me and saying that I was’so used 
to her care that I would surely die if 
they cast me off and I wanted to go to 
her and comfort her as I had done so 


many time before, but the door was 
shut between us and I had been trained 
since we came to this place to keep out 
of halls and out of the way, generally, 
so I slipped, quietly, down stairs and 
out into the street. I hid in a lumber 
yard not far away and watched and 
watched for Tender Heart. 

The next morning the man tried to 
find me but I would not come to his 
call and I did not come out where any- 
one could see me until I knew that Ten- 
der Heart was getting on a street car 
that ran in front of the big house 
where we had been living; then I crept 
up into the little place where the man 
who runs the car stands and when he 
saw me he patted me and said: 

‘‘Hello, where you bound for?’’ 

He was a nice man and did not put 
me off so I followed Tender Heart; the 
man was with her and they went into 
a big building where people often go 
just before they go away on a long 
journey; I did not let her know that I 
was following her until just as she was 
about to get onto the train when I tried 
to go up the steps after her; the black 
man who stood there asked ‘her if I was 
her dog and when the man saw me he 
glared, hatefully, at me and Tender 
Heart began to cry and fondled me and 
said : 

‘*Oh, Lassie, someone will be good to 
you, for you are the sweetest dog.”’ 

And I saw that she did not mean to 
take me with her. My heart was 
broken. I drooped my head and 
would have climbed on the platform of 
the car in spite of the black man, only, 
when the train started, Tender Heart 
was afraid I would be run over by the 
ears and she leaned out of the window 
and sobbed while she called to me: 

‘*Hold it, Lassie, hold it.’’ 

So, of course, I just sat down there 
where I happened to be, for I always 
minded what she told me, and then the 
train moved off and I was alone in a 
strange city. I didn’t realize what an 
awful thing it was to be deserted until 
I saw an evil-smelling man sneaking up 
behind me; he had a long wire bent at 
one end in his hand and he might have 
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intended to try to hook this wire into 
my collar but it only brushed one of 
my feet as I ran as far away from him 
as I could; then I sneaked under side- 
walks and through railroad yards and 
behind buildings until I was out of the 
city, always going in the direction of 
my old home, for I immediately de- 
cided to go there as I knew that Tender 
Heart could not come back to me and 
I wanted to be at home. 

I followed the same route over which 
we had come in the ear but it was a 
long ways to go on foot. I remem- 
bered the way very well but it took me 
a long time; the weather was pleasant 
when I started out and the streams of 
water were warm but when I had 
reached the middle of my journey 
there were big cakes of ice floating in 
a large lake that was about half way 
home. 

The little streams of water and 
nooks to rest in that I had found on the 
way out I was glad of on the way 
back. I had several serious fights with 
dogs I met on the way and at one time 
I was attacked by three country dogs 
at the same time; if Tender Heart had 
been there she would have been wor- 
ried for me and might have stopped me 
but I knew that I must look out for 
myself and I fought with all my might; 
this was after I had traveled a good 
many miles and was pretty strong and 
tough; the marks of the teeth of those 
three rude dogs are on my collar, yet; 
I guess it would have been worse for 
me if I had not had my collar on. At 
many of the farm houses that I passed 
people gave me food and once I came 
to a house where a man was watering 
plants with a dipper and a big pail. I 
was almost exhausted from the heat, 
that day, and when this kind man 
called to me and asked me if I wanted 
a drink I was so tired that I could not 
even drink for a while but I managed 
to let him know that I thanked him for 
his kindness and I lay right down be- 
side that big pail and after a while I 
could take a few laps of the nice, cool 
water; then I rested for a time and this 
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man fed me and was very good to me; 
he asked me to stay there with him but 
I had to get on toward home. I started 
along about twilight and the man did 
not urge me * * * just told me to do 
what I thought best * * * and I 
turned back three times within two 
blocks and almost decided to go back 
and stay with him anyway over night 
but the urge that was upon me kept 
driving me. I walked slowly away, at 
first, and then I trotted a little, and, 
finally, being sure of the direction, I 
went at a gallop, my bushy tail waving 
as I traveled, and as far as I could see 
the kind man was watching me. 

After a while I came to the place 
where the gate was fastened and | 
erawled through under the bridge as I 
had before. The man who stays there 
called to me and petted me and fed me; 
I remembered how kind he had been 
when we were there the first time 

Several people on the way took my 
picture and asked me my name and 
called me by it when they read it on 
my collar and they were good to me so 
that when I finally did get back to the 
house where I had spent the most of 
my life I did not look as badly as I 
might have; my feet were pretty sore 
but one kind woman had wrapped 
them up and that had helped me some, 
also; once in a while, I had laid down 
in some little glade in the bushes or 
trees and rested for a day or more at a 
time. 

The house looked deserted, it seemed 
to me, but it was a good deal as it had 
been when I came away from it that 
morning so long ago; things seemed to 
have been neglected and weeds had 
grown and flowers had withered or 
been destroyed and I could not find 
Tender Heart anywhere. It seemed to 
me that all my journey had been for 
nothing if I could not find her and so I 
tried to think of all the things she used 
to like to have me do. I went to the 
front door and sat down as I had when 
she said ‘‘Hold it, Lassie,’’ hoping that 
she would appear and wave her arm at 
me as she used to when it was time for 
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me to come to her. I sat there a long 
time and kept wagging my tail and 
looking at the door but she did not 
come, Then I went out to the yard where 
I used to herd the chickens but there 
were none there to take care of. Then 
I went to the side door that opened on 
the driveway and sat up; she used to 
praise me for that; I waited and waited 
but she did not come. So I went 
around the house to the back door and 
there stood the same old chair in which 
[ had been taught to say my prayers; 
and if I ever felt like praying in my 
life I did then for I wanted Tender 
Heart very much indeed; so I climbed 
up into the old chair and put my paws 
on the high back of it and my nose be- 
tween my paws and I shut my eyes. I 
believe that the prayer I made that 
time was answered for, suddenly, very 
near to my ear, I heard the voice | 


loved best of all, say, ‘‘Amen.’’ That 
had always been the signal for me to 
jump down and receive the reward 
that awaited me for doing what I was 
asked to do. And Tender Heart sat 
down in the old chair and took me, 
great big dog that I am, right up in her 
lap as she had done the very first time 
I ever saw her, and she hugged me and 
eried over me and she told me that I 
was her ‘‘Own dear dog,’’ and that 
now we neéd never be parted again. 
We are very happy together and I have 
not seen the man since I got home altho 
I often dread his coming. Once Tender 
Heart saw me watching the door and 
she knew what I was fearing and she 
petted me and said: 

‘‘No, Lassie, never any more. 
and I are all alone.”’ 

I don’t know just what she meant 
but it comforted me. 


You 














AN OLD-TIME WESTERN FRONTIERSMAN. 


Jim Baker, one of the foremost of old Frontier scouts, now dead, 
young Englishman on gq hunt in Colorado, 


guiding a 


He is here shown 











A BIG CATCH OF YELLOWTAIL AT 


CATALINA 


THE BIG FISHES OF CATALINA ISLAND 


MORRIS M. RATHBUN 


Conditions governing deep sea fish- 
ing at Santa Catalina Island, Calif., un- 
til this season (1916) have been trying 
enough to have severely tested the 
serenity of gentle Izaak Walton him- 
self. But after a battle of nearly 
twenty years, sportsmen have at last 
won their fight against net fishers and 
for the first time the huge tuna and 
marlin and scores of lesser-sized dwell- 
ers in the fishing ground surrounding 
the famous island are protected by Jaw 
from commercialism. 

Great import is attached to this vic- 
tory because of the widespread popu- 
larity of the island among sportsmen 
and its fitness for a permanent big 
game fish preserve. It is lamentable 
that this marvelous fishing ground, 
where eight hundred tuna were caught 
in a single season and where yellowtail, 


albicore, black bass, sword fish and 
bonita abound in great numbers should 
have been unprotected from traders for 
so many years. 

The persistent demand by sportsmen 
that the same measures that had for 
some time prohibited net fishing, else- 
where on the Pacific Coast, within 
three miles, should protect Catalina re- 
ceived the support of countless Cali- 
fornians devoted to the cause of the 
conservation of natural life, and a peti- 
tion signed by thirty thousand citizens 
and upheld by many well-known or- 
ganizations was the pressure which at 
last aroused the legislature to the vital 
importance of the matter, and in conse- 
quence a bill in favor of the sportsmen 
was passed. ; 

Catalina Island is ideally located as 
a fishermen’s retreat. It is twenty- 
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seven miles from the harbor’of Los An- 
geles and about a four hours’ trip from 
Los Angeles city to Avalon, the chief 
town of the island, nestled among 
wooded hills. Catalina covers 50,000 
acres—being twenty-seven miles in 
length and seven wide. 

The headquarters of the internation- 
ally famous Tuna Club are stationed 
here and each season brings distin- 
guished men and women to the island 
to strive for the tiny gold membership 
button, the possession of which means 
that the owner has landed, ‘‘single- 
handed and alone’’ save for the assist- 
ance of the required 24-16 tackle, a 
leaping tuna weighing at least 100 
pounds. 

Thrilling tales are told as regularly 
as the fishing season returns, of the 
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capture of the huge game 
fish. Before the gaff was 
used to assist in the land- 
ing of the monsters, it was 
regarded as an extremely 
hazardous undertaking 
and required hours of 
time. Two minutes less 
than seventeen hours” is 
the longest period that a 
fight has been known to 
endure. In this instance, 
the battle with a monster 
tuna continued from early 
in the afternoon. until 
breakfast time, the fol- 
lowing day. The proud 
possessor of the huge fish 
also brought to land a 
pair of wrists swollen to 
twice their normal size, 
the result of the encoun- 
ter. 

With the proverbial pa- 
tience of the fisherman, 
one distinguished English- 
man made four successive 
trips to the island before 
he made the required 
eatch. Curiously enough, 
when success came, it 
eame in three-fold meas- 
ure, a trio of hundred- 
pounders being hooked by him on the 
same day. £ 

George Farnsworth, a Catalina boat- 
man, was the originator of kite fishing, 
hitherto an unknown practice in this 
country. For seven years no one knew 
the secret of his remarkable success as 
a tuna fisherman. But the mystery 
was solved four years ago, when one of 
his enthusiastic clients could keep the 
secret no longer.» The practice consists 
in flying the kite back of the fishing 
boat, thereby constantly attracting the 
flying fish, which serve as bait for the 
tuna and exceptional catches are made 
in this way. 

A Scotchman with wide knowledge 
of deep sea fishing inaugurated sled 
fishing at Catalina. This is the most 
popular method of catching yellowtail. 
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Modern methods and equipment do 
not always bring unqualified success to 
the Catalina fisherman, and it is well 
to do no boasting until the catch is safe 
ashore. O. J. Danielson, known as a 
clever angler, fought a strenuous bat- 
tle with a leaping tuna for five hours, 
only to be outdone in the end by a 
shark. When the big fighter began to 
show the effects of the fray, Mr. Dan- 
ielson thought it safe to reel his quarry 
to the launch—and upon doing so, dis- 
eovered to his dismay that only the 
head and part of the carcass were left. 

The largest leaping tuna’ ever 
caught, weighing 251 pounds, was 
hooked in 1899. In 1913 W. C. Bos- 
chen of New York caught the record 
sword fish, 355 pounds. The largest 
black bass was a 436-pounder, catch of 
L. G. Murphy of Converse, Indiana. 
Women anglers take special pride in a 
mounted specimen of a 416-pound bass 
on exhibition in the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce Exhibit Hall. This 
catch was made by a woman at Cata- 
lina. A yellowtail, caught by W. W. 
Simpson, weighing 6014 pounds is the 


record, and C. H. Harding of Philadel- 
phia, in 1905, hooked a 60-pound white 
sea bass, the largest known catch of its 
kind. In the winter of 1911-12 Frank 
Kelly of Goshen, Indiana, made a rec- 
ord catch of a 6614-pound albicore. 

The Tuna Club is the largest organi- 
zation of its kind in the world and is as 
famed in Europe as in this country. 
The club rooms at Catalina are elabo- 
rately adorned with prizes of all kinds 
awarded for unusual eatehes. At pres- 
ent I. A. Coe is serving as president of 
the club and T. S. Manning of Avalon 
is secretary. It is generally conceded 
that Mr. Manning has done more for 
the growth and success of the organiza- 
tion than any other man. 

A list follows of the various other or- 
ganizations associated with the Tuna 
Club: Aransas Pass Tarpon Club, 


Texas; Asbury Park Fishing Club, New 
Jersey; Bradford (England) Walton- 
ians; Ltd.; British Sea Anglers’ So- 
ciety, London; Casting Club of France, 


Paris; Fly Fishers’ Club, London; N. 


S. Wales Anglers’ Casting Club, Syd- 
ney, Australia; St. Petersburg Tarpon 
Club, Florida. 

















How to lay a saddle on the ground. 
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No. 57—To the Scientific Society of Mars. 


Recently I gave a 
lecture to a mixed 
audience on “A Neu- 
tral American on the 
European War,” and 
when I was thru some 
of the listeners said I 
was on one side, 
others said I was on 
the other side, and 
some claimed that I 
was on neither side. 
So I am inclined to 
think that I balanced 
things up about even, 
and that is what I 
will try to do here. It is two years now 
since I touched on the most interesting pub- 
lic subject of the day—The War. It of 
course is a hair-trigger proposition, loaded 
to the muzzle with nitroglycerine, but we 
will see how it comes out. “The Emascula- 
tion of America” brought in letters ranging 
all the way from “traitor” to ‘“‘magnificent,’’ 
all of which merely goes to show that peo- 
ple do not think alike, a thing I have long 
suspected. But names do not bother me; 
divine or devilish is just a matter of per- 
sonal opinion, and what. will be, will be, 
and that ends it. Well? 

I have no personal interest in the war. 
The last relative of mine who came from 
Europe, of whom I can find any record, was 
William Penn. The first took a rifle deed 
from the Indians to his ranch in Connecti- 
cut in 1636, at least so written history says 
But I hold practically all -written history as 
fairy tales, nearly as accurate as the morn- 
ing paper, which I have always claimed, in- 
correct as we all Know it is, to be the most 
accurate thing published. But be all that as 
it may, as an Old American, a mixture of 
-half a dozen nationalities and several races, 
including probably a dose of American In- 
dian—as all Old Americans have—I am neu- 
tral concerning the war. The European 
phase of it is just a family row among the 
Teutons, and of course is for the time being 
as bitter as any family mix-up, otherwise 
called civil war. When it comes to an inter- 
racial question, between Europe and Asia, I 
am with the white man. That is the only 
side I am on—The white man. 


Chauncey Thomas, 


So here we will brush aside all sentiment, 
all ethics, and try to look on the war as it 
has developed in the past two or more years 
as if I were a star reporter sent to Earth 
to give a report on the World War to the 
Scientific Society of Mars. 

“Now, Mr. Thomas, do you think this is 
right * * * ?2??” Pardon, but right and 
wrong do not concern us here. I am merely 
trying to jot down the impersonal course of 
events, regardless of all else. And the right 
or wrong of this or that is,as I have just 
said, largely a matter of personal opinion 
or of personal sentiment, and has nothing 
to do with the matter at all. The Lusitania 
was sunk, the ‘Germans invaded Belgium, 
the Allies took possession of Greece, black 
and brown men were armed and taken into 
Europe, ships are stopped, captured or sunk 
on the open sea—that is as far as I care to 
go in my report to the Scientific Society of 
Mars. A reporter and a judge are two dif- 
ferent animals, and any attempt to mix the 
two destroys the usefulness of both. 

The cause of the war, then? No nation, 
and certainly no man, nor small group of 
men, caused, or could cause, this or any 
other war. The cause of this war was the 
same as the cause of all big wars, the desire 
for more land capable of raising wheat, or 
better. And such land implies, of course, 
the control of the roads to and from such 
land, such as the sea—the greatest of roads 
—and of certain strategetic places over the 
earth, such as Gibraltar, Port Arthur, Pan- 
ama, Hawaii, Constantinople—and the great- 
est of these is Constantinople. That is the 
prize of the war, and the nation which final- 
ly flies its flag over the Dardanelles, pro- 
vided that flag is backed by cannon, that 
nation is the winner of the war. 

But if the Turkish flag still whips the 
wind, then the war must be considered a 
draw, for the Turk is holding Constantinople 
only in trust, to be turned over some day to 
its rightful owner, the strongest nation 
among the whites. Providing, of course, that 
some Asiatic tribe does not claim that right 
and successfully maintain their claim with 
steel, which in the last analysis is the only 
deed to anything recognized by any one, no 
matter how pious or self-blinded soulful 
they are. The deed to your home depends 
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on the courts, of course, and the courts de- 
pend on the police, and the police depend 
on the army, and the army depends on steel 
—and there we stop. “Iron, cold iron, is the 
Master of Men All.” 

On land the Germanic side have had the 
advantage since the beginning of the war: 
on the water the Allies have the advantage, 
and these two balance each other. So far 
the war is an even fight. On land the fight 
in Western Europe has been a deadlock for 
about two years. Neither side has gained 
anything worth while. Long Island, New 
York, covers more ground than has changed 
hands on the Western front in the last two 
years And along a battle line of hundreds 
of miles such trifles are too small to be 
considered seriously. 

The decisive but not necessarily the biggest 
battle of the war promises, from the present 
outlook, to come in the Balkans—The Battle 
of the Balkans it will probably be called in 
future history. The fight along the Russian, 
the Balkan and the Turkish fronts is also a 
deadlock, more or less. Some one captures 
a tennis court, and the cables drip with vic- 
tories—or at least the New York type- 
writers do. I solemnly maintain that the 
deadliest weapon used in this war, counting 
the number of men it kills and the millions 
or billions—it doesn’t matter which—it de- 
stroys, is the typewriter. Some one blows 
upahencoop and another city is ruined: a 
soldier drops behind -to kiss a girl, empty 
a bottle or steal a chicken, the first ser- 
geant chalks him down as a “casualty” and 
the headlines have another army wiped out. 
It is time some of us recovered our poise 
in all this and resigned from the ‘“‘Ain’t It 
Awful Club.” 

Now then, calmly—the war is a good in- 
vestment. In the advancement of knowl- 
edge alone in the next generation the war 
will be worth a hundred times what it cost, 
both in men and in money. Babies are com- 
ing right along every minute, and the lives 
are automatically replaced. In a generation 
they would all be dead anyhow, and the 
war toll is not how many men are lost to 
the world, but only how much sooner the 
average population will die because of the 
war compared to the slightly longer span of 
life if there had been no trouble. And the 
average is very small, figuring probably 
only in months, not in years. 

And as a business venture the war has 
probably paid the world well. What is lost 
in powder and iron is saved in lace and pink 
feathers, and the loss of labor in the 
trenches is just the same old labor loss of 
the flunky in the hall or of the man tramp- 
ing the street looking for a job. In peace 
about 10 per cent of the workers are always 
out of a job, but in war times all are at 
work, and the labor in the trenches comes 
— the idle labor of peace. So that is no 
oss. 


Map showing relative size and positions of Europ 
and its various countries compared to the United 
States and the individual states If one trans- 
lates the progress of the war from the Map or 
Europe to the Map of the United States it gives 
one a much clearer mental picture of events 
Think of them in the imagination as occurring 
in this country, according to the above double- 
map, and the areas will shrink surprisingly 
Cc. T. 

When a ship is sunk the world loses only 
so mary years’ use of that ship. Say a ves- 
sel was good for thirty years and has sailed 
twenty years, and is then sunk. The loss is 
but one-third of that ship, the first two- 
thirds have already been used up. 

Taken in an educational sense: For the 
last two generations probably 95 per cent 
of the population of Europe had not been 
over a day’s journey from home. That 
means stagnation. This war has scattered 
millions, has driven new ideas into heads 
that were slowly growing duller, has relit 
the human mind beneath the low forehead 
as nothing else could possibly do. The yokel 
who stammered, kat in fingering paws, be- 
fore his boss three years ago today looks 
him in the eye as man to man. And that is 
education that no books can give, and that 
is the education that has swept Europe in 
the last two years. 

Our sob sisters of both uncertain sex will 
lament that the brother of the ox has lost 
his meekness and has become a man with 
the fighting edge. It is so disturbing to the 
soft ones, in fact, they might even have to 
go to work. But one thing is certain: an 
army is made of men, of real men, and auto- 
matically weeds out and buries the weak 
stuff, and where an uncertain mixture 
shambled away, a column of men come 
swinging back. And it is such men that 
make a nation and a race; they are the 
ribs of oak in the ship of state. 

All this is well illustrated by a story com- 
ing out of England, probably true. A farm 
lad enlisted, and the swell folks, because he 
was going away to fight for their benefit, 
and to protect their interest-paying no- 
workee investments, honored him by invit- 
ing him to a farewell dinner. In fact, they 
actually took him right into the big dining 
room and got out the best silver, and of 
course, kept an eye peeled that he did not 
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pocket some of it. Soldiers are—well, you 
know. He went away, and stayed a year 
in the trenches. 

He came home, wounded. To reward his 
Newfoundland loyalty they gave him another 
dinner. This time he did not tremble on 
the edge of his chair; he ate his fill of meat 
as his right, looked his hosts in the eye, and 
talked as he had shot, straight from the 
shoulder. In fact, it is rumored, but of 
course it caunot be true, that he even ven- 
tured to dispute some of the things they 
said. Of course his soul was ruined beyond 
repair and his nature hopelessly warped— 
he was no longer an ox who plowed, but a 
bull who pawed. Well, such things are good 
for a nation, and for the race. 

Every generation must have its war and 
its panic, for it is thereby that mankind 
tests out the most fit, and determines who 
is to run the world to the best advantage. 
As the dyingt Alexander said—according to 
that huge myth we call history—“To whom 
do I leave my kingdom? To the strongest 
—he will get it anyhow.” And therein is 
contained the secret of more law and more 
government, and more practical common 
sense than in any other words that ever 
dropped from human lips. Alexander was 
done, and he could afford to tell the truth. 
Such simply terrible remarks he of course 
would have severely punished in others dur- 
ing his life time, as such sentiments would 
have greatly interfered with his own plans 
and acts, but when a man comes to die, what 
does all this matter? So he told the truth. 
I venture to tell a little of it now and then, 
but not much. Highbrow hot air is more po- 
lite, only there is so much of it on lip and 
line that it makes us yawn, so I have avoid- 
ed it here, just for a change. 

Irony is such a pleasant tool, especially 
if the writer includes himself in all he says. 
And we can afford to examine the war for 
the benefit of the Scientific Society of Mars, 
not as it may look from Hoopole Center, but 
as it might be viewed between cigar puffs 
thru a celestial opera glass from our neigh- 
bor of the sky. 

War is largely a matter of real estate, 
and that is why, probably, real estate men 
give us no peace. This is the fourth stage 
of the war. It began when Italy attacked 
Turkey to get Tripoli—and got it. Then the 
Balkan states wanted some free lots, and 
they went and took them, The Turk ob- 
jected, naturally, but he was thrown over 
the back fence. Then there was a regular 
old-time line-fence war between the Balkan’ 
over the plunder, and each of the little fel- 
lows had a big brother higher up on the map 
telling him where to bite and gouge. Mean- 
while the Turk crawled back over the ash- 
pit and recovered a part of the backyard. 

Then the big brothers trotted out a lot of 
white, blue, red, green, gray and other 


tinted books, and incidentally a lot of pretty 
good guns, and all went at it to see who 
owned the ranch. Meanwhile the laundry- 
man next door has pinned up his cue and 
tucked in his shirt. and is casting slant eyes 
over the fence as he fingers a warm flat- 
iron and a tong hatchet, and gets a soulful 
out of his system—‘“You lovee me, me lovee 
you.” If he kicks off a loase board and in- 
vades the pleasant family party of the pres- 
ent, then white folks will have to get to- 
gether and toss him back again—if we can? 
In other words, the fifth stage of the war 
will probably be Germany and England 
shoulder to shoulder, against Russia and 
Japan, just to find out what color to dye 
the cloth that flies over Constantinople, and 
incidentally to see who is boss of the Pa- 
cific. The United States? Oh, yes. That 
may be the sixth stage; it all depends on 
whether a certain rich but inexperienced 
youth takes stock in the new company to 
be formed by Kaiser Bill and John Bull. 

Out of 8,000 years of more or less accur- 
ately recorded rumor only 250 years have 
been years of peace. It sure looks as if war 
were the normal condition of mankind, at 
least the proportion so far is over 30 to 1. 
But then mathematics is so cold-blooded— 
get out a bottle of perfume and be soulful. 
I meant smell it, not swallow it, of course. 
No, the multiplication table is no good; it 
won’t make you wiggle inside worth a cent. 
So peace, brothers, peace. I have more 
money than muscle and don’t want to be 
disturbed. Blessed are the meek, but I’ll 
kill you if you reach for anything of mine. 
So we won’t: have any more war, please. 
That settles it. Pass the perfume. 

Now next door to the row, on the other 
side from the laundry, lives a ‘certain 
elongated new-rich youth with chin whisk- 
ers and long coat tails. He has been prop- 
erly brought up by an old maid sister in- 
flicted with strong views and weak eyes, 
and his life is duly arranged by Grandma 
and an ancient auntie with missionary in- 
clinations. He sent the rude fellows a note 
in very severe terms saying that if they did 
not behave that he would come right over 
there himself with a shingle and spank the 
whole lot, as a big brother to the whole 
world should do. Indeed, he would. In fact, 
if he got real angry he would point his pop- 
gun at them, 

Now it looks to me as if Sammy was 
looking for trouble and didn’t know it. And 
when a man is looking for trouble he usu- 
ally finds it. That may be the sixth stage 
of the war. But we can tell more about it 
when we see who gets Constantinople. In 
fact, it will be worse during the next five 
years listening to arguments about who won 
the war than it is now about who began the 
war, or who is going to win it. But the one 
who gets Constantinople wins the war. — 
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Anglers’ Fireside. 


Letter No. 267.—Wants to Know All About 
Angling. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am a 
young man living in a great, city but within 
touch of the Ozark Mountains, where there 
are plenty of streams and lakes. Can you 
advise me what tackle to purchase for 
Ozark fishing? Make, length and weight of 
rod? What reel? What lures and size of ?— 
E. R., St. Louis, Mo. 

It is absolutely impossible for me to an- 
swer satisfactorily such a request as yours. 
All depends upon the class of fishing you 
wish to indulge in. Do you desire to become 
a caster of artificial lures, or do you wish 
to use live bait? Again, perhaps you wish 
to use flies, and flirt with the long rod and 
single-action reel. Another element also 
enters into the problem—do you expect to 
angle for trout, bass or pike? If you think 
of taking up the short rod and multiplying 
reel, employing “plugs,’’ you can not do bet- 
ter than study the articles in Outdoor Life, 
especially May number, page 475. That ar- 
ticle beginning on page 40, July number, on 
lake casting for bass, is good advice for you 
if you expect to fish lakes. So you see, I 
am sure, how impossible it is for me to 
advise you here, not knowing what you de- 


sire. Some day I hope to gather my writ- 
ings on bass angling into one volume, trout 
fishing into another, etc., etc.; then you can 
hunt up such matters for yourself. For such 
information as you desire there is nothing 
equal to “Angler’s Fireside”; read it from 
month to month.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 268.—The Bass Grow Larger. 


Editor Angling Department:—In the July 
number, letter No. 225, you show great sur- 


prise at the statement of the gentleman 
from Estes Park, Colo., who tells of finding 
an 814-lb. bass in Medina Lake. While on 
a trip there last spring my uncle caught a 
10%-lb. bass, the record so far as I know, 
tho there are a good many 6, 8 and 9-lb. 
fish taken. All the fish taken on artificial 
bait are taken on wooden minnows; my 
uncle used a Heddon “Dowagiac.” I just 
returned from a ten-day trip and had fairly 
good luck, taking some nice specimens, the 
largest being a 7-lb. black bass. I have 
some fine pictures of the bass streams of 
this section, and should you desire some for 
Outdoor Life just let me know.—M. R., N., 
Austin, Texas. 

Your letter proves what I have long sus- 


pected—I have but an indifferent command 
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of the English language. Now, what I in- 
tended to express was not surprise at the 
weight of a bass, but of the weight of the 
bass in the picture. To quote: “That the 
larger bass weighed over 8 lbs. seems al- 
most impossible; doesn’t look it to me.” I 
once saw a bass that weighed over 11 lbs., 
and know that larger ones are taken. Send 
along the pictures, by all means, selecting 
those of actual fishing scenes if possible. 
Do you know, I get tired of looking at pic- 
tures of men holding up fish—even big fish 
—and hunger for simple views of purling 
streams and quiet lakes.—O, W. S. 


Letter No, 269.—Bait for Bass, Muskie and 
Salmon. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am going 
to do some bait casting and am an amateur 
at the game, Will you kindly tell me what 
kind of bait to use for bass salmon and 


muskie? I own a good casting rod and reel. 
—L. E. S., New Bethlehem, Pa. 


Your question is not explicit enough for 
me to answer in a satisfactory manner. Do 
you mean live bait? If so, for salmon in the 
East, I would use the favorite minnow; for 
bass, crawfish and shiner minnows; for 
muskie, small chubs or suckers. Let me 
say, however, that there are fewer good 
casters of live bait than there are of arti- 
ficial lures. It takes more skill to cast live 
bait than plugs. If you expect to use arti- 
ficial lures, then I may not aid you at all; 
there are so many plugs on the market, all 
of them good. If the water to be fished has 
bottom snags, use the surface or surface- 
underwater lures; the underwaters are good 
sometimes when the others fail. Take a 
good selection of “plugs” and use them 
with skill and knowledge of the fish’s habits 
and you can not help winning out.—O. W.S. 


Letter No. 270.—Unsuccessful Worm 
Farming. 


Editor Angling Department: --—In_ the 
March, 1915, issue of Outdoor Life I read 
an article upon growing worms, and, think- 
ing that it would be an ideal way of supply- 
ing myself with bait, I experimented, but 
with poor results. On May 1I planted about 
fifty worms in a box as directed and have 
taken care of them as suggested in the ar- 
ticle. As a result I still have fifty fine 
healthy worms, but have failed to find any 
young worms. Can you tell me what my 
trouble is? I am greatly disappointed with 
my farm and will appreciate any additional 
information regarding worm farming.-—B. E. 
N., Randolph, Kan. 


Obviously it is impossible for me to diag- 
nose your trouble without visiting your 
“farm.” Just a word regarding worms. The 
common earthworm (‘‘Lumbricus terres: 
tris”) is moncecious, that is, hermaphroditic. 
Pairing is reciprocal, each worm fertilizing 
the eggs of the cther. They: pair in the 
night time, from April to July, seldom later 
than the first of the latter month. Eggs 
are deposited in decaying vegetable matter, 
sometimes dung. The development of the 
earthworm, from the viewpoint of the biol- 
ogist, is extremely interesting, passing thru 
a morula, blastula, gastrula and neurula 
stage. When hatched the young earthworm 
is very like the parent except that the body 
is shorter and with a much less number of 
segments. Now, in order to successfully 
grow worms we must as nearly as possible 
reproduce natural conditions. Perhaps you 
began too late in the season, and perhaps 
you did not supply your captives with the 
right kind of earth. Note, I say “perhaps.” 
Personally I have never had any trouble in 
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propagating worms, beginning early in the 
spring, using the earth in which found, 
changing from time to time, and feeding as 
was set forth in the article to which you 
refer. If you dump out your worms and 
find pairs fastened together by their 
“bands,” know that pairing has taken place; 
then with right conditions the eggs will be 
laid and hatched.—O. W. S. 
Letter No. 271.—A Bass and Pickerel 
Problem. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am going 
up to Kalamazoo County, Michigan. for two 
weeks, starting about the middle of August. 
Will you kindly tell me what bait you think 
would prove successful in that locality? I 
know there are bass and pickerel in the 
lakes, but so far have had indifferent suc- 
cess.—J. G. G., Chicagg, III. 


I doubt if I can be of much aid to you. 
Mid-August is apt to be a very poor season 
of the year in the section you mention—all 
depending upon the weather. If hot, then 
only early morning, late in the afternoon 
and on mizzling days will prove fruitful, or 
rather, fishful. If by “bait’’ you mean live 
bait, I would give shiner minnows first 
place, with crawfish a close second. Try 
them still-fishing, close to weed beds. In 
lures, any of the well-known makes should 
prove availing if used knowingly. Suppose 
you try trolling with a No. 3 spoon; it might 
work. I would enjoy working with you to 
solve the problem, but that may not be, and: 
to help at all from this distance is extreme- 
ly difficult. May good luck attend you.— 
O. W. S. 

Letter No. 272.—Black Bass From South 

Dakota. 

Editor Angling Department:—I am send- 
ing you a picture of a string of bass taken 
from Well’s Lake, Minnehaha County, this 
state. This lake is just coming into its own 
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as a fishing and summer resort: the bathing 
is fine, and my picture shows what the fish- 
ing is like. This string of fish was taken 
upon four rods, handled by Frank Lineback, 
Frank Goebel, Tom Feller and Mose Young. 
The ordinary surface plugs were used.—A 
W. S., Hartford, S. Dak. 

You certainly have a fine string of fish, 
and you and your friends are to be congratu 
lated. When one looks down that line he 
can easily imagine the pluck and endurance 
for which each individual bronze-back 
stands. I like the picture because it is “just 
fish.” Somehow I do not like to See three 
or four men “line up” behind such a string 
of fish.—O. W. S. 


Letter No, 273.—Marking the Line. 


Editor Angling Department:—-What kind 
of stain or dye ean I use to mark my troll- 
ing line? Should like to mark every fifty 
feet, say. My fishing, as I have intimated, 
is all trolling, and I wish to know how muck: 
line I have out.—F. W. A., Haverhill, Mass. 

I have never experienced any trouble 
when using ordinary marking ink such as is 
used by the laundry; I cannot see that my 
line has rotted -where inked. Perhaps the 
publication of your letter will bring out fur- 
ther information regarding the point in 
question.—O. W. S 

Letter No. 274.—A Big Wall-Eye From 

Wisconsin. 


Editor Angling Department:—As I am an 
enthusiastic member of the Outdoor Life 
family and follow with interest the records 
of large fish taken, I thought I would add 
my “bit.” I enclose you a picture of a 12-Ib. 
wall-eye taken by myself from the Lemon 
ware River, which runs thru our town. 
D. T. S., Mauston, Wis. 

My Dear Mr. Smith—yYou are certainly 
to be congratulated upon your success. A 
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12-lb. wall-eye is not to be caught every 
day; indeed, never but once did I see a 
larger. I can weil imagine the battle and 
pleasurable thrills. If it were not a sin I 
would say that I wish my rod had—but 
shucks! what’s the use?—O. W. S: 


Letter No. 275.—Books on Fish Culture 
Wanted. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am inter- 
ested in fish culture and am seeking infor- 
mation upon the subject. Will you please 
give me the names of some books you can 
recommend, price and publishers? I am a 
constant reader of Outdoor Life and enjoy 
it very much, Success to it and its famous 
Angling Department.—C,. W. D., Derrick, 
N. D. 


Your question has been answered a num- 
ber of times thru the Fireside. The best in- 
formation can be secured from the U. S. 
Fish Commission; write them, stating just 
what you wish to know. For instance, there 
is the “Fish Manual,’ from which you can 
secure separates like “Artificial Propagation 
of the Black Basses, Crappies and Rock 
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Bass,” “Artificial Propagation of the Lake 
Trout, Grayling and Whitefish,” etc., etc. 
They are free; U. S. Fish Commission, 
Washington, D. C. Qne of the best books 
upon the subject with which I am acquaint- 
ed is “Fish Culture,” by Wm. E. Meehan, 
Sturgis and Walton Co., New York; price, 
$1. Then there is Fred Mather’s ‘‘Modern 
Fish Culture in Fresh and Salt Waters,” 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 
New York, priced at about, $1, I should say. 
Both of these books can be secured thru 
Outdoor Life.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 276.—Revarnishing Rod. 


Editor Angling Department:—I would ap- 
preciate it very much indeed if you can give 
me the following information at your con- 
venience: I have a split bamboo rod and I 
wish to revarnish it, knowing that unless I 
do dampness will eventually ruin it. Can 
you suggest some certain application that I 
could use, and how to prepare my rod be- 
fore applying it. I am a constant reader of 
your publication and can hardly wait till the 
next issue arrives at our local book store.— 
E,. H. M., Paducah. Ky. 


In revarnishing your rod the first thing 
for you to do is to wipe it off with a woolen 
cloth dampened in benzine. Let stand for 
a day. Replace all frayed or broken wind- 
ings. Sure that it is dry and clean, apply 
some rod varnish carefully and evenly and 
let stand in a warm room, free from dust, 
for a week or thereabouts. Good rod var- 
nish can be procured from any rod maker 
or dealer in fishing tackle.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 277.—Wants a Bait-Casting 
Outfit. 


Editor Angling Department:—Altho not a ° 
regular subscriber, I have long been an ar- 
dent reader of your excellent publication; 
therefore I dare write for a little informa- 
tion. I wish a little advice relative to the 
purchase of a bait-casting outfit. I have en- 
joyed your articles upon the ‘subject, but 
have been unable to afford such an outfit 
as you recommend. Would it be possible to 
secure~a fair equipment for less money? 
This summer I worked under a construction 
foreman from Indiana who claimed to be a 
tournament caster, and by taking him out a 
few times I learned the trick of bait casting. 
The first night I succeeded in casting his 
lure from forty to sixty feet with ease. He 
said I was doing fine and would “know how 
in a couple of years.” We have excellent 
fly-fishing here for trout and some good 
bass fishing. Heretofore I have made the 
Bristol telescopic rod do for both, using an 
extra long spinner for bass. I doubt if one 
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could find half a dozen artificial minnows in 
the five sporting goods stores in this town. 
—E. H. P., Logan, Utah. 


You are to be congratulated if you can 
cast “forty to sixty” feet with ease and ac- 
curacy; it is doing very well indeed. In 
average lake fishing there is seldom need 
for long casts. As I have said again and 
again thru the Fireside, better short casts 
and accuracy than long casts and lack of 
control. Be assured there will not be a lack 
of lures in your town, once the boys dis- 
cover the attractivity of the short rod and 
multiplying reel. In the matter of outfit: 
You need not pay $15 for a good casting 
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rod; you can secure dependable tools from, 
say, $3.50 up, both in wood and steel, tho I 
think I should select the latter perhaps at 
that figure. Still, I don’t know—both Hed- 
don and Jamison, as well as many others 
put out good low-priced rods. (Note, I do 
not say “cheap.’’) , that 
matter has been so thoroly discussed this 
past year that I need not go into it here. 
The Take-apart and Tri-part reels are good 
winches, selling at a low price. You need 
not hesitate to write any of the well-known 
makers, stating about the amount you are 
willing to pay for an outfit, leaving the se- 
lecting to them.—oO. W. S. 


The Book of Modern Tackle. 
Invading the Silent Places. 


Being De Peres of the Bass Troller’s Tools and Methods, A 


Continuation of ‘“Pottering 


With Spoons,” Which Appeared Last Month. 
By O. W. Smith. 


At first thought the bass. caster will be in- 
clined to resent the publication of an ar- 
ticle upon trolling, asking with fine scorn, 
“What business has such a paper in a twen- 
tieth century magazine, anyway?” I answer, 
simply, there are times 
and waters when trolling 
is legitimate, logical and 
successful. If you have 
but a single day to spend 
upon a bass water, and Fate so turns the 
cards that you fail with the ordinary meth- 
ods of casting, will you not forget your 
scruples the nonce and resort to trolling? I 
believe you will. I know just what it means 
to return after a long day on lake or stream 
with a creel guiltless of fish. Oh, I know 
that we do not “fish for fish’—that it is the 
lure of the out-o’doors which cal!s us from 
town — but to face our neighbors the day 
after the bootless excursion—ah! there’s the 
rub. While the methods of the troller do 
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not require the skill and finesse demanded 
of the caster, stili, to succeed the rodster 
must be possessed of a certain expertness 
and a fish sense of high order. Just to 
throw overboard a heavily weighted spoon 
and troll anywhere is not successful trolling, 
and is only a space removed from the hand- 
line of bygone days. 

Trolling, with proper tackle and suitable 
water, is a very attractive method of an- 
gling. It is not the contemplative man’s rec- 
reation, but neither is casting, as for that. 
Both are hard work, success crowning the 
man who works hardest 
and with the required in- 
telligence. Even when 
casting, a half hour spent 
trolling brings welcome 
relief from the strain of 
the former method, and sometimes the rec- 
ord fish of the trip. There are days when 
bass lie deep and. are unenticed by the 
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splashing of surface lures, even shy of the 
cast under-water, Then to troll an under- 
water or spoon some two hundred feet or so 
behind the slowly moving boat will bring 
“net results.” Your tackle) is light, once 
connected with a goodly bronze-back, and 
such ordinarily take a troll; you have all the 
sport playing and netting that casting yields 
to the caster. 

Casting from a boat is seldom a one-man 
sport, the boatman being a necessary evil, 
but trolling can properly be called the sport 
for the man who wishes to consort with him- 
self and yet use artificial lures. Granted 
that it is nice and easy 
and lazy to have a mus- 
cular boatman at the 
oars, it is far and away 
more satisfactory to pro- 
pel the boat yourself. The rod holder, while 
not absolutely essential, is a great» conveni- 
ence; holds your rod securely, reel up and 
ready for your hand. So supplied you can 
row about the lake—for trolling is a lake 
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* * (YT have one battered and marred by 
years of service and many a pike’s teeth.” 


sport—seeking out those spots which expe- 
rience has shown are the lurking places of 
bass when lying deep, your eyes taking in 
the beauties all about. Not much effort is 
required to keep the boat moving—that is 
about all you will need to do, keep it mov- 
ing—so you will have plenty of time for 
thought and observation. Watch the wild 
ducks as they wheel in, the redwing black- 
birds flitting in and out of the thick sedge, 
the edges of which should be investigated 
for low-lying bass, uttering half swallowed 
songs the while. It is enjoyable, 

In the matter of tackle, little need be 
added to what the caster carries, or should 
carry in his case, if we except the rod- 
holder mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph. The rod may well be the regulation 
casting rod, tho if you 
desire, the so-called Hen- 
shall type will be found 
*a little more satisfactory 
—the __ six-foot-six rod. 
Personally, nine times out of ten I make no 
change in rods. The reel is the same, tho 
usually I employ a longer line, filling the 
spool full; however, even this is not neces- 
sary. The lures will be heavy under-waters 
of color and shape you think best for a 
given water. Green is very»good; perch-col- 
ored, fine; red and white, all right. Suit 
yourself, or rather, seek to suit the bass. 
Remains to be said that there are days when 
nothing is so good as a regular spoon, like 
the Skinner “fluted.” I have one, battered 
and marred by years of service and many a 
pike’s teeth, which never leaves my tackle 
case, save to attach to the end of my line. 
A No. 3 or No. 4 should be about right. In 
addition to the foregoing articles do not 
neglect the gaff hook, to take the place of 
the net head on occasion, or lacking that, a 
good thick club. Pike—big pike—have a 
liking for a whirling spoon, and you must be 
ready for them even if you are bass trolling. 
There is no way that I know of to warn 
them from the lure, and I do not know that 
I would if I could. I very seldom attach a 
sinker to my line, unless using an exceed- 
ingly light spoon, depending entirely upon 
the weight of the long line and the slow 
motion of the boat to keep the lure where 
it should be. You will soon learn to govern 
the depth at which the lure is to travel by 
the oars. It is more simple than it sounds. 

Weeds are the bane of the troller’s life. 
Early in the seascn they are not plentiful, 
but by August, when trolling for bass is at 
its best, they are everywhere where there 
are fish, lying just below the surface. Pretty 
they are when you look 
down thru the clear wa- 
ter upon them, waving 
shadowy hands, or stand- 
ing straight and still, statuesque and unreal 
You forget their beauty once your troll has 
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engaged them. Yet those underwater weeds 
—scientific names of which are unknown to 
me—are not the worst enemy of the trolling 
bass fisher; the large root of the water lily, 
even the leaf stem, is worse; might just as 
well be anchored to the root of a pine 
stump, so far as yielding is concerned. There 
is no weedless trolling lure worth the name. 
If you hook up with a weed, there is just 
one thing to do—stop. reel in, if you can, 
back if you must, and clear the hook. I have 
trolled successfully in waters where it 
seemed to me that half my time was put in 
clearing the hook. Remember that bass 
like to lie in such submarine forests: you 
have that for your encouragement. 
Sometimes, early in, the morning, bass 
seek the shallows, gravel beds or sand 
banks. I have never found casting from a 
boat overly successful for those shallow- 
water fish, as they may be termed for con- 
venience, Perhaps if one 
| were to cast an exceed 
ingly long line, yowards 
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strange as perhaps it may 
reader, I have experienced 
in taking them with a distant spoon 
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spoon rather than a lure. I let out all my 
line—empty the spool, in fact—and troll 
forth and back over those beds. There is 
little or no danger of snags: the worst that 
can happen is to hook the bottom, and that 
is not serious when the bottom is free from 
snags. Where the bass lie, where they 
come from is more than I know. I remem 
ber a certain lake, the upper half of which 
was shallow sand-bottomed, with here and 
there a patch of blossoming pickerel weed 
One whole week ji camped upon its shores, 
casting early and late, taking many a pike 
and wall-eye; -still-fishing with live bait for 
strawberry-bass, rock-bass, perch and such 
lesser game, tho not one black bass did | 
net, save as I trolled the shallows with my 
ancient Skinner. One morning I took five 
goodly fish in as many voyages over the 
sands. The time of the year was August, if 
that will help you any. Since that day | 
have resorted to the method where the 
water was just right, and uniformly with 
success. As I look back upon the experi- 
ence just narrated it was one of the most 
enjoyable of my Jong angling life. 

It is quite generally believed that August 
is a poor month for the angler, and from 
my experience I am ready to aver that 
when the “bloom is on the water’ casting 
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Yet there is no time of the 
year when the knowing 
and persistent rodster 
sae eee may not take fish. If 
BEDS they won’t bite, make 
7em. In July and Au- 
gust, if the season be 
unduly warm, the bass seek out the cool re- 
cesses amid the weeds, deep down, there to 
bask and dream, taking what food a kindly 
fate sends their way, really feeding on the 
surface only early in the morning and per- 
haps again at evening: sometimes only late 
at night. Now a spoon, or under-water with 
flashing blades, trolled over their lurking 
places will stir them to attack. Perhaps 
they are not hungry—we will not open that 
question—but they will dash out and grab 
the mechanical iure, and that is all the 
angler asks. Once connected, the why of 
the connection is a question of. little im- 
portance Naturally, the lure will run 
afoul of the weeds many times—that is to 
be expected—but who would not run the 
chance of a “hook-up” for the privilege of 
taking a bass or two when the other fel- 
lows are failing. There is more or less hu- 
man nature about the average angler. 
Thus far I have been talking of lake fish- 
ing, for trolling is essentially a lake sport, 
tho sometimes a sluggish river must pos- 
sess little current, will offer considerable 
sport to the angler who is willing to employ 
the method. We call this 
“bass of the banks,” tho 
it might with equal felic- 
ity be termed “bass of 
of the grassy bends.” 
Where the marsh grass grows out into the 
water, to the very edge of the deeps, or the 


is off color. 
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cat-tails march along, their feet thick with 
sedge, there bass hang out when the whim 
suits them. I have never been able to de- 
termine just when they preempt those 
spots. I have taken them trolling in mid- 
day with a bright sun overhead; I have 
taken them morning and evening; I have 
found them at home when it rained gently 
and when a mid-summer thunderstorm 
shook the earth with Teutonic reverbera- 
tions—and I have failed utterly, absolutely 
and ignominiously, on all those occasions. 
Shall we say, “Luck was poor,” and let it 
go at that? This I only am certain of—hit 
it right and you will have a morning’s sport 
worth the name. After all, every fish is an 
unknown and unknowable quantity. Just as 
we arrive at a place where we think we 
know it all, they turn some new trick, 
evince some new habit, which knocks all of 
our notions into the proverbial cocked hat. 

As I have already intimated, it is of ut 
most importance that you troll slowly. If 
you have ever fished with a hand-line you 
have undoubtedly discovered that you 
hooked more fish when the boat was com- 
ing about, and if you 
stopped to inquire why, 
you found the answer in 
the slowing up of the 
lure. There I received 
my first hint in successful trolling. You 
want your lure away down well towards the 
bottom, for if the fish are near the surface 
you will not resort to trolling; you will 
cast. Casting is by all odds the most sports- 
manlike and satisfactory; there is no ex- 
cuse for resorting to the method described 
in this chapter when the former is suc- 
cessful. 
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Fishing De Lux. 


A Fishing Story Hot From the Fisherman’s Pen, Unspoiled by the Editor. 


I have been a reader of your grand old 
magazine for lo! these many moons, and as 
I have failed to see.a line from this neck of 
the woods, decided it was time for me to 
get a quart of ink and get this off my chest, 
and me, being a poor night engineer in a 
light plant, you’ll have to overlook any little 
errors made, as writing is some foreign to 
my makeup. But I sure do enjoy the mag- 
azine from “kiver to kiver,”’ as I am an 18-K 
gun crank and never yet have I missed a 
chance to grab my rod and reel and try to 
show Mr, Trout where to head in. 

Now, I'll tell you a bit about this little- 
known country where I live. Firstly, it’s a 
rather broken bit of land consisting of 172 
islands located between Bellingham, Wash., 
and Victoria, B. C., with Seattle ninety miles 
south and east. It is the most northwester- 


ly county in the United States. The islands 
range in size from fifty-eight square miles 
to those not larger than a city block. A more 
picturesque piece of country it would be 
hard to find. It is a regular camper’s para- 
dise, located in the heart of the salmon- 
fishing grounds. Many varieties of fish are 
caught. A common saying here is: “When 
the tide is out, the butcher shop is open.’ 
There are plenty of fine clams to be had 
with the minimum of effort. The land is 
rich, and the way spuds and other edibles 
grow is simply wonderful. It is strange that 
I should travel for five years within 100 
miles of these islands and hear of them only 
once by accident. 

These islands were the subject of dispute 
between Great Britain and the United 
States for thirteen years and were jointly . 
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occupied by British and American troops. 


The old camps and block houses are still in 
a good state of preservation. I have often 
visited them. 

Now I have told you something of the 
islands, but I have a little fishing trip I 
want to inflict, and I hope you’ll excuse me, 
as I don’t aim to bother you often. I have 
a good friend, George Steel by name, who 
owns the boat he is standing on top of in 
the picture, and George says to me one day, 
“Let’s go fishing, Jack.” ‘“You’re on,” says 
I. So we got up early, and George got tke 


UF THE WEST 5] 


gas engine tf_rning, and we were off to Cas- 
cade Lake, which is away up on Mount Con- 
stitution on another island about twelve 
miles run. While on the way we feasted 
our eyes on Mount Baker on the mainland 
ninety miles away, which is a beautiful! 
sight, indeed, with its snow-covered peak 
looming away up in the sky. How small we 
feel while viewing the grand work of Na 
ture! But, to get back to the main trail: 
We tied our ship to a pile, and a half hour's 
walk, ever upward, brought us to the lake 
a beautiful piece of water a mile and a half, 
perhaps, in length and half a mile wide 
Soon George, Jack Shuman, the first mate 
and cook, and I were in a boat with our 
trolls out. I had lit my pipe and was hav 
ing a fine dream when—‘‘Bang! Zin’ 
Whiz!” George says, “Say, you can’t sleep 
here; these trout won't let you.” Believe 
me, it was the truth. We had some scrap, 
but I won, and had a beautiful trout sixteen 
inches long. Just about then the cook got 
busy, and we had two. Well, not to tire 
you, we kept this up till we had thirty 
among us, and it didn’t take long, either 
We made camp, and pretty soon the cook 
shouted, “Come and get it.” Oh! ye Gods. 
what a feast! I wish I could tell of the 
next four days; but very few fishermen can 
write worth a cuss, so I'll just leave you to 
imagine what fun we had when [ tell you 
that the last four days were better than the 
first, and, as the old saying goes, we brought 
home the bacon—er the fish. The other 
picture shows my youngest trying her besi 
to steady five sixteen-inch trout long 
enough to take the picture. 

But, say, brother sportsmen, I’ve got to 
stop right now. I saw the editor scowl, so 
I’ll say, “Olive oil.” If you ever get near 
Friday Harbor, Wash., pay me a Call. 

Washington. JOHN R. MERCER. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 
such information from the game department channels, 


It is not our intention to divert 
but rather to solicit such infor. 


mation in addition to. what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 





Meeting of National Association of Fish and Game Commissioners. 


An important meeting of the National 
Association of Fish and Game Commission- 
ers was held at New Orleans, La., Oct. 18- 
19. We are indebted to G. W. Field of 
Boston, Mass., for a copy of the resolutions 
passed. We believe that in no other man- 
ner can we get the true and’ concrete views 
of our sportsmen than thru these meetings 
of our game wardens, and their delibera- 
tions should be given powerful weight: 


Resolved, That it is the opinion of this 
convention that a definite and compre- 
hensive series of national bird reservations 
is necessary for proper maintenance of the 
wild bird life of the continent. That these 
reservations should be sufficient in size and 
number to furnish adequate resting, feeding 
and breeding places for the migratory 
birds. We urge adequate federal legisla- 
tion and appropriations to make possible 
the development of such a’ system, to the 
end that the economic loss resulting from 
the unnecessary decrease in the food sup- 
ply naturally derived from wild ducks, 
geese, plover, grouse, and quail, and also 
the great loss to agriculture resulting from 
the depredations by insect pests may be 
lessened. We believe that this is a na 
tional problem and should be met by fed- 
eral eppropriations supplemented wherever 
possible by local contributions, and we urge 
definite organized action for securing these 
results by congressional action. 


Whereas, many states, realizing that our 
rapidly disappearing game birds cannot 
stand the enormous drain caused by the 
market hunter, have enacted laws prohibit- 
ing the sale of game and prescribing bag 
limits, while other states have neglected to 
adopt such measures, so important to the 
conservation of our game birds; 

Now, therefore, in order to equalize shoot- 
ing privileges thruout the United States, it 


is Resolved, That this Convention favors a 
Federal Law prescribing a bag limit and 
prohibiting the sale of migratory birds as 
defined in the treaty recently effected be 
tween the government of the United States 
and Great Britain. 


Whereas, it is evident that the sportsmen 
of the United States are vitally interested 
in the provisions of any measure that may 
hereafter be enacted by Congress to protect 
our migratory birds, either under the 
Weeks-McLean Migratory Bird Law, or the 
Federal treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain for the protection of mi- 
gratory birds, 

Be it Resolved, That the National Associ- 
ation of Game and Fish Commissioners, in 
convention assembled, request and recom- 
mend that the Honorable Secretary of Agri- 
culture direct the Bureau of his department 
in charge as provided under the law to as- 
certain from the committee of Congress to 
whom such bills are referred the date set 
for hearing thereon, and that this Bureau 
notify at the earliest possible date each of 
the State Commissions charged with the 
enforcement of game and fish laws, date 
when, and the place where such hearings 
will be held; in order that the respective 
commissions might avail themselves of the 
opportunity to be heard should they so de- 
sire. 


that 
and 


is a well known fact 
sportsmen of this Nation are the men, 
in ‘many instances, the only men, who take 
any interest in the cause of game or wild 


Whereas, it 


bird protection in the United States, and 
are in many states thru the Resident Hunt- 
ers’ License System providing the funds 
thru which the laws giving protection to 
game and wild birds are enforced, 


Therefore, be it Resolved, That it is the 
53 
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sense of this meeting that the sportsmen 
of'the nation are entitled to, and. should 
have on that committee known as the ad- 
visory board to the biological survey at 
Washington, a larger representation. And 
that this organization, the National Asso- 
ciation of Game and Fish Commissioners 
of “the United States, a body representing 
the organized sportsmen of the nation, 
should be accorded the privilege of sug- 
gesting thru its president, the names of 
ten or more candidates for position on such 
board of whom: five at least we suggest 
shall be selected by the secretary of agricul- 
ture for such appointment; and that a copy 
of this resolution be sent to the Honorable 
D. FF. Houston, secretary of agriculture at 
Washington. 


Whereas, Several states of the Union ap- 
pear to have no official departments of 
fish and game, and 

Whereas, Such a delinquency is distinctly 
a hardship and detrimental to the interest 
and welfare of the people of such common- 
wealth, be it 

Resolved, That this National Association 


of Game and Fish Commissioners,. present, 
thru its secretary, its compliments to such 
respective legislatures as may convene dur- 
ing the ensuing year, with an urgent request 
that enactments be passed creating such 
state organizations in order to properly as- 
sist in maintaining and protecting the wild 
life involved. 


Game Sanctuaries.—We strongly favor 
national legislation for the better protec- 
tion of wild game by the establishment of 
game sanctuaries in our national forests 
under the plan proposed by the Chamber- 
lain bill (S. 4418) now before Congress, 
giving game animals a home where they 
may raise their young in security from 
ruthless and indiscriminate slaughter, with- 
out interference with agricultural and 
grazing industries, and thus provide by their 
natural increase, and overflow into sur- 
rounding territory, a new food supply and 
also the perpetuation of legitimate sport: 
and to accomplish these ends, this body 
now urges Congress to enact into law at 
this session, the Chamberlain bill, now 
before the Senate. 


Chicken Hunting in Nebraska. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In our part of Ne- 
braska (Loup City) we can get up a little 
prairie chicken hunt any day from Septem. 
ber 1 to December 1. Birds have been 
plentiful the past fall. It is only necessary 
to go from five to ten miles out of town. 
These birds can be found in bunches of 
from six to a dozen or even Many more. 
At this time of the year (November) most 
all our shooting is done in the cornfield, 
where a dog is not much good. These pic- 
tures were taken about October Ist, 1916. 
The day was very warm. On a hot day we 
generally find these birds in the grass, and 
on such a day you can use the dog to good 
advantage. The dog in one of the pictures 
is seen making a nice point, as will be 


seen. This picture was taken while eating 
our lunch, and the chicken which dog is 
making a point on, was within ten yards of 
the wagon all the while we were eating. 
Such a thing often takes place, as birds in 
this part of the country on a hot day are 
very hard to raise. You may say that you 
some times have to kick them out in order 
to raise them, This most generally takes 
place when the birds have been raised and 
are spread out in singles. 

The birds are not as plentiful as they 
were ten years ago, but there are still a 
good many left. The hunting has been light 
this season. Birds this year were not wild, 
especially when hunting in the cornfield. 
When you do kill one in the cornfield it is 
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Pointing a chicken 30 feet from the wagon. 

















Fruits of the Nebraska chicken fields. 


necessary to go at once to the spot, or you 
may lose your bird. They are by this time 
gathered in bunches and ready for the win- 
ter. As I have stated before, the day on 
which these photographs were taken was 


hot, but we had plenty of water, which is 
always necessary in this country both for 


man and dog. I have quite often seen bird 
dogs play out, and when they do, they can’t 
smell a chicken right under their nose. The 
dog in this picture is a split-nose English 
pointer. It became overheated and died 
just one week after the hunt in question. I 
want to say nere, don’t keep your hunting 
dog too fat. 

The year of 1913 and 1914 our quail were 
nearly all killed off by the heavy snow- 
storms. In this country the snow storms 





——aa 
kill more quail in a single. storm than the 
hunters kill in years. They are just now 
getting a start again and should we have a 
few mild winters the quail will be plentiful 
once more. 

About eight years ago the sportsmen of 
three different towns went in together 
Loup City, Rockville and Ravenna. We put 
out about twenty pairs of Chinese pheas 
ants. We paid $10 a pair for them, but 
think it was a good investment, for there 
are many of these birds in this part of the 
country now. They are also very tame. 
Some of them feed among the farmers’ 
chickens. We are all trying hard to pro- 
tect them, so as to give them a good start. 
I believe that in five to ten years there will 
be many hundreds of them. It is now a 








The author and his father. T. H. Elsner, with a nice bag of chickens. 
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common thing to hear the farmer say, ‘““Why 
I have two bunches of pheasants on my 
farm.” So you can see that we stocked 
this section of the country well, and thar. 
they can later on be hunted,as these birds 
multiply very fast. Once in a while a hen 
pheasant is found with a bunch of chickens. 
and is sometimes killed, by mistake, as tha 
hunter is not quick enough to notice the 
difference in flight between the chickens 


and pheasants. We would like to see ths 
sportsmen in other sections of this state 
put out pheasants, They are a hardy bird 
and will sooner or later take the place of 
the prairie chicken. My father, T. H. Els- 
ner, and I have been readers of your val- 
uable magazine for fifteen years. We could 
not get along without it. It is up to the 
minute in every way and in a class by it- 
self, HENRY M. ELSNER. 
Nebraska. 


Suggestions on a New Grouse Law in Colorado. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to say 
a few words in regard to the game laws on 
grouse in this state. Now the season opens 
on August 15th, at which time the young 
birds are only about half grown and some 
of them not that large, and when you find 
a covey if you kill the old hen all you have 
to do is to stay right there and get .the 
whole covey. And another thing; the bag 
limit (twenty birds in one day) is too large. 
There isn’t a family that can use twenty 
birds before they spoil at that time of year. 

And I would like to see a law passed to 


stop hunting grouse with a dog as I don’t 
think that gives the birds a fair show as 
they don’t scare very easy, and when a dog 
finds a covey a good shot can get the whole 
bunch. I surely would like to see the grouse 
protected better, for I think they are the 
finest game bird left to hunt around these 
parts, and if they are not protected better 
we will not have any to hunt in a few more 
years. I would like to see the season open 
about the 10th of September and close 
October 31st, with a bag limit of ten birds. 
Colorado C. T. DEARING. 


Michigan’s State Game Farm. 


State Game and Fish Commissioner W. 
R. Oates of Michigan has sent us a review 
of that state’s state game farm from which 
we extract the following: 

“Game wardens and their deputies en- 
forcing laws prohibiting the killing of cer- 
tain game did not prove sufficient power 
to prevent destruction of game and bird 
life, and finally the idea of propagation was 
hit upon. Hence came game preserves, 

“It was argued that the state has some 
600,000 acres of lands. much of it densely 
wooded and a natural home for game birds 
and animals. It was figured out that pro- 
tecting these forests and at thesame time 
replenishing the game life would prevent 
the threatened. extinction, 


“The step forward has been made, and 
today at Portage lake, near Grayling, Michi- 
gan’s first game preserve is in its infancy 
and bids fair to become one of the most 
beautiful attractions of which the state can 
boast. Here will be found herds of deer 
and elk, an occasional moose, pheasants, 
wild turkeys, wild geese and other game 
life protected from the hunter’s gun and 
provided with a fenced enclosure. 

“Food is provided for. When the winters 
are long and-cold, the quail and other birds 
that many times perish are given suste- 
nance. Rapidly multiplying, they will with- 
in a short time give hunters many a good 
shot if such hunting is allowed, which will 
not be for several years, at least.” 


Laws Protecting Fur-Bearing Animals. 


In spite of the steadily diminishing sup- 
ply of animals from which the finer furs 
are obtained, the value of the raw fur pro- 
duction of the United States and Canada 
has grown enormously in recent years, ac- 
cording to Farmers’ Bulletin 783 Laws Re- 
lating to Fur-Bearing Animals, 1916, recent- 
ly issued by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The earnings of the trappers of 
North America in 1915 are estimated by the 
author of the bulletin to have been not less 
than $20,000,000, altho exports of raw furs 


for the year were only about half the nor- 
mal proportion. In large part, the indus- 
try owes its continued success, the bulletin 
indicates, to legislation passed in recent 
years protecting fur animals in much of 
the territory where the business is import- 
ant. 

Two additional states—Kentucky and 
Mississippi—passed state-wide laws for the 
protection of fur-bearing animals during 
1916. In addition, Virginia: passed a gen- 
eral law but provided that the act shall not 
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become effective in any county until the 
board of county supervisors shall have 
adopted it, 

As a result of the legislation for the year 
the total number of states protecting one 
or more species of fur-bearing animals by 
statewide laws is increased to 39, in addi- 


tion to Alaska. The bulletin contains an 
outline of the provisions of existing laws 
by states and the provinces of Canada. 
Copies of the publication may be had free 
on application to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture as long as the department’s 
supply lasts. 


Killing a Buck for Holiday Meat. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Am writing you for 
a little information. I have a buck deer 
that got crippled some time back and wish 
to slaughter him for holidays. Of course 
they are just in their breeding season in 
this country in December and not fit to 
eat in that stage. Can I castrate this buck 
this fall and keep him from getting strong 
and rutting so he would make nice eating? 

I am quite familiar with the nature of 
deer as I have a band of my own, but never 
had experience along this line. 

I was advised to slaughter him early in 
fall before breeding season set in and keep 
in cold storage until wanted for winter use. 
Would like your advice on this subject. 

Iowa. JAS M. BALDWIN. 


We referred Mr. Baldwin’s letter to W. 
H. Pigg, one of Colorado’s best known 
sportsmen, and at one time owner of a iarge 
deer and elk preserve in Colorado. Mr. 
Pigg replied as follows: 

Dear Friend:—yYours’ enclosing letter 
from Mr. Baldwin just read. Will advise 
Mr. Baldwin to slaughter the buck just be- 
fore the rutting season and put in cold 
storage or castrate in the spring about 
horn-casting time. As the vitality of the 
generative organs is the lowest at that 
period and highest about breeding time the 
danger of fatal results would thus be re- 
duced to a minimum. W. H. PIGG. 

Colorado. 


A Modern Young Daniel Boone. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I received your 
letter after several days of impatient wait- 
ing. It is almost impossible to wait for 
Outdoor Life to come each month. After 
reading your letter I felt as if 1 had been 
a member of your “family” for years, Per- 
haps you should like to know me better. I 
am 15 years of age and am in the tenth 
grade. I am going to Elmwood High school 
and play on the football team. We have 
been defeated only twice. I also play tennis 
and basket ball and am an active player in 
all; but best of all, I love to swing my shot- 
gun and go bagging squirrels, rabbits, ducks 
and gueese, 


I also like to take the trail with a few 
necessary things and spend my leisure days 
of vacation in trapping. I have caught 937 
muskrats, 12 minks, 98 skunks, 700 civet 
cats and pole cats, and 2 coyotes, in my 
three years of trapping. I have 140 No. 1 
traps, 160 No. 0 and 40 No. 2 traps, About 
half of them are jump traps. 

I use the Stevens .22 rifle and revolver 
for most of my hunting and trapping. I 
have a double-barrel shotgun that will kick 
stars out of a brass monkey, sol use it only 
in emergencies, I use my repeating shot- 
gun usually. LAWRENCE R. WISEMAN. 

Nebraska. 


Boosters for Game Protection in Minnesota. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been a sub- 
scriber of your valuable magazine for the 
last twelve years and have got to be one 
of the many who look forward each month 
for its arrival. The stand you have taken 
for the protection of game and fish should 
appeal to the heart of every true sportsman 
who loves the great outdoors. 

The Gopher Campfire Club is an organi- 
zation in our city of which I have the honor 
to be secretary and treasurer. Our club 
has a membership of 600. We get together 
each summer and have a three days’ picnic 
on the shore of one of our beautiful lakes. 
There we cast all formalities aside—young 
and old, business men,. clergymen and all— 
and again we are all boys. The program 
consists of shooting, both with rifle and at 
the trap, swimming, canoeing, quoits, stilt 
walking, all of which is participated in by 


young and old, and a grand round of pleas- 
ure is indulged in thruout the three days, 
when tents are packed and we scatter to 
our duties and wait for the grand mid-win- 
ter banquet, where again we meet to enjoy 
and talk over the business of game protec- 
tion. 

With this I will inclose to you one of our 
menu cards of our last banquet, the object 
being to have you read the Articles of 
Faith which each member must sign and 
pledge his support. 

We have joined the American Game Pro- 
tective Association of New York, and also 
are members of the Minnesota Game Pro- 
tective league. I can easily see the effects 
of our organization. Boys who would at 
heart violate the game law will nesitate for 
fear someone would see or know of it, now. 

Minnesota. W. D. GRIFFITH. 
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Toting Deer to Camp, Whole. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A few years ago, 
while hunting deer, I shot two nice bucks, 
one a large blacktail and the other a good- 
sized whitetail. They were only about half 
a mile apart, but at least four miles from 
camp. We had no pack horses and the 
country was very rough, so that a wagon 
was out of the question. I wanted very 
much to get them home whole, and how 
to get them to camp was a problem, until 
I hit on the following expedient: 

I cut two pine trees about 5 inches thru 
at the butts and laced them together about 
18 inches apart with a light rope. I tied 
my two deer on this improvised toboggan 


with their-heads to the butts of the trees. 
It was a simple matter to hitch one of our 
dray horses to the tree butts with another 
rope and those trees slid along over the 
ground almost as easily as a sled over snow. 
Using a little care in avoiding bad rocks 
and stumps, I got my two deer into camp 
without a scratch and no effort on my part, 
comparatively speaking. Anyone who has 
carried a 225-lb. buck on his back several 
miles, or swung to a pole between two men, 
will agree that it is no light task, and a 
trial of this method will prove very satis- 
factory. M. C. JOHNSTON, M. D. 
South Dakota. 


Five Settlers Convicted of Killing Deer. 


Advice from the Denver office of the For- 
est Service, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, tell us that Messrs. Marshall Peavy, 
Hoyt Williams, Law Drake, Ben Savage, and 
John Pulliam, residents of the Deep Creex 
settlement in Routt county, Colo., were con- 
victed and fined for killing deer before the 
county court at Steamboat Springs on Oc- 
tober 31, the fines and costs amounting to 
$770.70. 

Thru information furnished to forest offi- 
cers at Steamboat Springs on October 20, 
by a ranchman living in the vicinity of Deep 


Creek to the effect that nine deer had been 
killed near the Buckner Mill, Acting Super- 
visor Peck, accompanied by State Game 
Warden Engel of Craig, and Forest Officers 
Richey, Rose and Meadon, made a search 
of the Deep Creek settlement which re- 
sulted in the arrest and conviction of the 
five men. 

The killing is said to have occurred dur- 
ing a cattle round-up on October 5. The 
case is one of the most important from the 
number of persons involved and in the dis- 
patch with which it was handled on record 
in the state. 


White and Black-tail Rabbits in Colorado. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to ask 
a few questions regarding rabbits. There 
are a few rabbits here that have white tails 
about four inches long, fur almost like that 
of a coyote and which, lope like a ‘horse. 
They are finely built, have a very broad 
back and hips, and are almost half again 
as large as the common jack rabbit. They 
stay in chop hills and one can hardly get a 
shot at them. I killed one last year and 
took it to several people, who had never 
seen one of them; one man said that it 
might be a snowshoe rabbit. But it does 


not look anything like a snowshoe to me. 
Colorado, W. J. CARSON. 


Answer:—The rabbit you refer to is the 
white-tail jack-rabbit. There are two species 
of jack-rabbits on the plains of Colorado, 
namely the black-tail and the white-tail. 
The latter is a much larger rabbit than the 
black-tail and has a different lope than the 


black-tail. Your description of it tallies 
with that of the white-tail jack-rabbit. You 
would find no snowshoe rabbits in your sec- 
tion.—Editor. 


Hunting and Trespassing. 


THe hunting season opened Sunday, and 
yesterday many complaints of trespassing 
and damage were registered. At least one 
valuable animal was. killed, a number of 
other domestic animals were wounded, “no 
hunting” signs were generally ignored, many 
fences were pulled down, and in many other 
respects many of the hunters who were out 
at the opening of season committed acts that 
are complained of.—Yakima (Wash.) Morn- 
ing Herald, Oct. 3. 1916. 


While there are many unjust charges laid 
at the door of the sportsman and fisher- 
man, yet on the other hand, many farmers’ 
rights are most flagrantly ignored by the 


men with rod and gun. The above is only 
a part of an editorial appearing in the pub- 
lication mentioned, but sufficient of it is 
clipped to give an idea of the sentiment 
back of it. It furnishes us with an insight 
into the feelings of certain of our rural 
friends at times when they have been 
wronged, and we offer the little “pulse 
throb” as a hint to our brethren to be care- 
ful and always observe the rules of com- 
mon sense and common decency in travel- 
ing over the lands of the tiller of the soil. 











Pioneers of the Future. 


By Edward R. Battles. 


Two generations ago the pioneer scout 
stood on the crest of the silent Rockies and 
gazed upon the camps of the redskins. He 
stood silent, thinking. He planned the easi- 
est way to invade and civilize a new coun- 
try; he chose the smoothest trails and led 
the settlers on. That was two generations 
ago and he was the old pioneer. 

Today a sneaky-eyed scout of the pioneers- 
to-be stands upon'the same crest of the 
silent Rockies and gazes upon the cities and 
ranches of the Americans. He stands silent, 
thinking. Is he planning the easiest way 
for his Oriental brothers to invade? If not, 
then what is his mission? Why does he not 
learn our language, read our literature and 
study our history? Why does he speak his 
mother tongue, write in his own language 
to his native land, encourage his brothers 
to immigrate and purchase land at the most 
strategic points? Indirectly and silently he 
selects smooth trails, unknown to us. The 
pioneer scouts used the “six-shooter” and 
the Winchester, but the pioneers of the fu- 
ture are using something that meets with no 
resistance—cheap labor. They have adopt- 
ed a “watchful-waiting” policy and undis- 
turbed they labor continuously. 

The “Old West” is nothing to them, and 
sad to say, it seems only a myth to most 
people today. The hardships and inconven}- 


ences of olden times hardly seem plausible. 


when. compared to modern improvements; 
they are a mystery to the present young- 
sters of the fourth generation. 

For the “Old West” is gone for good; 
practically nothing of the much-quoted fron- 
tier remains. Occasionally at a social gath- 
ering some “old-timer” will tell of the early 
trials he had in holding his claim. He will 
recall how he saw “feather heads” peeping 
over the hill while he was looking for his 
cows; and he will probably speak of how he 
walked a mile for water to cook dinner. 
But very few are fortunate enough to be 
present when such recollections delight the 
listeners. The great bulk of the public never 
hear the stories authentically. They appear 
in only one part of the daily newspapers— 
the obituary column, This may seem 
strange, yet it is true. In many of the death 


stories the reporter devotes several para- 
graphs to the early life of the deceased and 
tells how he or she crossed the plains on a 
“prairie schooner.” And these obituaries ap- 
pear almost daily. Over the same trail as 
the red man went the Old American is trav- 
eling and taking with him the tiny bit of 
the real West that perhaps remains in some 
localities. 

The “prairie-schooner” days are a picture 
that no true artist of this generation can 
paint, as they know not, and never can 
know, the conditions and life of the past, 
Remington pictured it, but he, too, is gone. 
Will the second Remington be a See Yup or 
a Leitz Chelakhakai? 

Only a distorted conception of the frontier 
remains in the minds of the masses, In 
fact, only the highly imaginative minds can 
see the once “Old West,” and even then not 
one in a hundred see it correctly, for the 
sensational films featured in the cheapest 
of fire-trap theaters are inflaming the minds 
of the school boy and the stolid Russian 
farmer, who take for granted that such 
absurdities really existed. Their favorite 
representation of the West is the grotesque 
cow puncher pictured to kill four or five 
men and as many quarts a day. 

I mentioned the stolid Russian. Yes, he 
with the yellow man and other negroid 
types of pro-European farmers are taking 
(but not filling) the place of the real Amer- 
icans. His wife and stunted children work 
from dawn until dusk in the bean fields; 
the Japanese labor in the beet fields, and 
Yee Sing, from Pekin, does laundry cheaper 
than Widow Denison; Pedro Figaro has suc- 
ceeded Mike Clancy as section boss and 
batches in a vernacular way in a bunk car. 
These “modern Westerners” dress their 
wives and daughters in calico. Instead of 
investing their earnings to develop the re- 
sources of the country and educate their 
children, they send their money to their 
fatherland that was not good enough to live 
in, for relatives to save and help pay taxes 
to a king. The little buying they do is 
either at a fellow-countryman’s store or at 
Woolworth’s. These are the “moderners” 
who inhabit and enjoy the towns and local- 
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ities developed by the pioneers, cowboys, 
prospectors, trappers and miners. The real 
American drove the Indians to oblivion; 
will the foreigners from Southern Europe 
and the yellow man, for many generations 
to come, cause history to repeat itself? 
Many people upon their arrival here are 
disappointed with present conditions, Their 
idea as the West should be is far different 
from what they see. Chief among these is, 
perhaps, the Eastern tourist. I met a tour- 
ist the other day who said he was sur- 
prised to see Indians so industrious in Colo- 
rado as to work on the section for railroads. 
They were not Indians he saw, but Mex}- 
cans, the friends of the pioneers-to-be. As 
usual the traveler knew it not. He hears 
the cough of the automobile instead of the 
coyote’s cry, and he is disappointed when 
he discovers that business men are as 


shrewd as those in Boston and Cleveland. 
His wife is displeased when she learns that 
the Cliff Dwellers do not inhabit the ruins, 
and his son is mortified when laughed at 
and called a tenderfoot for wearing his 
khaki suit, spurs and six-shooter. 

The brown man, too, is among those who 
laugh, but I am afraid it is not at the ten- 
derfoot—only a jeer as he thinks of the 
pioneers of the future. Once again I must 
say, the “Old West” is gone. Yesterday 
the moving-picture operator showed a reel 
entitled “On the Frontier’; today he is run- 
ning a picture, “The Stranger’s Arrival,” 
and tomorrow he will feature a great pro- 
duction that costs millions, played by hun- 
dreds of thousands of actors and that took 
generation after generation to complete. It 
will be called “The Death of a Nation.” 


New National Monument in Alaska. 


As a result of recommendations made by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the “Old Kas- 
san National Monument,” consisting of thir- 
ty-eight acres within the Tongass National 
Forest, Alaska, has just been created by 
presidential proclamation. The tract em- 
braces the well-known abandoned Haida In- 
dian village of Old Kassan, situated on 
Prince of Wales Island in Southeastern 
Alaska, about thirty miles west of the city 
of Ketchikan. 

The village was abandoned by the Indians 
about ten years ago. Among the relics which 
remain there are about fifty Indian totem 


poles, five or six of which are classed as 
exceedingly good specimens. In the deserted 
village there are also eight large square 
buildings which were originally constructed 
according to the peculiar plan of the Haida 
Indians, and which, it is stated by those best 
qualified to know, represent the best speci- 
mens of Haida architecture that now exist. 
The largest of these buildings is approxi- 
mately forty by sixty feet in size and is 
made entirely of round and carved timbers. 
There also remain a number of Indian 
graves, with the typical small grave houses 
erected by the Alaskan Indians. 


Frontier Knives. 


Altho the rifle and the revolver were the 
two chief frontier weapons and daily tools, 
the knife was not far behind, especially in 
the old muzzle-loading days. The bowie 


knife is the one knife typical of America as 
the cimeter is of the Turk and the Arab, 
the two-handed sword of the Japanese, or 
the rapier of the French. The bowie was 








The knife herewith illustrated and referred to in this story was left with us by Mr. 
Thomas, with the following note: “So far as I am able to tell, here is a genuine Bowie- 
knife, the first one I have ever seen. Lee Knapp, the Denver gunsmith, is of the same 
opinion.” As will be seen by the rule shown alongside, the knife is nearly 16 in. long, in- 
eluding handle. Many of the original Bowie-knives had blades 15 in, long. 
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purely a weapon; it was too big and heavy 
for hunting purposes, and was used mostly 
in the South and the Southwest. Its chief 
use was when the firearms were empty. But 
the metallic cartridge put an end largely to 
the use of the bowie knife. 

The one herein illustrated is the real 
thing, as is the hunting knife pictured. “Bob 


JIM BAKER’S 


Blade, 4%x1% inches. 


Bennet’s bowie,” as this old relic of fron- 
tier days is called, has stamped on the hilt, 
“Capt. Wm. Gibson, Denver, 1886.” It is 
handmade, weighs over two pounds and is 
double-edged back from the point on the top 
part of the “clip” or curve. The hilt is very 
heavy and served something like a pair of 
more modern -brass knucks for striking, as 
did the end of the handle, which is a piece 
of steel nearly an inch square and solid to 
the blade. From the shape of the horn han- 
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dle it was evidently intended to be used in 
the left hand, as one side of the bone bulges 
outwards and the otherwise slightly inwards. 
It is the property of Robert Ames Benne) 
of Denver. 

The hunting, or skinning, knife was made 
in the early ’70s in Colorado by Jim Baker, 
one of the most noted of genuine frontiers- 


MEAT KNIFE. 


Handle, 3%x% inches. 


men, and given by him to D. C. Oakes, an 
old-time Colorado Indian agent. He made it 
with his own hands from an old file, and 
the handle is of smoothed elk or deer horn. 
he blade is rather thick for so short a 
knife. It is purely a meat tool and was noi 
meant for a weapon. It has dressed many 
a buffalo, bear, antelope, elk, deer and sheep. 
and skinned beaver and other fur-bearers. 
It is the property of W. A. Bennet of Den- 
ver. CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


Mr. Wescott Again Writes of Death Valley. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It seems necessary 
for me to again reply to the article of Mr. 
Frank S. Washburn in the October Outdoor 
Life, and his efforts to infer that some of 
the statements made in my letter were in- 
correct. 

I shall endeavor to say “multum in parvo.” 
Any intelligent reader who has taken the 
pains to compare the two letters will at 
once see that Mr. W. has not properly dl- 
gested my letter, but has rather exposed his 
limited knowledge—among scientific lines— 
of the Great American Desert. 

Mr. W. evidently is not aware that there 
is an organization in Southern California 
that has undertaken to mark the water loca: 
tions with signs of various kinds, and that 
for fifteen years I have done the field. work. 
These water signs extend from almost the 
Mexican line to the southern Death Valley 
district. This was the first and original 
work of this kind. 

There are many water and road signs In 
all parts of the desert, usually painted on a 
box lid. Signs were placed in the Stovepipe 
Well country as early as 1852. 

Relative to canteen and water: I carry a 
two-quart canteen, a matter of training. 
That does not follow that I advise anyone 


to do the same. I require little water. 
W. evidently has a thirst corresponding to 
his avoirdupois. 

As to the two misspelled words—they do 
look rather bad in print. I wonder if W. 
ever had any previous journalistic aspira- 
tions? Did he ever hear of a certain para- 
site that is found in all publishing establish- 
ments? It is found, in small numbers, in 
the editorial sanctum sanctorum, but in 
much greater numbers in the composition 
department, also among the linotype ma- 
chines. It somewhat resembles the Snolo- 
goster—it is known as the typographical er- 
ror. In the Mss. those words were spelled 
correctly. On all maps you'll find it Stain- 
ger’s Ranch, not Steneger’s, as you have it. 
Maybe the microbe got into your letter also. 
The history of the D. V. Ranch is too well 
known by every user of the famous washing 
powder to need any comment. 

Read again, Mr. W.!—‘the 
working mines upon our Great American 
Desert’’—that comprises the entire desert 
territory of Arizona, California, Nevada and 
Utah. 

As to the roads, my statement still stands, 
notwithstanding Mr. W. He.also has dis- 
covered a new, and third, “Devil’s Play- 


hundreds of 
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ground.” The statement regarding men 
spending the entire summer or winter in 
D. V. is not founded on fact. 

Are you aware that the average prospec- 
tor does carry a hammer, without a drill?— 
a geological hammer, or prospector’s pick. 
Read the reference to good water, and dl- 
gest it—if you can, Mr. W. Does a small 
lake or pool formed by a cloudburst constt- 
tute a lake? 

Like the other fellow, W.’s knowledge 


seems to be limited to “The Stovepipes’— 
the narrowest, safest crossing in the sink. 
Of the borax marsh, Amargosa Wash, Sara- 
toga Wash or the big end of D. V.—in fact, 
all but the “Stovepipes”’—his information 
amounts to “nada se.” 

The entire article has the earmarks of 
schoolboy guying rather than an intelligent 
rolling over the coals—which I enjoy as 
much as our friend C. T. 

LOU WESCOTT BECK. 


The Cowhorse Blanket. 


The old saddle blanket hangs on the wall, 
Dirt-stained, greasy and torn, 

Its once vivid stripes of Navajo hue 
Are somewhat subdued and forlorn; 

But it still has the smell—that delectable 


smell— 


Of a blanket a cowhorse has worn. 


H. D. GUIE. 














BILL RICHARDS. 


Owner of Green Lodge Shooting Preserve, California, forty-two miles from San Fran- 


cisco. Mr. Richards is here seen with two of his best dogs and a nice bag of ducks. 

















McCutchen and the Guns. 


Chauncey Thomas. 


When an Old Timer hangs his Peace- 
maker .45 up on a nail and elopes with a 
single-action .38-40 S. & W., and a nice shiny 
nickel-plated one at that, named “Silver 
Queen,” then there is something wrong. 
Must be. Add to this crime a .44-40 nick- 
eled S. & W. double-action, and he is be- 
yond hope. “Guilty, your honor.” 

l.ee Knapp started it. His fault. He took 
advantage of my innocence and swapped 
with me, Lee is one of the best gun- 
smiths in the. West, and also one of the best 
of sixgun,men, an excellent judge of red 
liquor and as grouchy as he is square 
and clear-headed. Hence this Smith & Wes- 
son disease of mine—and I have it awfully 
bad. Lee uses an S. A. Colt. 

Whoever saw a new gun that did not 
need airing? So McCutchen and I poked on 
out to the “Pit’---an abandoned brickyard 
“jumped” by the Denver Pistol Club—and 
turned the artillery loose. Nothing but a 
club or a retainer fee will convince Mc- 
Cutchen that the .38 S. & W. Special] is not 
the most accurate hand weapon in the world 
—and I think he is right. He is a lawyer, 
you know, but in spite of this handicap at 
times he shows almost human intelligence 
—at least about sixshooters. So I Jet him 
do most of the shooting, just to compare 
the guns, 

The distance was 50 yards, measured, and 
all the shots were on the Standard Ameri- 
can target. “Standard American Target” is 
gibberish, of course, to most of us—toma- 
to can” would be clearer—so I will exp. in 
that the diameter of the rings in inches a,c 
as follows: 3.39, 5.54, 8.00, 11.00, 14.80, 19.68, 
26.83. The three inside rings form the black 
bull’s-eye and measure just 8 inches. I 
cannot shoot alongside of the world’s rec- 
ord pistol team in Denver, but I can shoot 
probably better than 19 out of 20 who 
“monkey” with the revolver, including sol- 
diers of all kinds incidentally, and I here 
confess that ifI can get 4 of the black 8-inch 
bull’s-eyes out of a. cylinderful—6 shots—at 
50 yards, off-hand, that I am doing pretty 


Usually I get about 3 of them, 


5 bulls out of 6 shots I won’t 
Never yet 


good for me, 
and if I get 
speak to anyone for an hour. 
have I ever got 6 of them. 

Of course we all hear of the chap who 
nonchalantly pops six shots into a silver 
dollar at whatever distance he fancies, and 
without taking aim, just like throwing po- 
tatoes off the end of a stick—but there is 
nothing like that in our family. So 3 or 4 
bulls at 50 yards is my limit, off-hand, of 
course. 

But McCutchen can do better. Also, to 
my amazement, I found out that he shot 
about as well off-hand as he did with a rest 
although of course no man can do this all 
the time. Thus he took his .38 S. & W. 
Special with &-inch Peterson Special bar- 
rel and rang up 96 twice off-hand, and then 
with a rest got only 98. That is, on a ba- 
sis of percentage, a rest gave him only 2 
per cent. advantage over off-hand holding. 
The only way I can account for such un- 
canny proceedings is that he had a machine 
rest concealed in his sleeve. 

Then he took my “big gun,” as he calls it, 
the .38-40 S. & W., single-action, and with a 
rest got 90. Next time he got 92. Both 
trials—5 shots each, of course—were from 
a rest. He did not shoot my gun off-hand. 

Now recall that with his own gun, the 
8-inch .38 S. & W. Special, he got 96 twice 
off-hand, and 98 with a rest. This is, in 
round figures, nearly 10 per cent. better in 
favor of his gun. He claimed that the re- 
spective scores represented the relative ac- 
curacy of the two cartridges,.the .38-40 
compared to the .38 Special. The .38 Spe- 
cial cartridge is undoubtedly more accurate 
than the .38-40, but I doubt if the differ- 
ence is as great as 10 per cent., for this 
reason: 

Beth tests were made by a world expert 
and gold medal winner under duplicate con- 
ditions, except that the .38 Special has an 
8-inch barrel and my .38-40 has only a 6%- 
inch barrel. My sighting base is therefore 
8 inches, and his sighting base is about 9% 
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Cc. M. McCutchen’s prone or seated position with revolver. The bracing arm behind 
is shown here somewhat nearer the body than usual, but each shooter will attend to this 


detail according to the comparative lengths of 


his own arm and body. The McCutchen 


prone position gives almost as steady a hold as Chauncey Thomas’ position, but in addition 
gives a perfectly free range for sighting and for running shots. Sights full distance from 


the eye. 


inches. Target sights on both guns, of 
course. A little figuring will show that the 
two scores stand in about the same rela- 
tion as the length of the sighting bases. 
This is not conclusive, of course, but it has 
a lot more to do with the difference of the 
scores, to mind, at least, than has the dif- 
ference of accuracy between the .38 Spe- 
cial and’ the .38-40 cartridges. Also, Mc- 
Cutchen was using a gun and sights with 
which he was familiar, and my gun and 
sights were new to him. He uses the reg- 
ular Partridge target sight, a square-cut 
front sight and a square-cut rear notch, 
while I had on the Paine Lyman sight, 
which consists of a very wide open rear 
sight and a round-bead front sight. 

Then to give the two cartridges a test 
from another angle, I took the guns. And 
here is where I would be ashamed of my- 
self, for I shot from rest, except for my 
bum eyes. With the .38-40 I rang up &6, 
and with the .38 Special—8s-inch barrel—I 
scored 78. Again the effect of strange 
guns, sights and trigger pulls showed itself, 
but this time just the reverse as to scores. 
In each casé each man did his best with his 
own gun, and in just about the same rela- 
tive proportion. McCutchen was roughly 10 
per cent. behind with my strange gun, and 
I was about 10 per cent. behind with his 
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strange gun. I avoid exact percentages here 
as other scores would vary and hence vary 
the percentage accordingly. 

Hence, I am inclined to think that the 
difference of shooting in the case of each 
of us was due more to not knowing both 
guns equally well than to any difference in 
guns or cartridges, except the longer sight- 
ing base of McCutchen’s gun, and even 
this did not bring my score with it up to 
the score I made with my own shorter gun. 

We did some off-hand shooting, of course, 
with both guns, back and forth, but kept 
no record of it, and it does not figure in 
what we were testing out. 

Another day I went out to the pit alone 
with the .28-40 S. A. S. & W. and the .44-40 
D. A. S. & W., 5-inch barrel, and compared 
the two guns off-hand, but kept no exact 
records. I am not good at foot racing back 
and forth over a 50-yard pistol range, you 
know. But I found out that, roughly 
speaking; I can shoot about 25 to 33 per 
cent, better with the .38-40 S. A, 6%-inch 
barrel than I can with the .44-40 D. A. 5-inch 
barrel. The longer sighting base cuts a 
wonderful figure’ on the single-action, and 
so does the lesser recoil, better trigger pull 
and grip, and also the trifle lesser report. 
The kick of the .44-40 disturbed me con- 
siderably, while the recoil of the .38-40 did 
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not seem to bother me a bit, any more 
than would a .22. But in both cases I no- 
tice that the noise has considerable to do 
with a tendency to flinch. That is, a man 
will shoot better with padded ears, or in 
the open air, than he will in a closed shed 
where the gun slams_his ears like a small 
cannon, 

McCutchen was shooting Peters in his .38 
Special, and I used one box of Winchester 
and one of U. M. C., both smokeless with 
soft-nose bullets—I mean the bullets with 
the nickel jackets but lead points. Evidently 
Winchester and U. M. C. load different 
powders in the .38-40 smokeless, and neither 
powder burned completely. 

Also I noticed when I stood by the target 
50 yards away, that McCutchen’s .38 Spe- 
cial showed no flash in the shadows of the 
shed, while my .38-40 showed a flash as 
large as my hat, say a circle of about one 
foot across. In actual power I would 
roughly estimate the .38-40s we were using 
that day as about double the power of the 
smokeless .38 Specials. 

To compare the effect on accuracy of the 
length of barrels McCutchen tried his .38 
S. & W. Special with the 4-inch barrel, and 
got a group of 80, all on the same tarcet, 
range, etc., just as with the longer guns. 
He shot off-hand, but as I have just said, he 
seems to hold about as well off-hand as he 
does with a rest. Now notice—same cundi- 
tions exactly, same gun, cartridges, range, 
etc., but a difference only in barrel length; 
96 to 98 for the 8-inch barrel, and 80 for the 
4-inch barrel. We did not try out McCutcu 
en’s 6-inch Special S. & W. that day, but 
after hundreds of shots out of it compared 
with the same gun with 8-inch barrei he 
estimates that the 8-inch barrel will shoot 
%-inch closer at 50 yards than wiil the 
6-inch barrel, 


The short barrel does not vary so much 
sideways as it does up and down. By this 
I mean that a box of cartridges shot from 
a 8 or 4-inch barrel in any gun will show 
much more variation on the target up and 
down than sideways. The reason probably 
is merely one of eyesight. It seems im- 
practical for the human eye to bite off the 
Same amount of the front sight to each shot 
to within less than 1/100 of an inch, Now 
with common sights over a 4-inch barrel we 
usually‘ have about a 5-inch sighting base, 
that is, the distance between the front and 
the rear sights. Target sights, of course, 
because the rear sight is as far back as 
possible, give a longer sighting base over 
the same barrel. But let us take a 5-inch 
sighting base, and the error of holding up 
and down of 1/100 of an inch; 1/100 of an 
inch fordSimches equals 2/100 of aninch for 
10 inches or 360/100 of an inch, or 3.6 inches 
for 50 yards. Now double the sighting base 
to 8 inches and you reduce this error in 
holding just one-half or to only 1.8 inches. 
Thus the theoretical optics of it all—for 
what little I know about optics—seems to 
match up pretty well with the results of 
actual trials of long and short barrel for 
relative accuracy under identical condi 
tions. 

But in actual practice the accuracy of a 
revolver increases faster than does its 
length of barrel, or resultant length of 
sighting base. In theory, if a man varies 
1 inch with an &-inch barrel he will vary 
2 inches with a 4-inch barrel, but he usu- 
ally varies more than double, probably about 
three times as much. Shoot a .22 pistol 
against a .22 rifle, for instance, and you will 
readily see what I mean. If the sighting 
base o<%the rifle is three times that of the 
revolver, toth shot from rest so that the ri- 
fle stock does not count, you will find that 








Chauncey Thomas’ prone position with revolver. 





The head is braced, and the butt of 


the revolver rests against the leg bone, thus the gun is supported by the bones, or solid 


framework, of the body and depends very little on muscular control or steadiness. 
This position is very useful in a wind, and is perhaps 
Its disadvantage is that the freedom of range, 


sights are full distance from the eye. 
the steadiest of all possible revolver holds. 


The 


as in running shots, is more limited than in upright position, or McCutchen’s prone po- 


sition, 
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you can hit more than three times as often 
with the rifle as with the pistol. Probably 
about ten times more often would be nearer 
the proportion for all except expert shots. 

The experts can hit in about the propor- 
tions of the length of sighting bases, I 
fancy, but with us common folks it is dif- 
ferent, somehow. When I go out with Mc- 
Cutchen I crawl home feeling like a blind 
man paralyzed in both arms—in fact he usu- 
ally has to take me home in his car—but 
when I get out with the common or garden 
variety of shooter I occasionally come home 
minus several vest buttons and with a 
ripped hat band. Then another trip to the 
Pit and I’m in the dumps again. 

Speaking of some good shooting with the 
smokewagon; Lee Knapp, before witnesses, 
not long ago put 7 out of 10 44 S. & W. 
Special bullets in an 8-inch bull’b-eye at 100 
yards, off-hand, with his S. A. Colt. He 
has his S. A. Colt—7%-inch barrel—made 
for the .44 S. & W. Special cartridge, re- 
member, and has tuned the gun up like a 
Cremona fiddle. A good man on a still day 
can do wonders with a good sixshooter up 
to even 300, and occasionally up to 400 
yards. But that is only the exception. For 
practical work I hold that 50 yards is the 
limit of any revolver. Seventy-five up to 
100 yards will do at times, but beyond 100 
yards revolver shooting becomes just fancy 
work, except under exceptional conditions. 
Lee Knapp’s fine 100-yard score bears out 
the 300-yard work on turkeys made by the 
Louisville (Ky.) shooters, or practically the 





same score made by Hardy in Denver—an 
average of 1 hit out of 5 shots on a turkey 
at 300 yards with a revolver. Hardy in this 
case used a .88 S. & W. Special, 6-inch 
barrel, 

And now as to rapid fire. It costs too 
much money—from 10 to 15 cents per sec 
ond—to do much of that work. In fact, it 
cost over $10.00 in cartridges to get the ma- 
terial for this article. We did not try, 
McCutcheon and I, to repeat our tests of last 
year, but he did try for a faster record, 
and got it just once. We also again satis- 
fied ourselves that the .38 S. & W. Special 
with full loads is the fastest hand weapon 
in the world—bar none. None of the auto- 
matics that we have yet tried can keep up 
with it, and the .22 Colt automatic, while a 
splendid, accurate, fast little gun, also 
failed to equal McCutchen’s “machine gun.” 
The same gun—.38 S. & W. Special—is not 
so fast with light loads, for some reason, 
and cannot be snapped nearly as fast, emp- 
ty, as it can be emptied of full charges. 
But when one gets above the .38 Special 
in recoil the rate again slows down. Thus 


the .44-40 is not nearly as fast a combina 


tion as the .38 Special. A certain amount 
of recoil seems to aid the hand; too much 
or too little hinders it. 


For the first time in my life I saw a man 


make six dead-man hits at 10 yards in 1 
second with a sixshooter. But McCutchen 
is the fastest revolver shot in the world. 
He started in by getting 5 shots out in 
1 2/5to1 3/5 seconds. Gradually he warmed 


Some of the medals won by Mr. McCutcheon in his revolver contests. 
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up till he emptied four cylinders—5 shots 
each—in his old time of 4/5 of 1 second— 
the same time we got last year. 

But we were both satisfied that it is 
possible to do the trick in 3/5 of a second, 
and he got it just once. About half the 
time the gun ties up on him, even with 
the 4/5-second time. The shots, when all 5 
do go, sound ‘1-2—3-4-5.” That is, there is 
a slight stop between the second and third 
shots. The space always seems to come be- 
tween these two shots, never between any 
of the others. 

But this one time the five shots came 
‘*]-2-3-4-5” so fast I could not count them 
with my lips, but my ear caught them much 
as one will catch a word, or any series of 
sounds, and the stop watch showed 3/5 of 
1 second. 

Now just one result is not enough on 
which to base any assertion, of course, but 
if one catches the same time for trial after 
trial, then the result is probably correct. I 
make no bones in saying flatly that Mc- 
Cutchen can hit a man at 10 paces 5 times 
in 4/5 of 1 second, for I have caught that 
time on the watch too many times in suc- 
cession, one right after another, to admit 
of a doubt as to its correctness, that is, 
of course, so far as the human senses can 
register such things. Also, a distinguished 
army officer who was present caught the 
same time. For various reasons I am not 
free to mention his name here. I merely 
want to point out that others besides myself 
have caught the same time—4/5 of 1 sec- 
ond for § shots—on the stop watch a num- 
ber of times. But that 3/5 of 1 second time 
—while personally I believe, from the 
sound of it, and from the watch also, that 
it is correct—still I will not on one trial, 
nor on anything less than a dozen identical 
results, base any definite statement to that 
effect. 

I also came to this conclusion—that a 
man with practice, if he works the gun just 
right, can make that speed with a revolver. 
When the gun tied up on McCutchen it was 
probably due to the trigger not being al- 
lowed to go completely forward, hence on 
the- next backward pull the gun tied up. 
3ut I think that if his finger allows free 
play to the trigger, and the gun is in right 
condition, the revolver will deliver 5 shots 
in 3/5 of 1 second as a regular thing, and 
possibly in even less time. 

Now 3/5 of 1 second for 5 shots sounds 
almost unbelievably fast, but hold your 
watch to your ear. That is 5 shots in 1sec- 
ond, as a watch ticks 5 times per second. 
McCutchen’s shots, then, sound just 20 per 
cent. faster than a watch ticks. You cannot 
count a watch’s ticking with the lips, nor 
probably keep time to it with your hand, as 
& rule, but it does not sound so very fast 


Won in 1914 
Silver 


A trophy of natfonal interest. 
by Mr. McCutchen. Diameter, 19 in. 


after all in actual practice, although it is 
mighty fast when one comes to do it. 

A runner covers 100 yards in 10 seconds, 
or an average of 30 feet a second. When 
fresh and with a running start he can cover 
perhaps 50 feet in one second for that short 
distance, given all favorable conditions, of 
course. Now fancy shooting at a man run- 
ning over a distance of from 30 to 50 feet, 
and you get a view of the matter that looks 
practical. Or try an automatic shotgun, or 
even pumpgun, on a duck, and figure out 
the time, and then this under-second re 
volver rapid-fire work will not sound in the 
least a matter of romance. 

Now these under-second shots were not 
just into the empty air, remember, but the 
big majority of them would have meant a 
doctor’s profit on a man 10 yards away. 

Speaking of swiftness, altho I kept no 
records nor took down no time, I satisfied 
myself that Mr. Topperwein is thoroly cor- 
rect in his estimate as to the relative 
speeds of the S. A. Colt and the S. A. S. & 
W. Just how the Bisley medel Colt would 
figure in I have as yet no means of trying 
out. But remember that it is the hand 
rather than the gun when it comes to 
speed tests. Lee Knapp, who has a hand 
like a ham and a grip like one of his gun 
vises, can probably work the S. A. Colt 
faster than he can any other single-action, 
while a smaller and less powerful hand 
would find the S. A. S. &, W, the faster gun. 
But they are both splendid weapons. 

The .45 Colt cartridge, properly loaded, 
is the most powerful revolver cartridge to 
be had, but it is not as accurate as some 
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of the others, no matter how the .45 is 
loaded. But it is fully accurate enough, 
even as it is today, for most shooters. One- 
half inch difference at 10 yards is nothing 
to most men, who seldom use a gun be- 
yond that range, or even an inch differ- 
ence, but that would be 5 inches, or even 
6 inches, at 50 yards, or over one foot at 
100 yards, I did not try out the .45 Colt 
cartridge for comparative accuracy, but at 
a rough guess I would say that a 4 to 6- 
inch circle at 50 yards is about as good as 
it will do, with perfect holding, of course. 
The .28 Special, .44 Special and .44 Russian 
will group, with perfect holding, in from 2 
to 3-inch circle at 50 yards, and the .44-40, 
the .38-40 and perhaps the .32-20 are not far 
off that mark either, as Ashley Haines has 
recently demonstrated with the .44-40. That 
man can shoot. 

But for practical outdoor shooting two 
things seem necessary—a long barrel and a 
flat-flying bullet. So I lean to the .44-40 
or the .38-40, depending on whether I want 
power or accuracy first. Given perfect hold- 
ing—say a machine rest—and the slow, 
heavy .44 Russian bullet will arrive by 
freight over the rainbow route as near the 
center of the target as any of them, even 
from a 4-inch barrel—but from a machine 
rest, mind you, and over a known distance. 
Try a 4-inch barrel, .44 Russian. on tin 
cans, or game, and you can hit practically 





An enlarged cut of center disc of trophy. 


nothing with it. It is too much like 1,500- 
yard antelope or 1-mile mountain sheep— 
if done at all, then a mere accident, impos- 
sible to repeat in a week of Sundays, work- 
ing on the farmer’s 8-hour system—“eight 
hours before dinner and eight hours after 


dinner, not counting the chores.” What no 
gun can do no man can do, and there is 
not a rifle in the world that can make such 
an antelope or sheepish group. 

So for pleasant outdoor all-round shoot- 
ing give me the .38-40 from as long a bar- 
rel as is convenient. My new love, the 8. 


A. old-style, tip-up .38-40 S. & W., has a 6%- ; 


inch barrel, but I wish it had one of 8 or 
even of 10 inches. As it stands it weighs 
just 41 ounces empty, and the recoil is not 
noticeable. As I said before, the recoil of 
the .44-40 in a 5-inch barrel, 36-ounce gun 
(41 ounces loaded) is a little too heavy for 
best shooting. Just cracking away at stumps, 
cans, and such wild animals as they come 
along, from 20 to 100 guessed yards, I think 
I would get fully twice as many with the 
.88-40 gun as with my .44-40 lighter and 
shorter plaything. 

Speaking of off days, high trajectories, 
wind, sun on the sights, and all the little 
devils that form a combine to grouch one 
on occasion, I recently fired three boxes of 
.22 L. R.—150 rounds—out of my brother’s 


.22 S. & W. target pistol, 8-inch barrel, at. 


prairie dogs at various distances, and never 
got one of them, I may have tumbled one 
into his front door, but I am not sure. With 
a flatter-shooting gun of less windage’ I 
could have done much better, but that day 
I might as well have thrown buffalo chips. 

But even in my big Smith & Wesson I 
found that I must not use smokeless ammu- 
nition, at least not the most powerful. 
nickel-covered bullet kind. Two boxes—i00 
shots—and the .38-40 S. A. Smith & Wes- 
son was loose—rattled like an old shotgun, 
Lee Knapp diagnosed the trouble at a 
glance. “You can’t shoot smokeless in 
those tip-up guns. Only in the solid frames,” 
he warned me, and I believe him. So 
Lesmok for me in them hereafter, even if 
it is not as pleasant, and perhaps not as 
powerful, but it is at least more reliable. 
So I understood why Lee himself selected 
the solid framed old S. A. Colt for the .44 
Special cartridge and its powerful smoke- 
less charge. He easily tightened “Silver 
Queen’—and I learned about sixshooters 
from her. 

Altho I myself have backslid to the “ten- 
derfoot’s pride,” I still continue to recom- 
mend for practical outdoor work the S. A. 
Colt, 5%-inch barrel, .44-40 black or semi- 
smokeless. If you want a bit more practi- 
cal accuracy, because of better distance 
judging, then take the .38-40 Colt, in the 
longer barrels, and perhaps the Bisley 
model, and some do say that the .38-40 is 
even a better killer than any other revolver 
cartridge. Any of them are good enough, 
and all of them are better than the man 
behind the gun, unless said man happens to 
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have a quart of gold medals and a pewter 
dish of some kind about as big a washtub 
as evidence that he is literally one man in 
a million with a sixgun, like Lane or Mc- 
Cutchen. For fine work I prefer the Smith 
& Wesson, for reliability the Colt, but it is 
largely a matter of personal choice. 

And here is a pointer for the pistol be- 
ginner not always known. Using the stick 
against the shoulder to help the hold is all 
right for some, but it brings the sights 
nearer the eye than when the gun is at 
arm’s length, so I fancy that what is gained 
in steadiness is lost in furry sighting. Now 
in rifle work, just to rest the gun itself is 
enough, as the head rests against the stock 
of the gun, but in revolver rest shooting 
one must rest both the hand and the head 
against something solid. Do not rest the 
revolver itself against anything solid, as it 
jumps too much, and the bullet flies wild. 
Rest the gun itself on a soft object if you 
want to, but better rest the head and the 
hand against something solid and hold the 
gun free but steady. I find that if I have 
no head rest, and even if the gun itself is 
solid and my kand not even touching it, 
yet with no head rest the front sight seems 
to weave round on the target just the same. 
Of course all this is due to the more or less 
unconscious movement of the_ shooter’s 
head, which is steadied by the rifle stock 
in rifle shooting. Hence McCutchen pokes 
his chin down into his right shoulder when 
shooting with a revolver, and thus steadies 
his head as much as he can in off-hand 
holding. 

The illustrations with this article of Mc- 
Cutchen and me lying down and shooting 
“feet first,” so to speak, are perhaps the 
best and most steady rest revolver holds 
one can find. There are many other posi- 
tions for a steady hold, of course, but they 
all bring the sights nearer the eye, and that 
means bad sighting. In fact, I fancy that 
a long barrel revolver held near the face 
cannot be shot any more accurately, if in- 


deed as accurately, as a short barreled gun 
held at arm’s length. 

By the way, if some good soul with a con- 
fiding disposition and no guardian has an 
extra-long barreled sixgun, from 8 to 12 
inches—the longer the better—in any mod- 
el Colt or Smith & Wesson, in .44 Special. 
.44-40 or .38-40 calibers, in fair condition, I 
would like to hear from him. I might trade 
him out of it. I have come to the con- 
clusion that if I can’t hit anything with a 
sixgun I want to be able to reach over and 
poke him with it, anyway. Hence this 
S.0O.S. for a smokewagon with a large dose 
of Kentucky rifle in its ancestry. The man- 
ufacturers are too busy with the war to at- 
tend to my wants 

Here are two more hunches and we quit. 
One of the best things in which to keep or 
carry revolver cartridges is the old-fash- 
ioned double-layer knit army cartridge belt. 

They cost about $1, come in blue or gray 
color, and will hold 100 loaded cartridges, 
or by putting in from both ends of the loops, 
200 empty shells. Two belts, by fixing the 
adjustments, hang nicely over the shoulder 
if looped together into one belt, but to- 
gether they are too long to wear around the 
waist, unless of course worn as _ regular 
belts. The knit goods do not corrode the 
shells as does a leather belt in time. If the 
cartridges go in hard, just work them into 
the loops, then wet the belt and let it dry 
on the cartridges. 

The second hunch is this: Copper is 
worth between 25 and 30 cents a pound, 
and it does not take many empty shells to 
make a pound. Weigh up your empties and 
you won’t throw any more away, but will 
pack them home, if not to reload, then for 
sale. I brought 75 cents’ worth home re- 
cently in an overcoat pocket, and it took 
me less than 10 minutes to pick them up. 
That is $5 an hour—not bad wages if you 
don’t belong to the union—and at that rate 
I can make more money picking up cart- 
ridge shells than I can writing about them 


How High Will a Rifle Shoot? 
By “Bill.” 


About a year ago the old ballistic chest- 
nut, “How high will a rifle shoot straight 
up?” came into print in the columns of Out- 
door Life, and various were the answers 
given—from Chauncey Thomas’ answer of 
from nine to fourteen miles to a modest five 
miles, 

The problem, “How high will a. rifle 
shoot?” has heretofore been considered 
only by some arithmetically inclined bal- 
listician or as a catch question in some army 
or navy examination, and probably it would 
continue to be used as such were it not for 


the fact that this war has opened up the 
controversy as a practical thing, thru the 
employment of airships for various phases 
of scouting and actual warfare. 

Going back in history we find that many 
experimenters have tried by actual tests to 
find how long it takes a bullet to return to 
earth after being fired vertically. The first 
of whom we have any record is Benjamine 
Robins, “the father of modern gunnery,” 
who experimented with a smooth-bore gun 
that shot bullets which weighed six to the 
pound. In Volume I of his “Mathematical 
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Tracts,” published in 1761, he estimated 
that the bullet continued in the air for 
about one-half minute and rose to a per- 
pendicular height of three-quarters of a 
mile, L. R. Tippins of England experiment- 
ed and found that an ultra-modern bullet, 
that of the .303 British round nose, took 55 
seconds to return to earth. Capt. Hardcas- 
tle, also of England, gives the same fig- 
ures, while Dr, Mann does not know if they 
ever return, for he neither saw nor heard 
any trace of them! 

The question will, probably, not be con- 
sidered from an artillery standpoint, for, 
generally speaking, guns other than those 
fired from the shoulder will not be fired at 
a higher angle of elevation than perhaps 
70° or 80° at the most, while it will be 
considered and probably applied to shoul- 
der arms to a direct perpendicular. (a). 

One of the drawbacks to a problem of 
this sort is the prodigious amount of mathe- 
matical labor attached and also the problem 
of finding out the actual variation in the 
density of the air at varying heights above 
the earth’s surface. A knowledge of this 
variation is of vast value and must be taken 
into consideration in any calculation of 
high-angle fire for artillery. It is very es- 
sential that one knows these values when 
making any calculation for high-angle fire. 
for this is the one great disturbing factor 
in all ballistic computations. 

If we were to consider the two factors 
entering into the retardation of all moving 
objects, air resistance or tenuity, as it is 
called in ballistics, and gravity, we will find 
that of the two gravity plays only a very 
slight part in the retardation of a projec- 
tile in comparison to tenuity. Ingalls gives 
the following formula for the resistance of 
the air: 

Ra=0.00000441d?v? 

Now, looking this formula over we see it 
has a big decimal. Oh, that won’t amount 
to anything, you say; but wait; diameter 
of the bullet squared and velocity squared, 
multiply the whole thing together and see 
what it gives. 

In the case of the Springfield, we get a 
resistance of 289.34 lbs., while gravity only 
exerts a resistance of 16 lbs. Some differ- 
ence, is there not? But’as we get above 
the surface of the earth, the air becomes 
thinner and does not give the same resist- 
ance to a projectile, so the question arises: 
How can we allow for that change? It 
would not be consistent to allow the same 
value, up say one mile high, that you give 
on the earth’s surface at sea level. Ingalls 
in his computations held that over the 
whole course a value of %Ra would be 
consistent, and his computations show such 
a degree of accuracy that others have taken 


the same view with the result that it is a 
custom to cut all computations short and 
use that value instead of trying to compute 
tenuity values step by step over the whole 
course of the trajectory. That there would 
be a vast change of resistance of air, will 
be apparent to anyone who will stop to 
consider that the 150-grain Springfield bul- 
let when fired at an angle of approximately 
45°—which angle gives the greatest range 
to the projectile in question—rises to a 
height of 6,844.22 ft. or 1.2962+ miles above 
the earth’s surface to attain a range of 
5,465.8 yards or 3.1056 miles; also it has 
been computed that one of the 15-inch guns 
of the Queen Elizabeth, when shot at an 
angle of about 43° elevation, which angle 
gives the greatest range of shot, would 
throw a shell considerably above the high- 
est mountain in the world, Mount Everest, 
29,000 feet above sea level, 51%4 miles high. 
In fact it would go nearly one mile higher 
than that. 

Were it not for the resistance of the air, 
the Springfield bullet would climb to a 
height of about 108,938 feet, or 20.63 miles, 
and the Krag (.30-40 or .30 U.S.A.) would 


-rise to a height of 80,697 feet, or 15.28 


miles, 
Tenuity or the resistance of the air, des- 
ignated by T in ballistic formule, is only 
found in the formula for the ballistic coef- 
ficient C, as follows: 
w 
C= 





nT d? 
and all of the factors are designated as 
follows: 

w=weight of projectile in lbs. 

d=diameter of projectile in inches. 

f—altitude factor. 

n=coefficient of reduction. 

T=tenuity correction. 

Thus we see that the factor C is one of, 
if not the most important factor in all bal- 
listic computations; and in the computa- 
tions from which the tables given in con- 
nection with this article will be of prime 
importance. 

In a problem of this sort we really have 
to compute two values for C, for each bul- 
let, unless we pass over entirely the return 
of the bullet; for the bullet goes up point 
first but returns to earth base first, and so 
the air gets a greater surface to act upon 
in resisting the speed of the bullet. 

One of the great fallacies of people in 
general is that a bullet has the same ve- 
locity when it strikes the earth that it had 
when it left the gun. Computation, using 
the laws of falling bodies, will soon remove 
that idea and show that in reality it has 
only a small part of the velocity with which 
it started upward. Another thing not known 
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to the majority of men who handle guns, is 
that the termina] velocity (designed in 
book on physics as the yelocity attained 
by a body falling thru the air from a height 
sufficiently remote to allow the maximum 
velocity of descent to be attained) is not 
reached when the bullet hits the earth, but 
the descending body or bullet, if you please, 
ceases to accelerate when air resistance 
balances the attraction of gravity. Nearly 
everybody supposes that the greatest ve- 
locity of a falling bullet would occur at 
the moment of striking the earth, but this 
is not so. The bullet is losing velocity as 
it approaches the earth past a certain limit 
above the earth, due to the increased dens- 
ity of the air, and so has its greatest ve- 
locity at some distance above the earth. 
Thus terminal velocity in reality exists at 
some height above the earth. depending 
upon the altitude at which the body begins 
to fall. Thus in reality no falling body has 
a definable terminal velocity in the _ text- 
book sense. 

The maximum rate of descent, or the 
true terminal velocity, is attained at higher 
and higher altitudes as the turning point 
of the bullet, or if we may call it so, the 
theoretical point of release, is. elevated. 
We now see that after the bullet reaches 
the above explained point, it will continue 
to lose both its velocity and energy until 
it strikes the earth, and this loss is attrib- 
utable only to the resistance of the air. 

Now if we, in turn, abolish gravity we 


will find that the bullets, namely Springfield - 


150-gr. and Krag 220-gr., will travel ap- 
proximately 28,500 ft. and 19,000 ft. respect- 
ively—thus in a way showing the extreme 
variance between the action of gravity and 
the resistance of the air on a bullet, this 
difference being 80,438 ft. and 61,697 ft. re- 
spectively. 

Altutude and density of the air can be 
determined by the use of a mercury bar- 
ometer, or as has lately come into use, an 
aneroid barometer. The first is a column of 
mercury enclosed in a glass tube which is 
inverted in an open well of mereury. The 
pressure of the air at sea level, with a tem- 
perature of 59° F. and the air completely 
saturated with water will support a mer- 
cury column of about 30 inches. The sec- 
ond style of barometer gets its action from 
the pressure of the ,air on a diaphragm 
which acts as a cover for a cup that has 
the air exhausted, leaving a vacuum, In 
books on surveying it has been computed 
that there will be a fall of one inch of bar- 
ometer for each rise of 1,000 feet above sea 
level, other conditions being the same. In 
other words were a mercury barometer 
reading 30 inches at sea level, with a tem- 
perature of 59° and humidity at 100%, car- 


ried to Denver, Colo., on any day when the 
temperature was 59° and the humidity 
100%, we could expect the barometer to 
stand at about 25 inches; likewise on top 
of Pike’s Peak if would stand at about 16 
inches. 

There have been tables computed which 
will give the value of tenuity at every 
range of temperature, humidity and bar- 
ometer, but the tables computed from a 
combination of Bashforth’s and Ingalls’ ta- 
bles will show these values as well as any 
that could be employed. It will only be 
given for a temperature ranging from 60° 
to 90° and has been computed for a bar- 
ometric reading of 29inches and humidity 
at 100%; also a table of differences for 
each 1/10 of an inch of barometric read- 
ing will be given. All of these results are 
positive for values below 29 inches bar- 
ometric reading, though the values of the 
second table should be added to the values 
of the first table. 

It has been taken for granted that most 
of the experimenting will be done in the 
spring, summer and fall when the temper- 
ature at midday will vary between these 
limits, as given. 

Tenuity correction for barometric read- 
ing of 29° and humidity at 100%. 
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0.9305 
0.929 
0.927 
0.925 
0.923 
0.921 
0.919 
0.9165 
0.914 
0.9115 
0.909 
0.907 
0.905 
0.9025 
0.899 


0.964 
0.962 
0.960 
0.958 
0.956 
0.954 
0.952 
0.950 
0.948 
0.946 
0.944 
0.9415 
0.939 
0.937 2 
0.935 32 
0.933 32 


Differences for fractional parts (1/10) of 
an inch barometer. 
Barometer readings differ for 1” barom- 
eter. 
3é 


1 
1 
1 


21 
25 
28 
31 

The reading of the fractional parts 
in the third place of decimals as: 
0.1=.004, ete. 
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Descent 
base first 

C=.383 C=—.152 

C=.425 C=—=.383 Krag Kragor 

06 Springfield .30U.S.A.’03  .30-40 .380-40 
< tr 4 < eS. @ 
D ee ae a ce, ee 
8 2} 2a Ss 
o o co ct o> co co co 
“ ae ae “4 * “ i. 

° oe . co ° co co 
2700 0 2200 2005 0 0 8633 
2600 256 2100 171 1900 156 100 8386 
2500 591 2000 354 1800 309.5 200 7667 
2400 874 1900 669 1700 481 220 7340 
2300 1121 1800 892 1600 671 240 6886 
2200 1404 1700 1067.5 1500 854:5 260 6003 
2100 1742.5 1600 1340 1400 1056.5 280 3876 


2000 2097 1500 1610 1300 1292.8 250earth 
1900 2407 1400 1914 1200 1521 ———— 
1800 2911 1309 2346.8 1100 1877.5 C=.152 
1700 3335.5 1200 2672 000 2337.8 .30 U.S 
1600 3659 100 3011 900 2971.5 A.’03 

1500 4091 1000 3690 800 3701 0 9801 
1400 4671 900 4482 700 4460 100 9463 
1300 5208 800 5262 600 5202 200 8524 
1200 5858 700 5991 500 5960 220 8011 
1100 6514 600 6815 400 6752 240 7297 
1000 7291 500 7681 300 7487 260 5901 


900 7976 400 8430 200 8021 280 3675 


The tables of descent have been calcu- 
lated simply to illustrate if possible what 
the writer has stated previously in the ar- 
ticle, that the absolute terminal velocity 
was less than the velocity attained at some 
distance above the earth. Thus we see that 
when the bullet fired from the Krag has at- 
tained a velocity of 2°0 ft. per sec. it is still 
3,876 ft. from the earth, but when it reaches 
the earth it only has a Velocity of 250 ft. 
per sec. Likewise the U. §S. A. ’03, which 
has exactly the same bullet as the Krag 
but starts with 200 ft. sec. more velocity 
and attains a height of 9,801 ft., which is 
1,168 ft. higher than the turning point of 
the same bullet fired from the Krag, when 
it attains a velocity of 280 ft. sec. it is still 
3,654 ft. from the earth and from this time 
on loses velocity until it only has 265 ft. sec. 
when it strikes the earth; and we see that 
the bullet of the ’03 ammunition, tho ex- 


800 8714 300 8990 100 850 
700 9665 200 9470 0 ted ee actly the same as the bullet of the Krag 
609 10611 100 961s 5 Sk eae IAs ek ammunition, has approximately 1,200 ft. fur- 
400 12368 ........ 1... 1. 6i'' ‘ttt ther to fall, but arrives at the earth with 
SO. SERIO SAS eee at ee eee approximately 15 ft. sec. more velocity than 
100 14868 112.222 IL TELL LED TEL] the_one fired from the Krag. 
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Reloading Cartridges. 


Charles Newton. 


The owner of a high-power rifle, in a 
great majority of cases, loses a great part 
of the enjoyment to be derived from its use 
unless he reloads his ammunition. Some 
are so fortunately situated that the cost of 
ammunition is no object, and they -can af- 
ford to shoot all they wish with new cart- 
ridges. Some are so unfortunately situated 
that their only opportunity for using a rifle 
during the entire year is a single big-game 
hunt of a week or two, and the question of 
cost of ammunition is of minor importance. 
The third class, and this includes the great 
majority of us, are so situated that while 
we go occasionally upon big-game hunts, yet 
may frequently use the rifle at target or for 
woodchuck or small-game shooting, thus de- 
riving much pleasure from its use “between 
times.” Much shooting means much money, 
if factory ammunition is used, and there are 
few of us who have not a few minutes avail- 
able during the evening in which we might 
even enjoy reloading a batch of shells. 

Shells: for high-power rifles may be re- 
loaded to give just as good results as any 
factory ammunition, if ordinary care be 
used, and the cost of reloading with full 
charges is from $2.10 to $2.50 per 100 even 
at present prices for materfals. This “lis- 
tens” much better to most of us than does 


the $6 paid for the same number of cart- 
ridges new. The difference in price between 
reloading 100 shells and purchasing the 
same number of new cartridges will pay 
for a complete reloader, and the saving on 
the next 100 will come well over settling 
the bill for powder scales or powder meas- 
ure. In fact, while a little slow, the old 
method of dipping up the powder in a scoop 
or cup is more accurate than any of the ma- 
chines which operate faster. 

The first step being to obtain the mate- 
rials, these should be correct. The bullets 
offer no difficulties, if purchased expressly 
for the cartridge to be reloaded. The prim- 
ers must be suitable for the work, as well. 
Non-mercuric primers should be obtained if 
possible. U. M. C. No. 9, U. S. Cartridge 
Co. No. 8, or those used by the government, 
made at the Frankford arsenal and fur- 
nished to rifle clubs hy the government, are 
best. U. M. C. No. 8% or Winchester No. 
2l%4w will give good results, but the mercury 
used in them will attack and destroy the 
brass of the shell in time, thus shortening 
its life decidedly. 


The powder used is very important. Un- 


less you are thoroly familiar with the the- 
ory and action of propellants, and also with 
the chemistry involved always follow direc- 











tions about the powder. There are dozens 
of different kinds of smokeless powders on 
the market, possessing as many different 
properties, All have their uses, and are 
safe and proper for the purposes for 
which they are made. They may be exceed- 
ingly dangerous if used for other purposes. 
Every other ammunition factory of which 
we know warns everyone not to reload 
smokeless-powder ammunition. This is not 
30 much because they wish to increase sales 
as because of their fear that you will not 
follow directions and will be injured. Smoke- 
less powder is either one of the most dan- 
gerous articles in use or it is one of the 
least dangerous. It is all in whether or not 
you use it properly. To enable you to ap- 
preciate the situation we will discuss it 
somewhat. 

In use smokeless powder is ignited by the 
primer flash and begins to burn on the out- 
side of the kernel. It burns until the pres- 
sure is sufficient to force the bullet forward 
into the rifling, then along the bore towards 
the muzzle. The powder does not burn all 
at once, but continues burning while the 
bullet travels along the bore, thus furnish- 
ing gas to occupy the space in the bore left 
by the advancing bullet, and to keep the 
pressure up to the point where it will con- 
tinually increase the velocity of the bullet. 

The powder kernel burns from the out- 
side inward. The rate at which it burns de- 
pends upon the amount of burning surface. 
As the kernels burn off the outside they be- 
come smaller and the area of burning sur- 
face is thus reduced, making them burn 
more slowly, so far as developing gas is con- 
cerned, To offset this the kernels are 
pierced thru the center and burn from this 
center opening as well as from the outside 
of the kernel. This center opening thus 
burns larger while the outside burns smaller 
and the net loss of burning surface is re- 
duced to that lost by the shortening of the 
kernel by burning off the ends. In artillery 
powders there are seven of these perfora- 
tions, and the burning surface is actually in- 
creased as the kernel burns up. 

The powder should not be completely 
burned up until the bullet is within about 
three inches of the muzzle of the rifle. It 
should all be burned up at about that time. 
If it is burned up much before the bullet 
reaches that point you will not get as high 
velocities as you should for the breech pres- 
sures developed. If it is not all burned be- 
fore the bullet leaves the muzzle that un- 
burned is lost. 

The rate of burning is not absolutely uni- 
form from shot to shot, since the more re- 
sistance the bullet meets with the higher 
the pressures go and the faster the powder 
burns, and vice versa. Therefore unless you 
are burning all your powder well within the 
muzzle you are in effect burning different 
charges. It makes little difference whether 
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you load your cartridge with 45 grs. of pow- 
der and burn it all, or with 46 grs. and burn 
45 gers. of it, throwing the rest out un- 
burned, And with a charge of 46 ers. of a 
grade which is so coarse you normally burn 
but 45 grs. of it, variations in resistance 
may increase the amount burned to the 
whole 46 gers. or reduce it to 44, or even less 

Since the powder begins to burn on the 
outside and burns inward, the finer the 
granulation of the powder the greater the 
area of burning surface and the greater the 
weight of powder burned in a given time; 
also the sooner the whole charge is trans- 
formed into gas. Therefore if you use too 
fine-grained a powder you will get too high 
a breech pressure and far less velocity than 
from a coarser powder which gives less 
breech pressure. burns longer in the barrel, 
and keeps up the gas pressure behind the 
bullet better. Take a suitable charge of a 
suitable powder and cut each kernel into 
two parts, and the same charge will give 
much higher pressures without giving great- 
er velocities; this due to the increased burn- 
ing surface. Therefore it is important that 
you use a powder adapted to your cartridge. 

The action of coarse powder and fine 
powder, made from the same material, is 
the same as that of a stick of stovewood and 
a pile of kindlings whittled from another 
similar stick. The coarse powder burns 
more slowly and lasts longer: the kindlings 
burn more quickly, make a hotter fire and 
are burned out sooner and this for the 
same reason that the kindlings have more 
area of burning surface and are thin so that 
the fire does not have to burn so deeply into 
the wood. 

There are two kinds of rifle powders— 
those containing nitro-glycerine and those 
which do not. The W. A., Lightning, Sharp- 
shooter, Unique, Infallible and Bull’s-eye 
powders contain the nitro-glycerine, and the 
DuPont series of powders, which are desig- 
nated by numbers, do not. The nitro-glyce- 
rine powders compare with the DuPont se- 
ries as a stick of pitch pine compares with 
a stick of oak or maple. They burn faster 
and give off more heat, due to the nitro- 
glycerine in them having the same effect as 
the pitch in the pine. These powders are 
too hot for use in strictly high-power rifles. 
The W. A. burns properly at from 38,000 to 
40,000 pounds pressure. The Lightning is 
of finer granulation and burns best at from 
32,000 to 36,000 pounds. The Sharpshooter 
is still finer and burns well at from 20,000 
to 25,000 pounds. The Infallible should not 
go above 10,000 to 12,000 pounds and is in- 
tended for shotguns. The Bull’s-eye is used 
only in revolvers. 

Summarizing, if your powder is too fine 
you get high breech pressures with low ve- 
locities. If too coarse you get uneven shoot- 
ing and low velocities. If you use too much 
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fine powder, or powder containing nitro- 
glycerine, you are likely to burst your rifle; 
and if you do not burst it you will ruin it by 
erosion from the heat of the gases. The 
Ordnance Department demonstrated that by 
using W. A. powder at 46,000 pounds pres- 
sure they would ruin a barrel in 600 rounds. 
By using a powder free from nitro-glycerine 
they obtained an accuracy life of 15,000 
rounds when used at 50,000 pounds pressure. 
Therefore the nitro-glycerine powders must 
be avoided except for light loads. 

All gases under pressure vary in temper- 
ature according to the pressure to which 
they are subjected. The higher the pres- 
sure the higher the temperature will be. 
This is why the W. A. powder when used in 
the Krag cartridge at 40,000. pounds pres- 
sure did not injure the barrel rapidly, yet 
when used in the New Springfield at 46,000 
it ruined the barrels in 600 rounds. The 
higher pressure made the gases that much 
hotter. 

For reloading with reduced charges the 
nitro-glycerine powders are all right, as the 
pressure is very low and they burn more 
freely than do the DuPont series. In fact, 
they must be used to get good results, just 
as in case you wish a hot, quick fire in a 
stove. you whittle some pine shavings for it. 
For use with a 100-gr. bullet in, for in- 
stance, the .256 Newton, 10 to 12 grs. Sharp- 
shooter gives fine results. 

In this cartridge with 123-gr. bullet 42 
gre. DuPont No. 20 will give as high pres- 
sures as 46 grs. DuPont No. 10, which is 
coarser. Using 46 ers. No. 20 would in- 
crease your pressure about 10,000 pounds 
per square inch. 

Bear carefully in mind the fact that 
smokeless powder and black powder are as 
absolutely different in their action as in 
their composition, and must be handled dit- 
ferently. Smokeless powder is loaded loose 
-{n the shell and the primer flash ignites 
each separate kernel at practically the same 
time; they all begin to burn together and 
burn from the outside inward as the bullet 
travels along the bore. Black powder is 
loaded closely packed and it ignites at the 
back end and burns forward, kernel after 
kernel exploding as the fire reaches it, and 
thus furnishing a constant supply of gas. 


The action of a charge of smokeless powder 
burning is a steady push like that of a 


steam engine, while the action of a charge 


of black powder is like the continuous ex- 
plosion of a multitude of charges for gas 
engines, or like the powder train in a sky 
rocket. 

As a result, if you overload a black-powder 
rifle with powder the pressure is not greatly 
increased, since the charge merely burns 
off the back end, and in case it is not all 
burned before the bullet reaches the muzzle 
the unburned balance is thrown out. One 
can burn only a certain amount of black 
powder in a given gun. The balance is 
thrown out, unburned and unscorched. 

With smokeless powder, however, if you 
overload a shell you increase the amount of 
burning surface beyond what is suitable for 
that particular bullet, and the pressure goes 
above normal, As the pressure goes up the 
gases become hotter than normal, and burn 
the powder faster than normal, which in 
turn sends the pressures still higher and 
burns the powder still faster. The effect 
aggravates the cause and the cause aggra- 
vates the effect. In fact, the more a smoke- 
less powder cartridge is overloaded the 
more powder it will burn in a given time. 

As an illustration, if you fire a .25-35 fac- 
tory-loaded cartridge and then look thru the 
barrel you will see little rings of unburned 
powder, left because the pressure was not 
high enough to burn them completely. In- 
crease the charge 2 ers. and these little 
rings are not left. The higher pressure 
gave a higher temperature and burned the 
powder in less time. With any smokeless- 
powder cartridge the charge may be re- 
duced a grain at a time and soon the little 
rings of unburned powder will appear, and 
become larger and larger as the charge is 
reduced lower and lower. Increase the 
charge again, and again they disappear, 
burned up in the hotter gases of the higher 
pressures. From this it will be seen that 
one cannot reason on smokeless-powder 
questions from black-powder experience. 

From the above I trust you will be able 
to see clearly the reason why you should 
follow the instructions of the powder and 
cartridge makers, as they know what they 
are doing and what their product will do. 


Penetration of the 20 and the 12-Gauge Compared. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I take pleasure in 
reading the letters in your magazine from 
the boys who love the rod and gun. I get 
your magazine from the newsdealer each 
month. I have a little article on guns that 
may interest the boys. The question comes 
up a great many times, which gun will 
shoot the hardest, the large or small bore? 
Dr. R. H. Cutler of this city and I tried it 
out the other day. He has a 12-gauge gun 
ef standard make. He says it will shoot 


with any 12-gauge gun that he has ever 
seen or tried. We took a heavy catalog 
and put it up against a solid wall. We 
stepped 30 yards and shot at the catalog. 
The 20-gauge Lefever that I have would pen- 
etrate eleven more pages than his 12-gauge. 
We shot the same brand of shells in both 
guns. The 12 was loaded with 3% drams 
powder, 14% oz. No. 7 chilled shot, and the 
20-gauge with 24%, drams powder, % oz. No. 
7% chilled shot. Boys, that is one of the 
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best ways of trying your gun. It will tell 
you to a hair just how hard the gun will 
shoot. 

I bought my 20-gauge Lefever for a goose 
gun. The boys gave me the laugh when I 
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told them I bought it for geese, but I am 
satisfied. I have used a great many kinds 
of guns, but the 6%-pound 28-inch barrel Le- 
fever is the gun for me. 

Iowa. CLYDE PEASLEY. 


- Making a Pistol From a Hamilton Rifle. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your February 
(1916) issue I noticed a pistol made by 
Mr. K. B. Cranford out of a Hamilton rifle. 


That put an idea into my head to the ef- 
fect that I could also build one, as I had 
the rifle and did not use it, as it would not 
shoot straight as a rifle. But as the stock 
shown in drawing did not suit my fancy a 
bit nor appeal to my eye as a work of art, 
I determined to try to improve upon it if I 
could. 


The accompanying photo shows the result. 
The stock is made of three layers of black 
walnut, the middle one cut to the exact size 
and shape of the black outline of the ac- 
companying cut and as thick as the frame of 
the rifle. I cut off the side plates on dotted 
line as in Fig. “B’* and chisel out sides of 
stock “A” at “C.” Fit stock piece to frame 
and drill hole as marked and rivet the wood 
to the frame. 

The outside stocks are made the size and 
shape of “A” including the dotted line and 
glued and screwed to the middle piece. The 
whole grip is then worked to shape with a 














Two transformed models. 


rasp and sandpaper. The lower gun in pho- 
tograph was the first one made. The other 
was made later by my partner, John I. Bart- 


* ram, who shoots and fishes with me and 


who is also a reader of your magazine. I 

hope this will be of interest and use to 

some pistol tinker. RAY E. PARKER. 
New York. 


Tips on Cap-and-Ball Revolver Shooting. 


Obtain the bullet mould that has been fur- 
nished for the particular type of revolver 


Editor Outdoor Life:—May I say a few 
words in answer to our friend’s letter on 
cap-and-ball shooting in the August issue of 
your magazine. I have used the old-timers 
with good results... Altho not an expert at 
revolver shooting I have made some good 
groups. I would suggest to our friend that 
if he tries a Colt Navy .36 and loads as 1 
instruct him he will get results that may 
alter his opinion of his last shoot. I state 
Colt Navy .36, as I think it is one of the 
best of the cap-and-ball revolvers, but I 
will leave that for the shooter to decide. 


that is to be tested. The powder charge 
may vary, but for the Colt Navy I use the 
following: Eighteen grains of Diamond- 
grain (fine-grained English black powder). 
A round ball seems much more accurate 
than the conical, and with me has given 
the best results. 

There is one point about loading that has 
everything to do with the accuracy of any 
cap-and-ball revolver, and that is a lubri- 
cated felt wad % in. ‘thick; must be seated 
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between powder and ball, In this way hun- 
dreds of shots can be fired without any 
fouling of burned powder in the barrel, and 
the last shot will be as accurate as any of 
them. Without these wads, accuracy will 
be a second item, as in warm weather the 
burned powder hangs to the inside of the 


» 


barrel like glue, and it takes a lot of coaxing 
to remove it. 

If my friend tries the loading as I have 
mentioned it, he will find that the old- 
timer will put many of the present-day arms 
far back on the shelf. JAMES BRYCE. 

Australia. 


A Chester. 


Of all guns I have ever seen, the one 
pictured herein takes the prize for sheer 
devilishness, It is a cross between the cyl- 
inder of a .388 Smith & Wesson and a wolf 
trap. It was taken from a criminal some 
years ago in the Denver police station, fully 
loaded and cocked and ready for action. 

He had it hung over his breast by a chain 
around his neck, and the string that pulled 
the trigger ran up his right coat sleeve. 
The device is fitted with a safety catch, 
that can be set or released by running the 








A CHESTER. 


Cocked and ready to fire five shots at 
once. The trigger is the triangular piece of 
metal in the foreground. The chain goes 
around the neck. Firing string not shown. 


fingers up under the vest. The bad man 
wore it under his vest. The whole thing is 
backed by a piece of sole leather. 

The idea is that when he was unexpect- 
edly ordered to “hands up!” he could do so 
promptly, and thus disarm suspicion. He 
then naturally faced his captor, and by ele- 
vating his right hand a little farther he 
fired five .88 Smith & Wesson bullets from 
the cylinder all ait the same time into the 
breast or stomach of the arresting officer. 
Altho this might or might not kill the offi- 
cer, due to the lessened penetration of the 
bullets due to lack of barrel on the “gun,” 
the discharge would certainly divert atten- 
tion long enough to allow the bad man to 
flop his smoke-wagons. 

The affair is hand-made, and is the prop- 
erty of an old police officer of Denver. I 
tried it out myself, but not loaded, and it 
works perfectly. This “chester,” so to speak, 
is what I am going to wear when I call 
on a certain facetious gentleman in Cali- 
fornia, who more than intimated recently 
that the only thing I go armed with is a 
jug. Let him choose his weapon, for when 
[ come I'll “come a-smokin’!” 


CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


Advice on Length of Barrel in Colt Revolvers. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In Outdoor Life 
for November I notice a query by J. P. 
Williams of Craig, Alaska, regarding length 
of barrel of .38 Officer’s Model Colt that 
we use in our aerial shooting. In reply, 
beg to say that I prefer the 7%-inch barrel 
for allaround use and have done better 
work all the way thru our different stunts 
with this length of barrel than I have ever 
done with any other, altho I used several 
6-inch barrels in this model. I have great 
confidence in the Colt Officer’s Model 


equipped with the 7%-inch barrel and use 
it always when in any way doubtful of the 
successful outcome of the shots attempted. 
If Mr. Williams has one of these Officer’s 
Model Colts with 7%-inch barrel he has 
the best equipment possible for flying tar- 
gets with the one-hand gun. If he cares to 
write me personally, at Box 243, Great 
Falls, Mont., I will be pleased to give him 
any desired information possible regarding 
this line of shooting so far as my knowl- 
edge of same extends. ED. McGIVERN. 
Montana. 


In Memory of Dr. Franklin W. Mann. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Riflemen in gen- 
eral thruout the entire world will greatly 
regret to learn of the sudden death of Dr. 
Franklin W. Mann, of Milford, Mass., 
which occurred on the morning of Novem- 


ber 14, at his home. On November 13, 
Doetor Mann was supposed to have been 
in his usual good health, and was about 
his business and experiments as usual. 
He retired that night, apparently in good 
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health, but on Tuesday morning was 
found dead by his family, having died of 
heart failure. 

Dr, Mann was born in North Wrentham, 
which is now Norfolk, Mass., on July 24, 
1856, and was sixty years old at the time 
of his death. He was a graduate of Cor- 
nell University and Boston University, 
with the degrees of A.B., B.S., and M.D. 
He practiced medicine in his home town 
for about two years, and was recognized 
as a very successful practitioner. 

His great ability as a machinist and de- 
signer and inventor, and his extreme fond- 
ness for rifle experiments, caused him to 
give up the practice of medicine and de- 
vote his life to the work that he so dearly 
loved. 

For many years Dr. Mann has been 
the chief owner of a factory in Milford, 
manufacturing and selling the Mann Bone 
Cutter, which are sold in large quantities 
all over the world, He recently placed on 
the market the best automobile jack, the 
Kimball jack, that we have today, which 
is also meeting with a large sale. 

With all due regard to past experiment- 
ers, Dr. Mann was without doubt one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, rifle ex- 
perimenter that the world has’ ever 
known. This may seem like an exagger- 
ation to some, but those who knew Dr. 
Mann personally know that the statement 
is true. His time for many years has 
been almost wholly devoted to rifle ex- 
periments. His first waking thoughts in 
the morning and his last at night were 
of his beloved rifle experiments. 

He possessed an ample fortune to carry 
out the various costly experiments neces- 
sary in this work. He also had the me- 
chanical ability to make large or small 
tools necessary to successfully conduct 
these experiments, had the factory and 
machines wherewith to make these tools, 
and the patience and persistence to stick 
to an experiment for months, or years, if 
necessary, until it was carried to a suc- 
cessful completion. 


Dr. Mann owned the only 200-yards cov-. 


ered range, fully equipped with chrono- 
graph, pressure guns, electric light and 
equipment complete, that is in existence in 
the United States today, and so far as I 
know the only one in the entire world. 

No one really knows how much he has 
done for the improvement of rifles and 
rifle accessories. The only really _per- 
fected method of mounting a telescope on 
a rifle is’ the invention of Dr. Mann, and 
known as the Mann Taper Block Mounts, 
for which he holds United States patents. 
He was the first man to use dove-tail 
blocks on the barrel of a rifle for mount- 
ing a telescope, and in reality, all the 
telescope mountings which attached to the 


rifle by means of dovetail blocks, are in- 
fringements on Dr. Mann’s patents. This 
may be news to many riflemen, but such 
is the fact, nevertheless, Very few of his 
rifle inventions were patented, as he pre- 
ferred to give the results of his inventions 
freely to the riflemen of the world. 

His book entitled “The Bullet’s Flight 
From Powder to Target,” is the most sci- 
entific book on rifle shooting that the 
world has ever known. The production of 
this book required a rare man, a genius, 
an expert, an enthusiast of the highest 
order, and the expenditure of a fortune to 
carry to completion the hundreds of ex- 
periments set forth in that book. 

At the time of his untimely death Dr. 
Mann was engaged in the preparation of 
a new book on rifle shooting, and no man 
knows the great loss to the rifle shooting 
world, caused by his sudden death. Could 
the reader know of the voluminous records, 
the hundreds of experiments, with all their 
necessary painstaking labor, and days and 
months of thoughtful study required for 
their inception, and plans for their suc- 
cessful completion, that Dr. Mann has 
made since his book was published, he 
would have a faint idea of the inestimable 


‘loss to the riflemen of the world, caused 


by his death, before the completion of his 
second book. 

Dr. Mann was the very soul of honor 
and strict integrity in all matters. Not 
for his life would he make a misrepresen- 
tation or state an untruth in anything. His 
reluctance to state things of which he was 
not positive has often led riflemen who 
did. not know him well to infer that he 
was unwilling to impart information con- 
cerning certain matters in rifle shooting. 
However, those who knew Dr. Mann inti- 
mately are unanimous in their declarations 
that it was his fear of stating an untruth, 
or stating something that might be mis- 
leading, which caused him sometimes to 
refrain from answering certain questions 
that were often asked him. 

Dr. Mann truly loved to experiment with 
rifles, to test out all matters connected 
with rifle shooting, ballistics, etc., thoroly, 
carefully and scientifically. He was never 
so happy as when engaged with a good 
companion*in his beloved rifle experiments 
on his private range. 

His den or study in his residence is a 
veritable mine of information and treasure 
house of carefully tabulated results of ex- 
periments performed by him in connection 
with rifle shooting. 

Dr. Mann is survived by‘ his wife, twa 
daughters, Mrs. Gertrude, wife of Prof 
Granville R. Jones, of John Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md., and Mrs. Agnes 
wife of Dr. George Herman Derry, as 
sistant supervisor of the Boston Schoo! 
Department; two brothers, William an/ 
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between powder and ball. In this way hun- 
dreds of shots can be fired without any 
fouling of burned powder in the barrel, and 
the last shot will be as accurate as any of 
them. Without these wads, accuracy will 
be a second item, as in warm weather the 
burned powder hangs to the inside of the 


7. 


barrel like glue, and it takes a lot. of coaxing 
to remove it. 

If my friend tries the loading as I have 
mentioned it, he will find that the old- 
timer will put many of the present-day arms 
far back on the shelf. JAMES BRYCE. 

Australia. 


A Chester. 


Of all guns I have ever seen, the one 
pictured herein takes the prize for sheer 
devilishness. It is a cross between the cyl- 
inder of a .38 Smith & Wesson and a wolf 
trap. It was taken from a criminal some 
years ago in the Denver police station, fully 
loaded and cocked and ready for action. 

He had it hung over his breast by a chain 
around his neck, and the string that pulled 
the trigger ran up his right coat sleeve. 
The device is fitted with a safety catch, 
that can be set or released by running the 











A CHESTER. 
Cocked and ready to fire five shots at 


once. The trigger is the triangular piece of 
metal in the foreground. The chain goes 
around the neck. Firing string not shown. 


fingers up under the vest. The bad man 
wore it under his vest. The whole thing is 
backed by a piece of sole leather. 

The idea is that when he was unexpect- 
edly ordered to “hands up!” he could do so 
promptly, and thus disarm suspicion. He 
then naturally faced his captor, and by ele- 
vating his right hand a little farther he 
fired five .88 Smith & Wesson bullets from 
the cylinder all ait the same time into the 
breast or stomach of the arresting officer. 
Altho this might or might not kill the offi- 
cer, due to the lessened penetration of the 
bullets due to lack of barrel on the “gun,” 
the discharge would certainly divert atten- 
tion long enough to allow the bad man to 
flop his smoke-wagons. 

The affair is hand-made, and is the prop- 
erty of an old police officer of Denver. I 
tried it out myself, but not loaded, and it 
works perfectly. This “chester,” so to speak, 
is what I am going to wear when I call 
on a certain facetious gentleman in Cali- 
fornia, who more than intimated recently 
that the only thing I go armed with is a 
jug. Let him choose his weapon, for when 
{[ come I'll “come a-smokin’!” 


CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


Advice on Length of Barrel in Colt Revolvers. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In Outdoor Life 
for November I notice a query by J. P. 
Williams of Craig, Alaska, regarding length 
of barrel of .38 Officer’s Model Colt that 
we use in our aerial shooting. In reply, 
beg to say that I prefer the 71-inch barrel 
for allaround use and have done better 
work all the way thru our different stunts 
with this length of barre] than I have ever 
done with any other, altho I used several 
6-inch barrels in this model. I have great 
confidence in the Colt Officer’s Model 


equipped with the 74-inch barrel and use 
it always when in any way doubtful of the 
successful outcome of the shots attempted. 
If Mr. Williams has one of these Officer’s 
Model Colts with 7%-inch barrel he has 
the best equipment possible for flying tar- 
gets with the one-hand gun. If he cares to 
write me personally, at Box 243, Great 
Falls, Mont., I will be pleased to give him 
any desired information possible regarding 
this line of shooting so far as my knowl- 
edge of same extends. ED. McGIVERN. 
Montana, 


In Memory of Dr. Franklin W. Mann. , 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Riflemen in gen- 
eral thruout the entire world will greatly 
regret to learn of the sudden death of Dr. 
Franklin W. Mann, of Milford, Mass., 
which occurred on the morning of Novem- 


ber 14, at his home. On November 13, 
Doctor Mann was supposed to have been 
in his usual good health, and was about 
his business and experiments as usual. 
He retired that night, apparently in good 
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health, but on Tuesday morning was 
found dead by his family, having died of 
heart failure. 

Dr. Mann was born in North Wrentham, 
which is now Norfolk, Mass., on July 24, 
1856, and was sixty years old at the time 
of his death. He was a graduate of Cor- 
nell University and Boston University, 
with the degrees of A.B., B.S., and M.D. 
He practiced medicine in his home town 
for about two years, and was recognized 
as a very successful practitioner. 

His great ability as a machinist and de- 
signer and inventor, and his extreme fond- 
ness for rifle experiments, caused him to 
give up the practice of medicine and de- 
vote his life to the work that he so dearly 
loved. 

For many years Dr. Mann has been 
the chief owner of a factory in Milford, 
manufacturing and selling the Mann Bone 
Cutter, which are sold in large quantities 
all over the world, He recently placed on 
the market the best automobile jack, the 
Kimball jack, that we have today, which 
is also meeting with a large sale. 

With all due regard to past experiment- 
ers, Dr. Mann was without doubt one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, rifle ex- 
perimenter that the world has’ ever 
known. This may seem like an exagger- 
ation to some, but those who knew Dr. 
Mann personally know that the statement 
is true. His time for many years has 
been almost wholly devoted to rifle ex- 
periments. His first waking thoughts in 
the morning and his last at night were 
of his beloved rifle experiments. 

He possessed an ample fortune to carry 
out the various costly experiments neces- 
sary in this work. He also had the me- 
chanical ability to make large or small 
tools necessary to successfully conduct 
these experiments, had the factory and 
machines wherewith to make these tools, 
and the patience and persistence to stick 
to an experiment for months, or years, if 
necessary, until it was carried to a suc- 
cessful completion. 

Dr. Mann owned the only 200-yards cov- 
ered range, fully equipped with chrono- 
graph, pressure guns, electric light and 
equipment complete, that is in existence in 
the United States today, and so far as I 
know the only one in the entire world. 

No one really knows how much he has 
done for the improvement of rifles and 
rifle accessories. The only really _per- 
fected method of mounting a telescope on 
a rifle is’ the invention of Dr. Mann, and 
known as the Mann Taper Block Mounts, 
for which he holds United States patents. 
He was the first man to use dove-tail 
blocks on the barrel of a rifle for mount- 
ing a telescope, and in reality, all the 
telescope mountings which attached to the 


rifle by means of dove-tail blocks, are in- 
fringements on Dr. Mann’s patents. This 
may be news to many riflemen, but such 
is the fact, nevertheless, Very few of his 
rifle inventions were patented, as he pre- 
ferred to give the results of his inventions 
freely to the riflemen of the world. 

His book entitled “The Bullet’s Flight 
From Powder to Target,” is the most sci- 
entific book on rifle shooting that the 
world has ever known. The production of 
this book required a rare man, a genius, 
an expert, an enthusiast of the highest 
order, and the expenditure of a fortune to 
carry to completion the hundreds of ex- 
periments set forth in that book. 

At the time of his untimely death Dr. 
Mann was engaged in the preparation of 
a new book on rifle shooting, and no man 
knows the great loss to the rifle shooting 
world, caused by his sudden death. Could 
the reader know of the voluminous records, 
the hundreds of experiments, with all their 
necessary painstaking labor, and days and 
months of thoughtful study required for 
their inception, and plans for their suc- 
cessful completion, that Dr. Mann has 
made since his book was -published, he 
would have a faint idea of the inestimable 
loss to the riflemen of the world, caused 
by his death, before the completion of his 
second book. 

Dr. Mann was the very soul of honor 
and strict integrity in all matters. Not 
for his life would he make a misrepresen- 
tation or state an untruth in anything. His 
reluctance to state things of which he was 
not positive has often led riflemen who 
did not know him well to infer that he 
was unwilling to impart information con- 
cerning certain matters in rifle shooting. 
However, those who knew Dr. Mann inti- 
mately are unanimous in their declarations 
that it was his fear of stating an untruth, 
or stating something that might be mis- 
leading, which caused him sometimes to 
refrain from answering certain questions 
that were often asked him. 

Dr. Mann truly loved to experiment with 
rifles, to test out all matters connected 
with rifle shooting, ballistics, etc., thoroly, 
carefully and scientifically. He was never 
so happy as when engaged with a good 
companion’in his beloved rifle experiments 
on his private range. 

His den or study in his residence is a 
veritable mine of information and treasure 


“house of carefully tabulated results of ex- 


periments performed by him in connection 
with rifle shooting. 

Dr. Mann is survived by‘ his wife, two 
daughters, Mrs. Gertrude, wife of Prof 
Granville R. Jones, of John Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md., and Mrs. Agnes 
wife of Dr. George Herman Derry, as 
sistant supervisor of the Boston Schoo! 
Department; two brothers, William an/ 
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Edward Mann, both of Norfolk, Mass., and 
several grandchildren. 

Dr. Mann was a devout Christian, an 
active worker in the Episcopal church, a 


liberal supporter of the Y. M. C. A., in 
Milford, and a member of a high degree 
in the Masonic order. 


New Hampshire. N. H. ROBERTS. 


Short Six-Guns and Other Revolvers. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Now that Chauncy 
Thomas, A, C. Rowell, G. L. Chester and 
others have talked. over their revolvers, I 
can’t help putting in my oar. I read Mr. 
Chester’s article, on the “Elliott type” 
single shot pistol he would like to see on 
the market, and agree that it would be a 
bear for knock-down force. But I would 
want more than one shot, not because of 
inability to hit what I aim at, but because 
the best of us sometimes miss, and in case 
of any real occasion to use it, a miss might 
prove unprofitable with a single shot arm. 
Also he says he would chamber the 
weapon for .41 caliber short cartridges, 
but would probably shoot the .41 long in it. 

In my opinion, this he might not be able 
to do, as the short cartridge is made in 
the regular way, whereas the long has a 
lengthy brass case with the hollow base 
bullet set down in it quite far. It is thus 
probable that anyone trying to shoot longs 
in a pistol chambered for .41 shorts, would 
find themselves in the predicament of the 
fat man trying to escape thru a foot-and- 
a-half hole in the fence, from an angry 
bull. His pot belly simply would not go 
thru the hole, and the brass shell of the 
.41 long probably could not be forced into 
the rifling of the pistol. However, Mr. 
Chester’s idea is interesting, and if he 
succeeds in getting the pistol made, I for 
one wish he would write to Outdoor Life 
and tell us all about it. I think I’d like one 
myself, I have had at different times five 
.41 Colts, Most of them were Army Spe- 
cials, but one was the old rod _ ejector 
model, and, strange to relate, the most ac- 
curate of them all. That cartridge is not 
pleasing in accuracy, but as to smash, it 
puts the .38 Special in the shade, as far as 
I can see, 

To get back to Mr. Chester. His re- 
mark about wanting a pistol to carry all 
the time, started me on this article, and 
it is to tell of a substitute for his der- 
ringer type, until he obtains it, that I am 
really writing. You all recall the bicycle 
hammerless that Smith & Wesson used to 
make a year or two ago in .32 caliber. A 
nice little pistol, but only .32. Well, I 
happened to see in an Eastern gun store a 


Smith & Wesson belonging to the editor 
or past editor, I don’t know which, of 
the Los Angeles Times. This weapon was 
a hammerless S. & W. with the barrel cut 
off to two inches. It was engraved and 
silver plated, but the plating was oxidized 
by use or age till it looked blue. The 
caliber was .88 regular Smith & Wesson 
cartridge. This gun interested me, the 
more so because the man in charge of the 
revolver department, a friend of mine, said 
he intended obtaining some to sell. I 
bought two of them when they came, and 
they more than measured up to expecta- 
tions. I now have several of them, and 
prefer them to any other all round arm. 
It makes a short gun to carry, weighs only 
sixteen ounces, and honestly seems to have 
enough punch at not too far ranges. Mr. 
Chester says that if a revolver is found 
that is small enough to carry, it lacks 
punch and accuracy. The police .38 car- 
tridge in black, Lesmok, semi-smokeless 
and smokeless, can all be shot in this re- 
volver as well as .38 S. & W. in the same 
powders and also the gallery loads. Now, 
of course, I am decidedly not recommend- 
ing this .38 S. & W. hammerless with a 
two-inch barrel to go after bears with, but 
if a person like Mr. Chester wishes a gun 
that is first of all perfectly safe, secondly, 
accurate at short ranges. thirdly, carries 
more than one shot, and, fourth, not too bulky 
or heavy to carry all the time, why, let, 
him write to the S. & W. factory and for 
two dollars extra they will make him one 
of the short barreled arms, and I think 
he will be satisfied. 

' Of course one of these in a .44 for the 
Russian cartridge would be better still, 
but at present we haven’t it. I have a 
number of .38 bullets recovered from pine, 
oak and apple trees, and in most cases 
they were flattened out considerably, espe- 
cially when Peters with semi-smokeless was 
used. I have shot against a tree into a 
sporting magazine (not Outdoor Life) and 
I sure would have hated to have a hole in 
me the size of that in the rear of the mag- 
azine. Long life to your magazine, which 
gives us the most revolver news. 

Mass. — WM. B. PARKER. 


e 
Regulations Governing the Sale of Arms, Ammunition, Ordnance Stores, and 
Equipments to Rifle Clubs. 


We are in receipt of many inquiries as 
to the purchase of Krag and Springfield 
rifles from the War Department. Such 


purchases are under the statute subject 
to the rules promulgated by the War De- 
partment for that purpose, and these rules 
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are amended from time to time. The last 
rule makes radical changes in the pro 
cedure for purchasing these goods, and also 
‘in the title acquired by virtue of such pur- 
chase, therefore we reproduce such rule in 
full as follows: 


“War Department, 
“Washington, May 27, 1916. 

“1. Under authority contained in act of 
Congress approved March 3, 1905, entitled 
‘An act to promote the efficiency of re- 
serve militia and encourage rifle practice 
among the members thereof,’ the Chief of 
Ordnance is authorized to sell to rifle clubs 
formed under regulations prepared by the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice, magazine arms, ammunition ord- 
nance stores, and equipments. 


“2. Rifle clubs, before making such pur- 
chases must be formed as stated and be in 
good standing. Lists of such clubs in each 
state will be furnished by the secretary of 
the National Rifle Association of America 
to the adjutant general thereof and to the 
arsenals named hereafter as authorized to 
make sales to various groups of states. 


“3. The requisition for the purchase of 
any authorized material will be submitted 
on the regular official blank and in the 
manner indicated therein. It will show the 
number of members in good standing and 
the number on hand of each item asked 
for on the requisition; also the number 
of any item dropped since last previous 
requisition, explanation of which latter 
entries will be made on the hack of the 
requisition. “It will show the range facili- 
ties available; also whether shipment is to 
be made by freight, express or parcel post. 
If the latter, funds for prepayment of post- 
age should be included. Requisition will 
not be submitted for the purchase of more 
arms or equipment than will provide one 
arm of a class or set of equipment for 
each member in good standing. Only arms, 
ammunition, ordnance stores, and equip- 
ments suitable for indoor practice will be 
sold to a club having no outside range fa- 
cilities. 


“4. The sale of arms and equipments is 
made on the condition that they shall re- 
main the property of the club and be re- 
tained under its control and subject to in- 
spection by officers or agents of the United 
States at any time. The arms and equip- 
ments shown on the requisitions submitted 
will constitute the evidence that this ma- 
terial has remained the property of the 
club and under its control. The number 
of arms reported on hand will include those 
issued to a club as well as those sold to it -by 
the United States. Failure to make report 
as provided above will forfeit, on the part 
of the club, its right to make further pur- 
chases under the act. This does not af- 
fect the rendering of required property re- 


turns to the Chief of Ordnance, United 
States Army, for stores issued under bond 
to a club. 


“5. Rifle clubs are authorized to transfer 
title to one arm of a model with append- 
ages and gun sling purchased by the club 
from the Ordnance Department, United 
States Army, to any member of the club 
in good standing who qualifies during the 
calendar year as sharpshooter or expert ri- 
fleman, National Rifle Association course, 
provided the member has affiliated with 
the club as a member, or with the National 
Rifle Association of America, as an annual 
member for the next following calendar year. 
Provided further, That the transfer of 
title shall not be made without the ap- 
proval of the recorder or the assistant re 
corder, National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice in the United States. The 
secretary of the club shall make certified 
report of the qualification and request for 
authority to transfer the property on spe 
cial form for that purpose (in triplicate) 
to the National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice in the United States, thru 
the secretary Nationa! Rifle Association of 
America. One copy of the approved re 
quest will be retained for the records of 
the national board. Two copies of the 
approved request will be returned to the 
club secretary, who shall deliver one copy 
to the member, which will be his authority 
for having the arm, ordnance stores, and 
supplies in his possession. The other copy 
must be attached to the next purchase 
requisition made by the club as authority 
and explanation for dropping the articles 
from the list of arms, ordnance stores, and 
supplies for which the organization is ac- 
countable. The transfer of arms, ordnance 
stores, and supplies to a member of a 
rifle club as above authorized is limited 
to one arm of a make with appendages 
and gun sling in four years. 


“6. The requisition will be addressed to 
the commanding officer of the arsenal des- 
ignated below as making sales to clubs in 
the state in question. It will be forwarded 
thru the adjutant general of the state for 
his action. The arsenals from which sales 
will be made and the states served by 
them are as follows, except that all com- 
ponents of small arms ammunition will be 
sold from Frankford Arsenal: 

“San Antonio Arsenal, Texas—Louisiana, 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas. 

“Benicia Arsenal, California—California, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Utah, 
Nevada and Alaska. 

“Rock Island Arsenal, Illinois—Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebras- 
ka, North Dakota, South Dakota, Colorado, 
Wyoming and Kentucky. 
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Augusta Arsenal, Georgia—Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Tennessee. 

“Frankford Arsenal, Pennsylvania—Am- 
munitions only: New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
a West Virginia and District of Colum- 
ia. 

“Springfield Arsenal, Massachusetts— 
Arms, pistol belts and holsters for entire 
group and ammunition for New England 
States: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Del- 
aware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia 
and District of Columbia. ~ 

“Watervliet Arsenal, New York—Except 
arms, ammunition, pistol belts and holsters: 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia and Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

“7, Each arsenal will keep a record of 
all arms and equipment sold to each rifle 
club within the area served by it, as shown 
above, for its information in acting on re- 
quisitions for sale. One copy of all invoices 
covering sales to rifle clubs will be mailed 


to the secretary of the National Rifle As- 
sociation of America, Room 1108, Woodward 
Building, Washington, D. C., by the ord- 
nance establishment making the sale. 

“8. Remittance in payment for purchases 
should accompany the requisition, in the 
form of a postoffice money order or draft 
made payable to the selling officer and 
drawn.on a postoffice or national bank con- 
venient for collection. If other methods 
are followed, delay will result in making 
shipment. 

“WILLIAM M, INGRAHAM, 
“Assistant Secretary of War.” 


The above imposes new duties and re- 
sponsibilities upon the rifle clubs order- 
ing the goods in the way of accounting to 
the Government for the goods on hand, and 
also prevents the acquiring of title to the 
goods by any but members who have qual- 
ified as sharp-shooters or expert riflemen. 
Formerly the sale was made direct to the 
club member and the title to the rifle ob- 
tained by such member was complete. For 
this reason it will be necessary in pur- 
chasing Springfield rifles second-hand to 
ascertain that the title of the seller was ac- 
quired under the former provisions of law. 
—Editor, 


Mrs. Topperwein Breaks a Record. 


By breaking 1,952 out of a possible 2,000 
targets thrown from a regulation automatic 
trap on the grounds of the Montgomery 
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Mrs, Ad Topperwein. 


Country Club, Mrs. Ad Topperwein, the 
famous lady trap shooter, broke all previous 
trap shooting records, Not only is this the 


highest score made by any trap shooter 
out of the above number of targets shot 
in one day, but we believe it beats any pre- 
vious record as for the number of shots 
fired over the trap and targets scored. 

As before stated in the columns of this 
paper, the best previous record for con- 
tinued shooting was made by John W. Gar- 
rett of Colorado Springs, Colo., when he, 
in a match with John Rohrer, broke 965 
out of 1,000. 

Mrs. Topperwein’s best previous score 
was 961, made several years ago. P 

Mrs. Topperwein shot thru’ the score 
with remarkable ease, and while the tre- 
mendous strain of shooting such a large 
number of shots with a gun weighing 7% 
pounds tired her considerably, she did not 
rest but a few minutes between events and 
finished the entire score from the first 
shot fired to the last one in 5 hours and 20 
minutes, Her actual shooting time, how- 
ever, was less than 3% hours. 

Mrs. Topperwein finished strong, break- 
ing ninety-eight out of her last 100. The 
remarkable feature, outside of the en- 
durance shown, was the splendid time in 
which she was shooting and the long runs, 
having several of over 100—the longest, 
280, without a miss, ~ 

The only discomfort Mrs. Topperwein 
suffered was a badly blistered hand from 
the gun barrel which at times grew so hot 
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The Christmas Gift 
Good All Year ’Round 


Parents, boys and girls and guests are all fascinated by the royal 
games of Carom and Pocket Billiards when played on Brunswick 


tables in cozy home surroundings. 

After school hours and winter evenings always find the Brunswick the center 
of merriment and wholesome exercise. 

Some styles can be set up quickly anywhere and taken down easily after play. 
“Grand,’’ ‘‘Baby Grand,’’ ‘‘Convertibles’? and ‘‘Quick Demountables’’ in 
sizes to fit all homes regardless of room. 

Made of beautiful oak and mahogany richly inlaid, masterful cabinet work 
that lasts a lifetime—speed, accuracy and ever-level smoothness. 


SUPERB BRUNSWICK 


Home Billiard Tables 


3 y 
$30 and Up—Pay 10c a Day 

A small first payment puts any Brunswick 
that you select in your home for Christmas. 
After that, pay the balance monthly. Why wait 
when you can play while you pay?—terms aslow 
as 10 cents a day. 


Balls, Cues, Etc., Free 


With every Brunswick Table we give you a 
complete Brunswick high-class Playing Outfit— 
Rack, Markers, Balls, Cues, Tips, expert book 


Write or send the coupon printed below 
and have this catalog by return mail freel 
Then decide in time for Christmas delivery. 


Send This Coupon for 
Billiard Book FREE 


Ge 354 426 2 Se 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


of 33 games, etc. 

Get our 30-day home trial offer and see these 
tables in our handsome colored catalog —“Bil- 
liards—The Home Magnet.” 

This book gives full information— shows how 
home billiards keeps boys off the street, supplies 
the whole household with year-round health 
and entertainment. 


Dept. 42P 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Send FREE, postpaid, your illustrated color-book 


“Billiards —The Home Magnet” 


and tell about your home trial offer. 


IN a. namicg. stains duels atinchien.casenn Seen que 
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that it was necessary to apply cold water 


to the gun. 
The score in detail is as follows: 
Piset DEGATOR . osicc sss iccciweatorwenk ck 96 
ee Ee -leeeae 98 
ye RY, een 6 ee ee Cas 97 
Pourth, MuUBAPEd §. .:. « . onside see ees 95 
beget Bo Serer eer eh re ore re 98 
ie sn os ov Wh whine Ch elec sae 98 
Beas. TAO 6 v0 oo. ns RD hee RSS 98 
po RR Bary Pape ge ede 100 
i ne apes fee ee ee 100 
TORE DUE ios bp hee eae eh aes 95 
975 


Eleventh hundred .................5-- 96 
TE WOITE EOE ak cbs wisn cccbmesnes 100 
Thirteents Wamaredl .. 2. ee ass ckwe 2 t. 6 OFT 
Fourteenth hundred .................. 96 
DRE CCMER, Wg 6 oR ee wb ae wee 99 
Sixteenth Hwumdred 1a... cee cee 99 
Seventeenth hundred ......... Pee 97 
Highteenth hundred .............6e-% 97 
Nineteenth hundred ............... zis #, 98 
Twentieth hundred ........«.06:0.... 98 

977 


Long runs: 106—111—139—280. 
Time: 5 hours, 20 minutes. 


All the Way from the Allen. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—’Way back in the 
good old days when Minnesota was two- 
thirds savage and nine-tenths wilderness, 
I used an Allen pepperbox to hunt squir- 
rels, rabbits and woodchucks, Mind, I 
don’t say kill; I say hunt. The only way 
in which I could hit any game with that 
old pepperbox was to sneak up till I could 
toss the gun on the animal’s back, and then 
I often missed. It had an unpleasant way 
of letting off two or three barrels at once, 
due to holes eaten thru from barrel to 
barrel. 

Next after the Allen came a Colt, caliber 
unknown, save that it was big enough to 
take in the end of my little finger, and my 
hands are large. It had a ten-inch barrel, 
and we called it the “plough handle.” With 
the cheap black powder sold by the fron- 
tier stores I could only shoot it about a 
dozen times without cleaning, for if I did 
the bullets went wild. When clean she 
“put ’em there’”’ very accurately, as shown 
by the following: 

I was riding a stallion and leading his 
gelding brother one October night. I was 
seven miles from home, clattering along 
the hard road in the bright moonlight. A 
Kanuck farmer, who owned a vicious dog, 
came out of the house as I passed, the dog 
with him. That dog had a habit of biting 
horses’ heels and noses, till the blood ran. 
His master had been warned many times 
to keep him up. The house stood back 
from the road about thirty yards and the 
dog piled for my horses, The master stood 
with hands in pockets and let him go un- 
reproved, I was cold, I was hungry, and 
I was dead tired of that dog. My hand 
dropped to my hip, Old Ploughhandle flipped 
out of the holster and over my left shoul- 
der, her voice rose clear and sharp on the 
frosty air, the pup drew one sobbing breath 
and was still. I turned my stallion, the 
Kanuck came out; we looked at the dog. 
Where his brains had been was an empty 
hole, and the brains were strewed all along 
his back and the ground. Then the 
Kanuck lifted up his voice in malediction, 
in mixed French and Yankee patios, swear- 
ing all sorts of vengeance. It took a bit 


of “persuasion” to get him to shut up, 
but he finally went in his house. 

After the big one came another loose am- 
munition Colt of about .32 caliber. This — 
was my standby for a long time, being con- 
temporary with an S. & W. .32 with a six 
inch barrel, vintage of ’63. This last named 
gun was as accurate as a rifle within its 
range and killed lots of game; Of course it 
shot rim fire copper shells, the only kind 
we had then, and black powder in sucn 
small loads gave small striking force. My 
father was an expert with this gun, and 
I have seen him shoot six passenger 
pigeons out of the top of a tall oak with it 
and never miss a shot. 

Next came a .32 pocket S. & W. with 
3%4-in. barrel, followed by several .22s, and 
they by a .38 with 4-in. barrel. After com- 
ing to California I used this gun for two 
years, losing it in the mountains in a par- 
ticularly rough climb. Then I sported a 
pair of 44 Russian models and my eldest 
son still has one of those. My latest, and 
only six gun at present is a .30-20, and I 
am using the jacketed bullet, smokeless, 
Peters shells. 5 

Now, let me tell you what my success 
has been with this gun, and how it has 
stood up under the smokeless charges. 

I have used it five years, and it is just as 
shiny inside as it was the day I bought it. 
It has killed wild goats on Catalina Island, 
but has never been tried on other large 
game. I have laid out many a jackrabbit 
at from fifty to. ninety-three yards. The 
last named shot was made at Riverside in 
the orange grove of Ralph Burnham, with 
two witnesses to watch and measure dis- 
tance. 

The jack was hopping slowly along, and 
my first shot hit the dirt a little short, skip- 
ping over his head. My second barely went 
over him, the dust apparently flying off 
his back, and the third cut straight thru 
his head. In Iron County, Utah, I rode 
thru Cedar Valley on horseback, five men 
in a wagon in the road at my left, and two 
natives, also on horseback, riding back of 
the wagon. I<shot three jacks from- the 
saddle, stopping my horse to shoot, when 
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HERCULES 


Smokeless get 


Infallible and “E. C.” 
can be obtained in all 
of the following makes 


of shotgun shells. 


PETERS 
REMINGTON 
SELBY 
U. S. 
WESTERN 
WINCHESTER 


In Your Favorite 


Make of Shells 


HE fact that you prefer some partic- 
ular make of shell when shooting at 
the traps or in the field need not 
prevent you from enjoying the satisfaction 
given sportsmen by Hercules Smokeless 


Shotgun Powders, Infallible and ‘‘E.C.”’ 


These splendid powders, which are of high 
and remarkably uniform quality, may be 
obtained in any standard make of shell. 
Undoubtedly the shell you use is named 
in the list given at the left. The next 
time you order ask for a Hercules Powder 
in that particular make of shell. You will 
see the name of the powder stenciled on 
the box and on the top wad in each shell. 


Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powders 
give light recoil, high velocity, even pat- 
terns. You can’t do better than shoot 
either Infallible or ‘‘E. C.’’ Write fora 
free booklet that describes them fully. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
1073 Market Street 


Wilmington Delaware 
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Theodore Hewitt of Riverside, in the 
wagon, asked me to try the next one with 
the horse running. 

Within five minutes another started up 
in sage brush three feet high. I stuck the 
rowels into the black plug I rode and 
sailed along about thirty yards to the left 
of the jack, shooting when he would clip 
across a clear place, and the clear places 
never were over twelve feet wide. I fired 
five shots, then picked up the jack. One 
ball had pierced both ears just above the 
skull, one had drilled a hole in the left 
thigh muscles and a third had smashed the 
lungs. I'll venture that there is not a 
hand weapon in America today that would 
show a better target under like conditions. 

I have tried it at target shooting in a 
handicap against seven militia officers 
armed with Colt Service, they shooting 
fifty yards, and I shooting seventy-five, and 
won by three points. I give my gun the 
credit for the winning, for it drops the bul- 
let exactly where the gun is pointed. I 
have used the Service gun a number of 
times on the range and have never been 
able to make a target approaching that of 
the .32-20. I never shoot with a rest and 
use the factory sights. A good deal of 


my shooting is done from the hip or with 
a plain, half arm pointing without looking 
at the sights, tho I like to use them where 
my target is still, 

I have dropped a flying raven at forty 
yards on Catalina Island, just by way of 
education of a young friend, and at once 
followed the shot with a second that killed 
a ground squirrel at thirty-five. I have 
dropped a shot, from the hip, at the heels 
of a running gray squirrel, on a log in 
the mountains, and killed him in the air 
with a second shot when he jumped side- 
ways. 

While I have had forty years of practice, 
very scattering during the last thirty, in 
which to acquire manner with a six gun. 
I give credit for the bulk of my success 
to the splendid workmanship of the S. & 
W. factory. I do not claim to be in the 
class with your superlative men who never 
miss, yet I can get there with my .32-20 at 
times. That gun is good enough for me 
on any mountain hike, and the barrel 
stands the charges used perfectly. I have 
put six balls inside a two and one-half inch 
ring, using the double action, at twenty-five 
yards, off hand and in seven seconds. 

California. E. E. HARRIMAN. 


The 20-Bore Winchester Repeater. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am shooting 2 
No. 20 Winchester “pump” gun this season. 
This is the ninth shotgun of this make that 
I have owned, and the second of this size. 
All the rest were “twelves” or “sixteens.” 
Like all the Winchester goods, the quality 
and workmanship are of the best, but I 
can pick about five flaws in the standard 
1912 model takedown “20,” all of which 
could be eradicated by the company. 

1—Barrel too short, 

2—Action and shell-bed too short. 

38—Stock too short. 

4—Stock too straight. 

5—No rib on barrel. 

The barrel is only 25 inches long, which 
is too short for anything but a “brush” or 
“riot” gun. It should be 27 or 28 inches 

The receiver, breech-block and chamber 
are built to handle a 2%-in. shell, and that 
is the only length that can be used, It 
should take a 2%-in. shell to accommodate 
plenty of soft wadding; also to enable the 
shooter to use 2% drams and %-oz. of am- 
munition in his shells for best results. In 
this connection I would state that the bar- 
rel should be made a trifle heavier in front 
of the frame, and for a short distance in 
front of the shell chamber. I am aware 
that 2% drams is a pretty stiff charge of 
powder for a No, 20 gun, but the double- 
barrels will stand it, so why not a repeater? 
T don’t see why the extra %-in. should de 


tract in the least from the outline of the 
gun. The 2%-in. shell is long enough, altho 
some manufacturers build their 20-bore re- 
peaters to handle 3-inch shells. As I said 
before, this is done in order to make room 
for lots of wadding which is said to prevent 
“balling” of the shot. Right here I wish 
to state that I never saw a Winchester 
that “balled” the shot to any extent. Both 
of my No. 20s are almost perfect shooters 
as regards evenness of patterns. Indeed 
I never saw a gun of any make or caliber 
that would beat them in this respect, not 
even the Parker, which appeals to me.as 
perfection in the 20-bore ‘field. 

The standard stock is 13%-in. long with 
a 1%-in. drop at the heel. This is too 
straight for quick snap shooting. It ought 
to be about 2% to 2% at the heel, and the 
measurement from center of trigger to 
center of butt-stock should be 13% to 14 
inches. Of course these dimensions of 
stock and barrel, as well as the full-length 
matted rib can be had by paying extra fer 
them, This, however, would bring the price 
up to that of a fine double-barrel. The Win- 
chester is no longer a cheap gun. I paiJ 
$32 for my last one, and I am told they 
are still advancing in price. For my own 
use I should prefer a 27-in. barrel with 
the matted rib and a straight-grip stock of 
14-in length and 21¢-in. drop at the heel. 
Then a 2%-in. shell chamber would make 
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The Rifle Does the Work 





WHY should you have to disturb your hold— 
move your arm—take your eye and your mind 
off your sights—between shots? 


You have to with the ordinary repeater to work 
the action. 


But the .22 Savage Automatic Rifle reloads itself. 
The recoil does it. You keep on aiming—just pull 
the trigger again for each shot—that’s all! 


Don’t you see how this rifle would have saved you 
lots of game you've lost? 


Don’t you think you'd better use one after this? 


It shoots the best and most accurate cartridge that 


.22 Savage Automatic Rifle, Model 1912 





any .22 rifle, repeater or single shot, uses—the .22 
Long Rifie LESMOK or SEMI-SMOKELESS only-. 


And it will not work with the less accurate, inferior, 
smokeless or black powder Long Rifles, or with 
Longs or Shorts or B. B. caps. 


It is hammerless with solid breech, solid top and 
shotgun safety on tang. Two /7-shot detachable box 
magazines with each rifle. 20-inch round barrel, 
shotgun butt, weight only 4% Ibs. 


It only costs $12.00—less than most repeaters—and if 
your dealer can’t supply you, we'll senda rifle and.100 
correct cartridges, express paidin the U 5S. for $12.50. 


And anyway, write us for more particulars. 
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SAVAGE 





SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY 


SAVAGE AVENUE, UTICA, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of High Power and Smail Calibre 
Sporting Rifles, Automatic Pistols and Ammunition 

















COLT .45 CALIBER 
AUTOMATIC 


Adopted by U. S$. Government for Army 
and Navy. One of Browning’s Patents. 





BUY IT FROM BROWNING’S 


1916 CATALOG—JUST OUT 
150 PAGES ILLUSTRATING 


EVERYTHING FOR EVERY SPORT 
FOR EVERY SEASON 


SEND POSTAL FOR A COPY 
IT IS FREE 


BROWNING BROS. CO., Ogden, Utah 














Stylel. Single tame, $5.00. Double Lens, $6.00. 
t. Lens, $6.50 


8, 
Style2. Adjustable Gandie Flame Burner, add. 50c. 
Style’. Adjustable Flat Flame Burner, add. $1.00. 


Write for descriptive folder. At all dealers. 
BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO. 







Dept. 4. 


THE BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT 


(A Good Night Companion) “—"S 


The Brilliant Search Light has 
been on the market for over seven- 
teen years. Wherever men hunt, 
frog fish, cruise, or need a good 
night light, there you will find. the 
Brilliant Search Light. 

Sold from Maine to California—from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf, and in practi- 
cally all foreign countries. 

The reason for their wide popularity 
is satisfactory service, convenience and 
reliability. 

The Brilliant Search Light can be worn 
on the head—and one filling of carbide lasts 
for 8 hours. Comes in single, double and 
interchangeable lens. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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the perfect 20-bore repeater for close, 
hard shooting. I always use full-choked 
barrels, whether double or single, and find 
I can hit just as well as with a gun of an 
open pattern. It takes more care, but you 
soon learn to be more careful, while your 
gun is better for long-range shots. The 
matted rib and stock with more drop over- 
comes the tendency to overshoot in a 
hurry, and obviates the necessary humilia- 
tion of attempting to explain some of the 
unaccountable misses that are often 
charged to the size of the 20-bore and will. 


win more enthusiasts over to the use of 
these fine little guns. The workmanship, 
material and finish are all up to the high- 
est standard, while the smooth-working 
hammerless action, the tight-fitting breech- 
block and the perfect takedown device are 
Winchester features and cannot be im- 
proved upon. The trigger and guard ap- 
peals to me, and while the safety catch 
would suit me better if placed on the tang, 
the popular slogan of “safety first” con- 
vinces me it is better where it is. 
California. LEN WHITTEMORB. 


Experimenting with Loads for the .25-35 and .25-36 Cartridges. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The subject of the 
.25-caliber rifle has been treated at some 
length in recent issues of Outdoor Life, and 
similar magazines, and in view of its gen- 
eral popularity, no wonder is felt that so 
much attention has been given it. Yet little 
has been written of the .25-35 and .25-36 
rifles and cartridges, notwithstanding the 
fact that these cartridges, owing to their 
larger size, permit of more variation in 
loads, and when desired, more velocity and 
power. A brief article on these cartridges 
might not be out of place, therefore. How- 
ever, it is always somewhat difficult to put 
one’s thoughts and experiences in writing, 
and I feel as uncertain of where and how 
to begin as the little girl: who wished to 
draw a picture of a house and began with 
the door-knob. But a start must be made 
somewhere, and so I press onward. 

At first glance there seems little to 
choose between the two cartridges. They 
are almost identical, and yet not quite so, 
for, altho the caliber and bullet weight 
are alike in both, the shape and size of 
the shells vary a trifle, the .25-36 being, as 
would be supposed, the larger. So far as 
the cartridges are concerned, one should 
be as accurate as the other, but it seems 
to be taken for granted that the 8-in. twist 
of the rifles taking the .25-35 cartridge 
gives better results than the somewhat 
slower twist of the .25-36. However, the 
greater powder capacity of the latter sheli 
should permit of a higher velocity, which 
in turn ought to offset, to some extent at 
least, the slower twist. But inconsistency 
seems the order of the day, and we find 
that a smaller load of powder is commonly 
recommended for the .25-36 than for the 
.25-35. Why? I frankly admit I don’t know. 
It doesn’t “stand to reason” and I regard 
the recommendation with suspicion. Act- 
ing accordingly, I decided to abandon rec- 
ommendations for once, and promptly be 
gan to increase.the load of powder in the 
.25-386 a grain at a time—starting with 16 
grains (the load recommended). Twenty 
grains of Lightning and 117-gr. bullet 
gave better results in every way than the 


16-gr, load. Any greater load of powder 
gave extraction troubles and swelled shells 
that had to be resized their whole length 
ere they could be used again. With a 100- 
gr. spitzer bullet and 21 grains of Light- 
ning I also had fine results, I tried a few 
loads with, 86-gr. and 100-gr. spitzer bullets 
seated a very short depth in the neck of 
the shell and with loads of 20 to 25 grains 
Lightning powder. Altho some of these 
loads indicated on the primers (U. M. C. 
No. 9) good, solid pressures, the primers 
were not excessively flattened or pierced. 
I was somewhat surprised, therefore, to 
find that the lever of the action was 
thrown smartly downward against my 
hand, and no amount of gripping would 
hold it in place, but I kept it from opening 
more than half an inch or so. As the lock- 
ing bolt meets the breech bolt at practi- 
cally right angles, no amount of back push 
on the latter bolt should stir the former 
downward, and as the locking bolt held 
the breeeh bolt tightly against the face or 
head of the shell, I concluded there must 
be sufficient spring in the latter bolt be- 
tween the head of the shell and the locking 
bolt to cause pressure upon the toe of the 
lever, and so opening the action. What- 
ever the cause, I at once abandoned the 
loads that gave the trouble. I next tried 
loads of 18 grains Lightning and the Ideal 
Gas Check Bullet (100-gr.), which turned 
out to be a very accurate and fine handling 
load, and in some ways the most satis- 
factory of any. The .25-20 bullet (86-gr.) 
and 22 grains of Lightning. gave high. ve- 
locity, an explosive sort-of killing power, 
but not so good accuracy. 

By way of a summary it strikes me that 
a 100-gr, metal patched bullet and 20 grains 
of Lightning would prove a better all- 


around regular factory load than the one: 


at present in use. Incidentally for single 
loading the spitzer bullets are fine. - 
The .25-35 cartridge proved a disappoint- 
ment with anything but: the regular factory 
load or a reload like it. For the limited 
powder space the 117-gr. bullet seems 
much too heavy, and the &-in. twist is far 
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Woodcraft Hunting Knife 

The biggest value ever offered in a hunting 
knife. Costs you only $1.50, yet has the shape, 
weight, quality and desirable features of $2.50 and $3.00 
knives. Adapted for sticking, cleaning, skinning, slicing, 
chopping bone, etc. High-grade steel— bevel blade thick 
at back, tapering to a fine point. Handle of laminated 
leather. Absolutely guaranteed. Price $1.50 at your 
dealer’s or direct by mail postpaid upon receipt of price. 

Write for catal ’s60 Outing Specialties. Sample Martle’s 
Nitro-Solvent Oi Onireett dealer’s name is mentioned. 138 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
S71 Deita Ave. Gladstone, Mich., U.S. A. 





OU know “‘Dowagiac’’ 
means fishing tackle— 
just as you know 
“*Kodak’’ means 
camera. But don’t 
forget that there’s only one 
maker of genuine ‘‘Dowagiac’’ 
Rods, Reels and Minnows —and 
that’s Jas. Heddon’s Sons, at 
Dowagiac, Mich., the Bait- 
Casting Capital of the United 
States. 
Write for 
Heddon Catalog. 
beauty and it’s free. 


the new 
It’s a 


Heddon'’s Genuine 9% 


OWaglaC 


| (Rods -Reels- -Minnowsi\ 
WHO IS YOUR FAVORITE 





the 
Dep't trie the est pat he 


explanation of this most 
rules f what, different 
Sot onren i 


_§CHOOL OF'LIP LANGUAGE, Dept. C49, Kansas City, Missouri 
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PEREEPET? 


-. 2.50 
Sudapeie Pie Macbec Wk, Rebees thd, i 


WHITE BROTHERS, Omagh, Ireland 














ussells Ike * 


alton’ * 


Seetiitienesmmesdion—teas 
layers of leather between you 
and the trail give full protection 
without extra weight of stiff sole- 
leathersole. Thelightest boot ever 
made for hard service. Stands the 
gaff—and keeps your feetdry. It's the boot 
for still hunters, bird hunters, fishermanand 
all-round ‘‘hikers.’" Special chr me water- 
proofed cowhide, chocolate color, with sole 
piece of wonderful Maple Pac hide that out- 
wears sole leather Note our patent ‘Never 
Rip"’ watershed seams—no stitches to lead 
water in to your foot. Made to sour 
measure, any height. $10 to $13.50 
per pair. Write for Complete 
Catalog “‘L’’—free. 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
Berlin, Wis. «  @ 
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~ Half-Sole Your 


Worn Tires 


Don’t Throw Them Away! 

You wouldn’t throw away a 

pair of good shoes just because 

the first sole had worn thin--you would have 
them half-seled because yor could save 
money and have practically : new pair of 
shoes, Your tires cost several times as much 
= — -whv net apply this same economy 

hem 


International Rubber 
Half- Sole Tires 


Reg. US. Pat Office 


enable you to get.from 3,500 to 10,000 miles 
more service out of your tires, no matter 
whether they are new or old, tread worn or 
rutworn. More 30,000 motorists are now 
using them. 


Cost 14 as much as new tires 
look like new tires, aranteed the same a 
wear even better. Easity put on in your own 
Ved in 30 minutes. 
er free without a cent depos: 
prepay express. os 
ama final decision to you. Internationals are 
guaran for at least 3,500 miles with- 
out a puncture. , 
equal to 
Special discount, gieaiers 
fit, on first shipment direct 


factory into new territory. 
Mail the coupon below for free sample 
and details. 


@ @ GE TEAR OFF -MAILES Se 
The International Rubber Company 
18 West Tennessee St. 
Denver, Colo. 


a 
ee worn tires. 




















too sharp for the lighter and shorter bul- 
lets, and no reloads with other than the 
full weight bullet proved satisfactory. A 
lighter bullet, a slower twist and more 
powder would improve the cartridge and 
its performance from my point of view. Yet 
I do not wish to unduly criticise this cart- 
ridge, for it is undoubtedly quite popular in 
its present form. 

Of the two cartridges I prefer the .25-36. 
However, this is supplied by but one firm, 
or rather the arm which takes it is only 
so supplied, and therefore if one happens 
to fancy another make of rifle there is no 
alternative but the .25-35 shell. 

Touching upon this matter of reduced 
weight of bullets and increased velocity, it 
is interesting to note that the cartridges 
adapted to the new Newton rifle have suf- 
ficient powder capacity to-give high ve- 
locity to a proper weight bullet, and it will 
not be necessary to shorten or lighten 
bullets except as one may wish to reduce 
the power of a load as a whole. 

Regarding the killing power of the loads 
mentioned above, I never had an opportu- 
nity to try them out on real game. How- 
ever, in walking Lack and forth to the 
shooting range, I passed along the shore of 
a river, and along this shore ran a railroad 
track, the bed of which was largely rocks. 
Many water rats made their home here, 
and at low tide it was possible to get a 
shot at them as I passed by. It was dif- 
ficult to approach them closely, however, 
and equally difficult to hit them afar off, 
for they offered but a small mark and 
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blended well with the mud and_ shore 
ground. As the rats were not particularly 
hard to kill if hit, I used any odd reduced 
loads I happened to have with me, and with 
such loads I sometimes killed the rat dead 
in his tracks, but more often missed him 
or he managed to get back into the rocks 
where I could not tell if he had been hit or 
not. It so chanced that one day I had no re- 
duced loads, and the rats being out in num- 
bers, I forthwith opened the bombardment 
with a high power load (.25-36 with 22 grains 
Lightning and 86-gr. soft point), and great 
was my surprise to find that it made little 
difference whether I hit the rat or not as 
long as a rock formed the immediate back- 
ground, The impact of the bullet on the 
rock in close vicinity to Mr. Rat very évi- 
dently was too much for his nervous 
mechanism, tho whether heart failure or 
apoplexy was the proximate cause of death 
I could hardly tell. As for the rats that 
were hit, they were simply turned inside 
out; no other way of describing the catas. 
trophe occurs to me. From that afternoon 
the death rate so far exceeded the birth 
rate as to threaten extermination of the 
colony, and I became firmly wedded to the 
idea of. speed where shooting was con- 
cerned, ; 

With those who prefer the regular fac- 
tory loads I have no bone to pick. In pre- 
senting my views I have sought no con- 
verts or intended to argue any man.out of 
his own opinions. It takes all kinds to 
make a world—let’s be glad it does, and 
humor them all. 

Rhode Island. CLARENCE F. ALLEN. 


An Acknowledgment. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Judging from 
what Messrs. Morris, Ulrich and MacNab 
have to say regarding the use of the 5%- 
in. barrel S, A. Colt in the army at one 
time, I have been caught with the goods 
right on my person. 

I can assure them all that I am glad to 
be set right in this matter and accept the 
correction in the friendly spirit with which 
it was intended. 

When I first came into the Cavalry in 
1891 the 7%-in. barrel was the one in use 
in my regiment, and as we changed direct 
from that to the .38 Colt D. A., I consid- 


The .25 Stevens Rim-Fire 


Our Australian correspondent, Henry 
Walter Fry, has written us as follows: 
‘T see that in answer to my question in 
the August number of Outdoor Life you say 
that the .25 Stevens rim fire will do better 
shooting than the .22 long-rifle. Well, such 


has not been my experience when trying 
the two cartridges in two Stevens Favorites 


ered myself high authority on the subject, > 


but now I must admit that this is only 
one of the many dead things which comes 
to life and crawls away. 

After the presentation of all the evidence 
as above noted, I am convinced that I was 
in error. If I had had any further doubt 
it would have all dissolved when I found - 
a friend of mine in possession of the very 
identical six-gun which had been under dis- 
cussion, a 5%-in, barrel, single action .45 
Colt with the U. S. stamped right on its 
left flank. L. D. WALTERS. 

New Mexico. 


and the .22 Long Rifle. 


at 50 yards. The barrel of. the .25 was 
not in brand new order by any means, and 
the .22 was badly ringed about 8 inches. 
from the breech, . Yet it outshot. the .25 
barrel every time. However, I'll try to get 
hold of a new .25 Stevens rifle and try it 
both in the prone position and on the six- 
point rest and let you know the result.” 
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Handy abvars —] 


On the trail 
Served in a jiffy 


FULL MEAL 


“For that hungry feeling’”’ 


Choice beef and vegetables ready 
cooked in sealed can. Throw can in 
pot of boiling water—ready to serve in 
~ . ee ’ 
five minutes—fills you ‘up to the neck.’’ 
Eat as stew, soup or in sandwiches— 
other Recipes on can. 

Hunters, trappers, fish- 
ermen, prospectors, motor 
car tourists—include 
**FULL MEAL”? in your 
outfit. If you can’t get it 
from your Grocer, send us 
his name and address, en- 
closing 20c for full-sized 
sample, sent Parcel Post 
Prepaid. 

The Haserot Canneries Co. 
Dept. P Cleveland, Ohio 


Full Meal—“that’s enough” 











St Comfort 
Years of Wear 


AND made—to or- 
der—in a custom 
shop, by old-time boot- 
makers who don’t know 
how to skimp or slight. 
Every pair is an indivi- 
dual triumph. 

You can get no such boots 
anywhere else—none with their 
toughness, long life, comfort, 
and self- evident quality. 
Heavy enough for full protec- 
tion, yet soft, yielding and 
forever comfortable. 


CUTTER 
Sporting Boot 
ge een 
leather, as 


Unlimited guarantee of unlimited satisfaction. 

WRITE FOR complete free descriptive matter, 
handsomely illustrated, and get your Sporting Goods 
dealer interested in supplying you. 


A. A. CUTTER CO., 








ARE YOU RELOADING? 


SEND US 
THE NAME AND CALIBER 
OF YOUR RIFLE. 











Rifle Smokeless Division 
E. lL DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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of national repu- 

tation, originator 

of Plastic Art in 

Taxidermy, best 

system known to 

science. Let us 

show proof of our claims. 

a tous if ea pee your 

trophies mounted true to 

aaa life. Medals awarded at 
World’s Fair, Paris, Berlin, Chicago, St. Louis. 
ESTABLISHED 1874. 

We have climbed to the top 


not by pulling others down, but by carefully stepping 
over them with the assistance of the best methods known 
and forty-two years’ experience. 


Stainsky Taxidermy Co., Colo. Springs, Colo. In Taxidermy is the result of years of experience. 


Our natural life-like mountings remind you of the 
way the specimen looked when you drew your gun 


to shoot. Try our quality work first—then you're 
—TRAPPERS ATTENTIONS | || =*sieeiSarintees 
UNIQUE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Leopard, Coyote, Bobcat, Mountain Lion, African Lion, Grizzly 
We are agents for the Angvick Trap Bracket. Just is coe MER Waar ate hahaa eas eondeend be Gat 
Invented. The greatest thing on the market for beauty—Buffalo Robes and Buffalo, Elk, Deer, Sheep, Antelope, 
Muskrat and Mink Trappers. Write for Illustrated and oe Goat heads that represent our very best = and 
which will add the final artistic touch to den, hall, office or 
Catalogue. We pay top prices for all kinds of furs. dining room. Write for our new illustrated catalog, Field Guide, 
No commission charged. and Records of North American Big Game—all free. 


E. N. EDWARDS FUR CO., Madison, Wis. JONAS BROS., TAXIDERMISTS 


1024 Broadway Denver, Colo. 


FURS HIDES | ssa taxinenee 
#16006 Hunters’ and Trappers" ail GET BIGGER PROFITS 


450 pages, best thing on the subjectever 
written. Illustrating all Fur Animals. 

rice $2.00,to our customers $1.25. 
Hides tanned into robes. Write today. 


Andersch Bros., Dept. 64,Minneapolis, Minn. This Season by Shipping 


STANDARDFURCO.||| YOUR aawFUR S 
Sell your furs to the FURS where you save 


all dealer’s profits. 
220 E. MAIN ST., Dept. A, MADISON, WIS. 

























































































Direct to'a house who can afford to 


STYLE AND COMFORT pay more. Why do we pay Highest 


We make ladies’ furs, coats, caps, vests, Prices with most reliable Assort- 
men’s robes, coats, gloves, mittens, vests, 
caps. We do taxidermist work. Send in ments? Because we are Manu- 
your furs and have them custom tanned . 
and made to order at Factory Prices. We facturers with years of reliable 
do our own Custom Tanning. Dressing ° es 
and Making up in our own plant, by dealings and therefore can divide 
skilled workmen. Send for our circular P - 
on Custom Tanning, Dressing and the dealer’s profits with YOU. 
* Manufacturing. 


W.W.WEAVER, Reading, Michi Send for price list which will give 
references and quotations. 














Your trophies correctly mounted. 


Game Heaps||| H. HAIMOWICZ 


oom Ty and se ares tanhaertotet ESTABLISHED 1894 


for Wyoming Eik, Moos, or Sheep hunters 265-267 Main Street, PATERSON, N. J. 
E. A. Lockwood, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
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Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with their questions if an- 
swers are desired by mail, Please write questions clearly, legibly and as bri tly as possible. 


I write to ask you if Bon Ami will injure 
the polish or inside of a shotgun barrel.— 
Jas. Q Funk, Thaxton, Va. 


Answer.—While we have never used Bon 
Ami for this purpose, we do not think it 
would injure the polish.—Editor. 


Will you kindly answer thru your maga- 
zine the following questions: How much ve- 
locity would be lost by cutting four inches 
from a thirty-inch barrel, Krag rifle? Would 
it injure accuracy?—H. T. Ludden, Petaluma, 
Cal. 


Answer.—We would estimate loss at about 
100 ft. sec. It would not impair the accuracy 
of the barrel if the job were properly done.— 
Editor. 


Having been a reader of Outdoor Life for 
several years, I would like to ask your per- 
sonal opinion as to the best and most satis- 
factory .22-cal. rifle on the market, either 
lever, slide-action or automatic? Is it pref- 
erable to use only long rifle shells in a .22- 
cal, rifle—that is, of course, the rifle being 
bored for the long shells? What powder do 
you consider best in a .22 rifle shell? In 
selecting a .22-cal. rifle, would you consider 
the new Savage automatic, magazine holding 
seven cartridges? Or would you consider any 
automatic when buying a small rifle, the 
rifle to be used for rabbits, birds and squir- 
rels?—W. L. Erwin, Goldfield, Nev. 


Answer.—What would be the most satis- 
factory rifle is largely a question of taste. 
There is little choice between the Remington, 
Winchester, Savage or Marlin makes. As to 
powder, we prefer Lesmok or King’s Semi- 
Smokeless. We do not care for those auto- 
matics which use an unlubricated bullet.—- 
Editor. 


I will consider it a great favor if you will 
advise me thru your magazine which is the 
most powerful and accurate of the following 
cartridges, loaded with black powder and 
used in a Colt single-action: .38-40, .44-40 
and .44 S. & W. Special?—R. H. Treupel, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Answer.—The .38-40 is the most powerful . 


of the lot.—Editor. 


In your magazine for September you have 
an article by E. R. Fraser on “Rebuilding an 
Old Kentucky Rifle,” in which he states that 
he gave the stock an oil and wax finish. 
Does he mean linseed oil, and what kind of 
wax? What is used on the stocks of new 
rifles and guns to give them such a smart 
finish? He states that he used the U. S. Gov- 
— recipe for browning the barrel. Can 





you give me this recipe or tell me how to get 
it?) The bore on my rifle is slightly rusted. 
Will you kindly advise me how to get rid of 
this? Ihave used a bristle-brush and a good 
solvent without any marked results.—W. N., 
North Falmouth, Mass. 


Answer.—We do not know to what par- 
ticular process Mr. Fraser referred. The usual 
treatment is to soak the stock in boiled lin- 
seed oil for a couple of days and rub down 
repeatedly until a good finish is obtained. 
Write Commanding Officer, Springfield Arse- 
nal, Springfield, Mass., for the browning re- 
cipe. To stop further rusting in the bore of 
your rifle, fill a tea kettle with water and 
bring it to a boil, then pour it slowly thru 
the barrel, thus heating the barrel very hot, 
then scrub it thoroly with a wire scratch- 
brush and oil with some good oil. This will 
not fill in the pits if the rifle is pitted. If 
it is a high-power rifle and has metal fouling 
inside this can be removed by use of the 
formula several times published in these col- 
umns.—Editor. 


I have had considerable trouble lately with 
metal fouling in my .30 Government Win- 
chester. I fired about 250 shots thru it- be- 
fore I noticed that it was metal-fouled. I 
had always kept it well cleaned with 3-in-1 
gun oil, so I got a bottle of Hoppe’s Nitro 
Powder Solvent, and after working on it for 
three weeks without any sign of improve- 
ment I decided to try something else, so I got 
a brass brush, and after giving it a thoro 


tryout found it to.be useless.. The deposit-. 


seemed to be burnt powder carbonized onto 
the tops of riflings near the muzzle and not 
in the grooves, so next I tried strong acid 
vinegar, which also proved a failure. Then 
next I g6t a brass screw that was a tight fit 
and drove it thru head first. This chiseled 
off the most of. it, but would not take it all 
off, so then I got a tight-fitting rag well 
oiled, on*the end of a wooden wiper, and by 
using fine emery dust, scoured out barrel till 


it appeared perfectly clean. I then wet bar- - 
rel well with Hoppe’s No. 9:and* put rifle 


away for a couple of days, and .then wiped 
clean with a clean rag, and no-green came 
out on rag, which indicated that barrel was 
perfectly clean.--I then went-out to the rifle 
range to practice, and after firing about 
forty shots the barrel was just about as Bad 
as ever. I don’t want to use any more emery 
dust for fear of spoiling the barrel, so now 
I “am up a tree” and am liable to stay up 
here for some time unless some brother 
shooter comes to my rescue. I think that an 
article on how to prevent and remove foreign 
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LCA SALASITEESTSSESESSESSSSSSBELBLBBSBD 
Something New 
Rattlesnake Rattler 
STICK PIN 


With small rattler, 
756e each, With 
medium or large size 
rattler, 95c each. 


Withextra large size 
rattler, $1.25 each. 


Rattlesnake Skin Watch 
Fob $1.35 Each. Hat 
Neckties 


Band $2.35; 
$1.50; Belts $2.50. 
Above Sent 
Postpaid 
When ordering be sure and 
give size desired. 


SSS SS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSS 


C.L. McFADDEN & SONS 


TAXIDERMISTS & FURRIERS .. 


3024 W. 22nd Ave., DENVER, COLO. Phone Gallup 2337 


Every Description of Work in Our Line Done to Order 


Wetan skins forany purpose desired. We mount your 
trophies in any style desired. We make Ladies’ and 
Gents’ Fur Garments, etc. FREE—Send for Our Il- 
lustrated Instructions, How to Save Your Trophies, 
and Order Work Price List Combined. Also Circular 
showing some of Our New Styles of Mounting, FREE. 


BUFFALO HORNS-—For Sale at a Bargain 
in the rough justas they were picked up off the plains. Worth $2 pair. 
SPECIAL PRICE—Small Horns 50c pair; Medium Size 75c pair; Large 5c pair. 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR NATURAL SKULLS of coyote, wildcat, bear, mountain 
lion, ef. We buy rattlesnake skins and extra ratties. 











( FINE FURS 
AT COST 


Fur Sets, rugs, caps, mit- 


[ET me take those tens, gloves, coats and 


valuable fur skins of 
yours and tan them by my own slow, 
painstaking,quality process. They'll come 
back to you thoroughly clean and perfectly 
tanned—soft, sleek and pliable, not hard and oily, 
Nor rotten with acids. All my work is absolutely 
guaranteed—and backed by thirty years experience. . 


I Make Fur Coats, Robes, Caps, 
Gloves, Rugs, Ladies’ Furs 


Send me your skins and get acquainted with Martin 
quality in tanning and fur-making. Sportsmen all over 
the country are enthusiastic about my work. Write to- 
day for handsomely illustrated catalog showing the 


difference in quality and wear between Martin 
tanning and the ordinary sort—with prices on tanning, dye- 
ing, taxidermy and making up fur garments, robes, rugs. 


Froonk Ngdin, 


486 Prospect Ave.. Milwaukee. 





Rifles — Pistols — Cartridges 
Cynon ee 


or Better 

sland cane for Katalog 
& CLEMENT 

OVE. $s 


robes, made from your 


fur skins. You can get a 
warm, handsome, durable 
garment that will last for 
years, ata fraction of ee 
price you would 

fooking 


All Work 


Absolutely 


G teed 
eb retail. If youare 


for work of the finest quality you will 
make no mistake in sending us your skins. 


Write today for catalog giving information. 


John Figved Robe & Tanning Co. 


2942 Forest Home Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















WHY NOT spend Spring, 

Summer, Fall, 
gathering insects, butterflies, for 
me? I pay the highest cash prices for 750 
kinds. Don’t mail insects alive. Some 
worth $1—$7. Men. Women. If you mean 
business, send 2c stamp for literature. It 
may mean big profits and easy outdoor 
work for you. Get posted NOW for Spring 
season. 


SINCLAIR, Entomologist 
Box 244, D-22, Los Angeles, Cal. 








NO CATALOGS 





PAUL E. STEUCK 


Dealer in GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 


FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 


1127 17th St., Denver, Colo. 
All Kinds of REPAIRING 











$31.50 BIG GAME RIFLE 


Wemade a lucky purchase of late model Standard 
High Power Rifles. Every gun is new and in perfect order. 


$15.75 


These guns handle the .25, .30 and 35 


caliber Remington Automatic Rimless Cartridges. We willship a gun to anyone, anywhere, C.O.D. 
with Privilege of Examination, on receipt of $3.00. 





Yes, we trade for Second Hand 
Guns. Send for Job Bargain List. 


Standard Pump Action Rifle, .25, .30 or .35caliber, $14.85 
Standard Automatic Rifle, .25, .30 or .35 caliber, $15.75 


ios Wm. R. BURKHARD, “The Old Reliable,” 143 East 4th Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
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matter from the barrel of a high-powered 
rifle by some good authority such as Lieu- 
tenant Townsend Whelen would be very wel- 
come to the readers of our magazine. I would 
also like to know how our soldiers keep their 
rifles clean in active service when consider- 
able firing is done; also how a machine-gun 
barrel is kept clean and accurate when they 
fire several hundred shots without a chance 
to clean them. Any information will be 
greatly appreciated.—A. A. Thomas, Montana, 
Answer.—yYour trouble was metal fouling, 
and the screw was the only procedure tried 
which would affect it at all. The emery 
scours the steel about five times as fast as it 
does the nickel. The following solution will 
dissolve this metal fouling very rapidly: 


Stronger ammonia ..... soevee sey 1 fluid oz. 
Ammonium carbonate .......... 25 grains 
Ammonium dichromate ......... 5 grains 
Ammonium persulphate ........ 50 grains 


Cork the rifle at the chamber, fill the bar- 
rel full of the solution, being careful to have 
it come completely to the muzzle. It is a 
good plan to slip a short length of rubber 
hose over the muzzle and let the solution 
come up into the hose, as corrosion is apt to 
take place where the air, the steel and the 
solution come together. This solution prop- 
erly made up will take the nickel fouling out 
of your rifle in about thirty minutes. We 
have published this formula several times 
in the past two years. All military organ- 
izations use substantially the same formula. 
—Editor. 


Will you be good enough to answer the 
following question? I now own a Remington 
auto shotgun, 12 gauge, and desire to know 
if, under the same circumstances, it will 
shoot as hard as a double-barrel?—Chas. B. 
Fraser, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Answer.—The general information seems 
to be that the automatic shoots as hard as 
a double-barrel.—Editor, 


Having read your fine magazine, as I get 
it from the book stands, would like to say a 
few words, as I hunt and trap up here. TI 
use the .22 high-power Savage and think 
they are fine little guns, having killed deer, 
goats, wolves and grizzlies with it. But I 
can’t see why the makers of sporting rifles 
don’t make them a little more like the mili- 
tary rifles. I see that on most military rifles 
they do not cut the barrel in order to put 
on a sight, or the forearm, thereby weaken- 
ing the barrel. As the sling strap is known 
to be a factor increasing the accuracy, why 
don’t they make their rifles with sling straps 
fitted, or similar to the military rifles? I 
carry a Luger pistol when trapping, but 
think that they would be fine if they would 
shoot harder. I don’t see why some Ameri- 
can pistol maker doesn’t turn out something 
similar to the Luger to handle a cartridge 
similar to the .80 Luger, only more powerful. 
—B. L. Walton. 


Answer.—The Newton Arms Company of 
Buffalo, N. Y., whose advertisement is found 
on another page, are making a .22-cal., high- 
power rifle on military lines. Our Ordnance 
Department decided that the Colt automatic 
was superior to the Luger.—Editor. 


I intend to buy a rifle. Do you consider 
the .303 British Ross a safe gun? I have 
heard that the magazine choked. What is 
the velocity of the 150-gr. Ross copper-point 
for .303 British? Do you think it would ex- 
pand on game? Which is the best gun, a .32 
special Marlin, or Winchester, or .303 Ross, 
for deer, black bear, cougar, lynx, coyote, 
= wolves, etc.?—George Brown, Cayley, 

erta. 


Answer.—We know of no copper-tube bul- 
lets adapted to the .303 Ross. The .280 Ross, 
which is not a military. rifle, uses a copper- 
tube bullet. The most we have heard of the 
Ross lately has been from the trenches in 
Europe, where it gave some trouble, and re- 
cently the Canadian government has aban- 
doned it as a military weapon. It is possible 
one of the objections to it is the fact that it 
can be fired without the bolt being com- 
pletely closed, and there is a possibility of 
the bolt blowing out if this should happen. 
We would consider from a ballistic stand- 
point the .303 Ross better than the Marlin 
or Winchester.—Editor. ; 


Can any member of the N. R. A. purchase 
a 1906 Springfield from the government? 
What are the requirements necessary for a 
person to become eligible to membership in 
the N. R. A. and to whom should I make 
application? Is the Springfield a single- 
shot, or has it a small magazine holding 
several rounds? Can a peep sight be used 
on’ the regular Springfield? Which do you 
think is the best arm to have around the 
house for self-defense—the .380 or .45 auto 
pistols or-some of the larger models of Colt 
or S. & W.? How does the Savage .380 com- 
pare in accuracy and penetration to the 
.88 Colt O. M. with same length barrel, and 
is the former considered “faster” than the 
latter? Is a peep sight better than open 
sights (on a rifle) for running shots?—Roy 
O, Cole, Mynard, Neb. 


Answer.—A member of a rifle club affili- 
ated with the National Rifle Association can 
acquire a Springfield rifle by having the 
club purchase the rifle and then issuing ft 
to him in case he has made sharpshooter or 
expert score. The requirements necessary 
are to join some club affiliated with the N. 
R. A. The Springfield rifle is a magazine 
arm carrying five cartridges in the maga- 
zine in addition to the one in the barrel. The 
Lyman Gun Sight Corporation makes a re- 
ceiver peep sight for the Springfield which 
sells at $6.00. As a house weapon we would 
prefer the .45 Colt auto pistol. We assume 
you refer to the Colt Officers’ Model revol- 
ver. You could not compare this with the 
Savage as to barrel length because the Colt 
is much longer than that of the Savage pis- 
tol. We have found the Savage .380 ex- 
tremely accurate for a pocket weapon but 
do not think it would give the accuracy of 
the .38 Colt Officer’s Model, which is a belt 
gun. Were the Colt Officer’s Model cut down 
to the length of the Savage it would: be a 
different proposition. This proposition of 
comparing automatic pistols with revolvers 
on the standpoint of accuracy is very diffi- 
cult for the reason that it takes a good deal 
of time to become an expert shot with either 
revolver or pistol. Most of those who hav2 
taken the time and become good shots.are 
thoroly wedded to the revolver. The change 
in balance, hang, etc., between the pistol and 
the revolver is so great that the expert’ re- 
volver shot has less chance of doing well with 
the pistol than a man of reasonably good 
nerves who is not an expert revolver shot, 


.as the revolver shot must unlearn a great 


deal of his revolver holding before learning 
the holding adapted to the pistol. It is our 
belief that the possibilities of accuracy of 
the automatic pistol are far ahead of 
those of the revolver, but that it will ‘re- 
quire a long time to demonstrate this fact, 
owing to the difference in the grip. he 
question of peep and open sights for run- 
ning game is a good deal like politics and 
religion. There are a variety of opinions. 
Personally our leaning is toward the peep 
sight, but many people cannot use the peep 
oe = quickly and prefer the open sight.— 
or. . 
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We have a million in cash ready to pay you for your furs. This means safe, 
prompt returns. We pay full priccs shown on our price list. No deductions 
made on pretext of commission, transportation or anything else. No one pays 
more. If higher prices are quoted beware of deductions. Thousands 
of hunters and trappers make sure living by depending on our fair deal- 
ings. Farmers who quit others stay with us, Why run risks of losing 
a whole season's work by sending furs to someone you are not sure 
of? Remember, $1,000,000 in cash and a thirty-year reputation 
are behind our offer. Write today for price list. Then we will 
keep you posted on every turn in the fur market, so no one 
can mislead you. Originators of Classified Price List. (15) 


BECKER BROS. & CO. dept: F3; 125: 20 Sts New York 





Brooks’ Appliance. New discovery. 

Wonderful. No obnoxious springs 
| orpads. Automatic Air Cushions. 
| Binds and draws the broken parts together as 
| youwouldabrokenlimb. Nosalves. No 
| plasters. No lies. Durable, cheap. 
| Fullinformation and book on rupture 
| FREE. Sent on Trial. 
3-in-One oiled guns shoot ae C. E. BROOKS, 102 State St, MARSHALL, MICH. 


straight—never pit or lead. 


sinOneoil “Bs | Wrestling Book FREE 


reaches every friction point in 
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Free-Sample and Use Dictionary Quickly learned mame py mally en ara band bore write te now 
3-in-One Oil Co.. 153 New St., N.Y. | [WRESTLING] able to handle bis men with ease. Accent this 4 -B~ 

NOW. Send for tree book today, stating your age. 

of Wrestling, 7081 Ramge Bl Neb. 


Do You Like Real | NORTHLAND 
Fascinating) SKIS 


e have the “niftiest”’ out, just 
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made by experts from the best material obtain- 
able and guaranteed by us to be right. Used 
la by the U. S. Government. 
**Bewitching Poses,” 


x u'll v want more i after seeing sam- | Send for FREE BOOKLET 
es 
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{ aS . 1 k AN 347 ENGINE 
— Get the Newest 7 Engine Book *2)\"" 
=, AND PURPOSE 
. & Your engine makes or mars your motoring pleasure. So don’t decide definitely . 

Pe on the engine for your boat until you have read thenew L-A Engine Book—new— 

a just off the press. It fairly bristles with valuable suggestions 

and interesting engine information. This new L-A Engine Book describes 

and depicts in detail the complete line of L-A inboard and outboard motors 

for launches, row-boats, work-boats, etc. It provides you with com- 

plete particulars covering our 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL PLAN 
which allows you the privilege of proving the performance of L-A 
motors before making your final decision. Write for your copy today. 
Lockwood-Ash Motor Co. - (1) 
1416 Horton Ave., Jackson, Mich, 











CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX. 





LEGAL HINTS TO DOG OWNERS, 


This is a topic I have never seen dis- 
cussed in any journal devoted to dogs, es- 
pecially In the West, and I often think a few 
suggestions as to how the dog stands inthe 
eyes of the law would be useful and timely 
to all dog owners. In my official capacity 
as superintendent of the Denver dog pound, 
which I have held for a good many years, I 
have found there is nothing the public are 
so ignorant about as they are about the laws 
relating to dogs. These suggestions are or- 
dinary, every-day practical suggestions that 
may come up in any dog owner’s experi- 
ence, and are not to be construed as a strict 
or exact interpretation of the law. If any 
one requires any further information, on any 
special point, we will do our best to answer 
the inquiry. 

Since the advent of autos, motorcycles and 
bicycles the most common dispute. that 
arises is in connection with the collisions 
between motorists, motor cyclists and dogs. 
When a cyclist collides with a dog, or when 
a motorist runs over a dog, the question may 
arise as to whether the cyclist may claim 
damages against the owner of the dog, or 
vice versa, whether the injured dog’s owner 
may get damages against the cyclist. In a 
motor case, it is not likely that the motor 
has been damaged; the dog is bound to come 
off worse unless he caused skidding or 
something of that sort, Anyway, the whole 
matter resolves itself into a question of fact, 
and the ordinary law of negligence is then 
applicable. A motorist runs over and kills 
a dog. Then the owner claims to be com- 
pensated for the loss of his dog? It de- 
pends upon one question only: Was the 
motorist guilty of negligence, or such care- 
lessness, or indifference in the manner of 
handling his car as was calculated to cause 
the accident? If not, then it was either a 
pure accident or there was contributory neg- 
ligence on the part of the owner in not hav- 
ing the dog under proper control. By “proper 
control” is meant not the use of a lead, but 
the keeping of the dog in a quiet, orderly 
state so that he would be capable of thread- 
ing his way in and out of the traffic with- 
out danger. A good illustration of what 
might be considered contributory negligence 
on the part of the dog would be, for in- 
stance, if the owner took him out for a 
walk on the road and while on the public 
highway threw a ball for his dog to re- 
trieve, or excited him by urging him to 
play or attack something. 

It is often claimed by dog owners with 
considerable emphasis that their dogs have 
as much right on the road as anything else, 
even a human being; this is unwittingly 
done, as a rule, during a heated argument, 
because someone has threatened or injured 
their dog. But it so happens there is areal 
basis in law for a claim that a dog has 
certain rights on the highway. It may be 
ae that the dog has as much right on 


the high road, as, for instance, au automo- 
bile. This is perhaps not as fully recognized 
and understood as it ought to be. Yet, it 
has long been an established rule and law 
that animals may be lawfully upon the 
highway for the purpose of passing and re- 
passing; but when they are loitéring (ex- 
cept for a brief space of time, for some nec- 
essary purpose), they become trespassers. So 
long, however, as they are using the high- 
way for passing and repassing, they are 
practically on the same level as human 
beings, as when doing likewise. Thus a 
dog in the habit of taking walks, on his 
own account, and unaccompanied by his mas- 
ter, is, so long as he is proreeding along the 
highway, lawfully thereon, just as he is 
when he is running beside his master; but 
it is submitted that the case would be dif- 
ferent where a dog is lying half-asleep on 
the roadway near his master’s door. In that 
event, a motorist might conceivably be ab- 
solved from liability for injury caused tothe 
dog; while on the other hand, a_ cyclist 
thrown off his machine and injured, might 
be equally entitled to recover damages from 
the owner of the dog—the ground in each 
event being that for the dog to lie about the 
road does not constitute it a lawful user of 
the highway. 

Another very common cause of dispute and 
litigation is in connection with trespassing 
dogs, and damage done by them. There are 
too many ramifications of this subject to 
discuss it in detail here, but one or two 
suggestions may be interesting. The ag- 
grieved party often seeks redress by violent 
reprisals on the dog itself, such as shooting, 
poisoning, etc. 

I know as well as anybody that dogs com- 
mit depredations that are more than human 
flesh and blood will stand; in my official ca- 
pacity I have come in contact with exam- 
ples daily. The difficulty of ——. re- 
dress for damage done by dogs is a legal 
problem. Injury to the dog may render the 
party causing the injury liable, if not for the 
injury, for cruelty to animals, even if the 
dog is caught flagrante delictu, A person 
might for instance be convicted not for un- 
lawfully shooting a dog (which of céurse is 
property in Colorado) but for cruelly i1l- 
treating it by shooting it. No one is enti- 
tled to shoot a dog for trespassing unless 
the shooting is the only possible means of 
preventing certain definite damage and mis- 
chief (such as the killing of sheep or other 
animals), in which the dog is actually then 
and there engaged, and from which he will 
— — (mark the last five words care- 
ully). 

Under this heading something may be 
mentioned concerning the status of the per- 
son who is taking care of a dog belonging 
to someone else, in cases wherein the dog 
commits some damage. When a man has a 
dog in his possession which does not belong 
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Learn how to 

handleagun. Take 

a ‘‘crack’’ at the clays. 

Get your share of the Sport 

Alluring. Add health to pleasure 

and accuracy to recreation. Develop your bump of concentration. 


TRAPSHOOTING 


is a bully sport for both man and woman and tends toward self development. 


Go Out to the Gun Club Today 


get a taste of this truly American Sport. Learn its fascination and the good fellowship 
that prevails among ‘‘gunbugs’’ then you’ll know why hundreds of thousands of people are 
““dyed-in-the-wool-enthusiasts. ”’ 


Send today for our booklet ‘‘The Sport Alluring’’ 
No. 23, and get the name of your nearest gun club. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
WORTH WHILE 


Smith Double-Barrel Shotguns— Full Choke Remington Double-Barrel Shotguns—Full Choke 


Reg. Pr. Reg. Pr. Our Pr 
28-in., 1 grade, 16-ga. ......... $ 60.00 30-in., 60.00 $35.00 
30-in., 2 grade, 12-ga. , 30-in., 12-ga, . 65.00 40.00 
30-in., 2E grade, ejector, 12-ga. 28-in., 16-ga. . 65.00 40.00 
30-in., 3E grade, ejector, 12-ga. 115.00 30-in., CO grade, 12-ga. 


! grade, 12-ga. ...... -..110.00 70.00 
Stevens Single-Barrel Hammer— Full Choke 30-in., CEO grade, 


ejector, 
Reg. Pr ver’s recoil pad and Lyman 

30-in., 107 grade, ejector, 12-ga. $ 8.50 8 sights, 12-ga. 117.00 75.00 
92.3 - » 4 5 
Ht a oe ee po wpe Hah og 8.50 Stevens Double-Barrel Hammerless— Fall Choke A 
“ * ’ ’ a. eg. Pr. ar 
30-in., 105 grade, 12-ga. 30-in., $ 20.00 $17.00 
28-in., 105 grade, 16-ga. 28-in., 350 grade, 16-ga. 25.00 17.50 

F 28-in., 365 grade, 16-ga. 30.00 24.50 

Stevens Target Rifles 


No. 44, $é-in.. .88 cal Fox Double-Barrel Shotguns— Full Choke 
1 


Our Pr. 
40.00 
54.00 
. 63.75 
70,00 


AO grade, 12-ga. 
AEO grade, ej’r, 
AEO grade, ej'r, 


Our Pr. 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.00 
6.00 


315 grade, 12-ga, 


Our Pr. 
8 8.25 


rim fire, Reg. Pr. Our Pr 


30-in., A grade, 12-ga. $ 50.00 $31.00 
30-in., AE grade, ejector, 12-ga. 65.00 41.00 


30-in., B grade, 12-ga. 75.00 42.00 
Stevens Double-Barrel Hammer— Full Choke 


Reg. Pr. Our Pr 
30-in., 235 $ 20.00 $15.00 
30-in., 250 


25.00 18,00 
28-in., 250 5 


8.25 
8.25 


17.60 
19.25 


grade, 
grade, 


20 cal., 5 Ib 
grade, 


25.00 18.00 


No, 47, 28-in., 
f 1b 


| No. 47, 28-in., .25-20, 81% Ib. 


.e » 29.50 
- No. 47, 28-in., :38-55, 8% Ib. ... 


29.50 


21.60 
21.60 
21.60 





30-in., 
30-in., 
28-in., 


255 
260 
260 


grade, 
grade, 
grade, 


16-ga. 


The Geo. Tritch Hardware Co. 


1022-24 Seventeenth St., Denver, Colo. 
Western Headquarters for Sporting and Athletic Goods 


25.00 
30.00 


18.00 
20.00 
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to him, and that dog does any damage, it 
can hardly be said that the owner of the 
dog (who perhaps lives in another state), is 
guilty of any negligence in respect of the 
animal by virtue of which he could be 
mulcted in damages. On the other hand, 
should a person who suffers damage from a 
dog be without any remedy because that dog 
happens to be-in the possession or under the 
control of some other person who is not its 
owner?. Certainly not. A man who has the 
dog in his possession is known to law as a 
bailee, and if he is guilty of any negligence 
in respect of that dog, he will be liable in 
damages. It should, however, be noted that 
negligence would have to be proved against 
the owner; and failing proof of negligence, 
no damages can be recovered. A very fre- 
quent question comes up with dogs sent on 
approval, escaping and getting lost. The 
question is asked as to the liability of a 


° 
person to whom a dog has been sent on ap- 
proval in case the dog escapes and is lost. 
The main thing to remember is the recipient 
of the dog is a bailee. The law requires of 
bailee that they shall exercise such reason- 
able care as they would of their own prop- 
erty, together with such extra care (mark 
these last five words) as may be obviously 
ealled for in any particular circumstances. 
A man receiving a strange dog must - be 
considered to know that in addition to oth- 
er ordinary risks, there is an extra, or un- 


. usual risk of him escaping. He must there- 


fore take all available precautions for keep- 
ing the dog in security as long as he re- 
mains in his possession. The main point to 
remember is, whatever side admits negli- 
gence of any kind, or can be proved to have 
shown negligence, will be the loser. 
WALTER CECIL COX. 


THE GREYHOUND. 


Many attempts have been made by judges 
of dogs to sketch with the help of artists 


theoretically perfect dogs, but we must con- 
fess with a little pride, mone have been 
evolved, which cause so little criticism as 
our own theoretically perfect greyhound, an 
outline cut of which we are running in this 
issue, This cut does not embody all the 
minute details I would like to bring out, but 
I have reason to believe after a lifetime 
spent in the study of judging dogs, that this 
is the best example of a theoretically perfect 
dog that has yet been designed. I submit 
that the beauty of form and symmetrical 
grace in this dog challenges anyone to fault 
it. Typically the dog of the Western plains 
and Western sport, the greyhound, may be 
truthfully said to have been a factor in the 
colonization of the Far West. In the old 
days, and even now, without a pack of grey- 
hounds to hamper the coyotes and wolves 
many sheep and cattle breeders could hard- 
ly exist, There is no other dog that the old~ 
time Western sport has centered round like 
it has the greyhound. I have participated in 
nearly all the general forms of sport and I 
do not know anything so exhilarating; I do 
not hnow anything that gives the feeling of 
supreme elation, to compare with a dash be- 
hind the greyhounds across the prairies after 
a jack or coyote.—W. C. C. 





GAME FIELDS DE LUXE. 
By Ralph Edmunds. 








Mr. Edmunds’ Ovis Stoneii Ram. 





This great story will start in our 
February number, continuing also in 
March and April. It pertains to a-hunt 
taken last fall in the Cassiar district of 
British Columbia, the greatest wild 
game field on this continent, by Mr. Ed- 
munds, now recognized as one of 
America’s leading big game hunters. 
Mr. Edmunds bagged some very rare 
specimens, He writes of the country, 
the guides, the climate, the game, etc., 
from a liberal viewpoint, unbiased and 
backed by his extensive former experi- 
ences in the pursuit of big game. 


BE SURE TO READ THE FEBRUARY 
NUMBER. 
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KING “MODERN” SIGHTS 


SPARK POINT “GOLD” BEAD Price $1.25. Made for ALL ARMS. 
Note the braced construction of Base and Blade, also the 
Matted Guard infront of the bead. Blade also extends up in- 
to the gold bead giving it a steel center-brazed in. Strongest 
construction ever put into a gold bead sight. 


me £2 


SCREW-DRIVER POINT 


EIGHT COMBINATION REAR Price $1.25. Made for Rifles and Carbines. 
Has Adjustable, Reversible disc having four sightingnotches. 
Also double elevator preventing blur and making sight rigid. 
Also made with flat top. 

EIGHT COMBINATION. 
Folding Leaf Sights. With 
white diamond toward the 
eye this sight can be turned 
up and used when so dark a 
peep sight is useless. Made 
for all rifles and Carbines, 
Leaf sight $1. Flat or Semi- 
Buckhorn top. 

Catalogue ‘‘0’’ of over 100 
other models of King Sights 
when ordering and ‘‘Modern Sights for 


sights. Modern Arms’’ FREE. 
Box 1531, 


D. W. KING, Denver, Colo., U. S. A. 
0 ST STEEL 00 


From patternsand instructions, work easy, material furnished. 
Also completed boats. Send for free catalogue and prices. 


F.H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 215 Perry St, ALBION, MICH. 


RELL 2 Books on = 0 AIS 


Always give model, 
make and caliber 
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$2,000 TO "$10,000 A oe 
to be a il propeniton from a large 


Pay ile they learni 
~ ited. Write today for jeu 
Ra ary 
NATIONAL TRAINING ASSN. 
New York San Francisco 











BIG VALUES 
DEM Tse 


Sweater Coats at Bargain Prices 
Guaranteed by 
“THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK” 


Jumbo-Stitched, Guaranteed All- 
Wool Sweater Coat. Full-sized, 
full-fashioned, full-length sleeves, 
with two lower pockets and a three- 
piece, shaker-stitch shawl collar. 
Reinforced shoulders and faced 
front to insure strength and perma- * 
nent shape. Sizes 34 to 46. 

Colors: navy, maroon, oxford. 

A duplicate of this jumbo-stitch, 
een pee would cost not less 
than anywhere else. 

Our Special Price—P866 $4. 90 
Write for our encyclopedia of 
sporting goods. It gives informa- 
tion regarding basketball, indoor 
ball, hunting, fishing, home exer- 
ciser outfits, etc. 

ick-Balke-C 


‘ollender Co. 
36, Chicago, Ill. . (625) 
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‘} COMPASS 


You need more than your 

eyes to read a map—the 

best ever drawn is useless, unless 

you know direction. You need a 

LEEDAWL-— Only Guaranteed Jeweled 
Compass at $1.00. 

Ask your dealer. If he does not have them, or 

will not order for you, send direct to us 

Ask for free folder or send 10 cts. for book, “*The 

Compass, The Sign Post of the World.’ 


Kaylor /nstrument Companies , Rochester, N.Y. 
Makers of Scientific Instruments of Superiority. 





XxTENDE Bgprowe: 1s 


Highest Award at St. Louis World’s Fair. 
Adopted by Governments of U.S., Canada and 
England; 15 models to select from. Catalog free. 
ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., Miamisburg, Ohiec. 


KING’S RIFLEITE 


AKOPOS 


Already _. and 
endorsed by E. C. 
Crossman. _Lieut. 
Townsend Whelen, 
Capt. McDougall, 
Capt. Leigh, Ensign 
Lee, Dr. McDonald; 
Navy, Col. Hart Mc- 
Harg, Jno. Hessian, 
Major Paul Wolf, 
and over 30 com- 
missioned officers 
of the Regular Army and National Guard, who saw and used the glasses 
at Camp Perry We can actually guarantee the RIFLEITE wilt improve 
your vision and shooting whether with rifle, revolver or shotgun. No 
frame genuine unless stamped KING. Write at once for new circular. 
Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F, W. KING OPTICAL CO. 
Department B. CLEVELAND, OHIO’ 
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WIN THIS PRIZE 


mounted and very lifelike and natural in appeareuce. 
It has a 42-inch spread and a 89-inch beam. The ani- 
mal was killed in the “‘velvet,’’ and the horns, for this 
reason, are particularly attractive. 


den or office, and the fact that we are going to give it 
away on an especially attractive basis makes a rare 
opportunity for a man to secure a nice trophy without 
investing a large amount of money, as would be neces- 
> oe other conditions. We value the head at 


sends to our office; on or before next January Ist, 
forty-fiveone-year subscriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE 
at our regular subscription price of $1.50 per year. 
Think of it—almost any man, by a few hours congen- 
ial work among his sportsman friends can win a trophy 
that he will prize all the rest of his life. The contest 
loses the day we receive the first club of forty-five 
one year subscriptions. 


in this contest, for on the day the contest closes we will send 
our check to those contestants who fail to win the head, on a 
basis of a cash commission of 50c for each $1.50 subscription we 
had received from them during the life of the contest. (For ex- 
ample, should Mr. B. have forty subscriptions to his credit on closing 
date, he will promptly receive our check for $20.00, ete 


very easy. You must write us and say: 3 

officially enter your elk head contest, and I agree to forward to 
you, at least once each week, the subscriptions I have taken during 
that week, with the understanding that you } 
of them promptly, and credit me with 
very fair, for when you get a man to subscribe he naturally expects 
his magazine to start coming immediately. and if contestants don't 
send names in promptly we will not be able to mail the magazines, 
and dissatisfaction will thus occur. 


then begin to gather in the subscriptions. Remember this is «an 


exceptionally valuable head—an unusually easy method of winning 
8 prize, so don’t let some other fellow beat you to it. 


1824 CURTIS ST. 


This beautiful eleven point elk head is handson-<ly 


The head would be a decided addition to any man’s 


We will award it as a prize to the first person who 


There Will Be No Losers 


» 
The one that must fulfill is this, and it is 
“Gen : JI 





acknowledge receipt 
them.’’ This condition is 
Don't delay—write us immediately and enter the contest and 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 














Trout Fly Fishing 
in America 
By CHAS. ZIBEON SOUTHARD 


‘THis is a real classic on trout and trout fishing. 

It is all the more valuable because it also 

. includes extracts from the writings of such ex- 
perts as Jordan, Everman, Henshall, Harris, 
Camp, Gill, et al. The author embodies re- 
liable hints as to the best equipment, and the 
handling of the rod, reel, fly, line and leader, 
based on more than 25 years” study of the habits 
of trout and the best ways of catching them. 
Cuts illustrating flies best suited to certain 
waters and directions for making one’s own 
leaders are published, as well as a wealth of 
miscellaneous data invaluable to. even the ex- 
periencedangler. Beautiful plates in colors show 
all the species of trout, male and female and 
summer and autumn coloring. Postpaid, 
$7.75. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 


















There has been a Big |} 

Demand for a good |) 
Pocket Guide to the 
Animals of NorthAm- 
erica. Here it is:— 


Animal Guide *'ercn Tee 


artist, Harry F. age The pictures are admirable as 
t 
vor ktaininely and CORRECTLY described. Both authcr 


75c 


Th blishers’ price of this new and 
waned book is O E DOLLAR, but for a 
LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


limited period we offer “Animal Guide’’ 
yt JN Re er ee aa ee 
vee lease find 75 Send me the illustrated 
p cen 
ANIMAL GUIDE, prepaid, at this Special Price. 
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M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St, DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 
STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the above 

in round, square and hexagon rods; round 

and square tubing, and in sheets of various 

widths. Ourstock of Screws, Nuts, Bolts, 

Washers, and ss is the largest in the 
est.. 





FINE TARGET RIFLES 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 


Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns 
also 
A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for 
Indoor N. R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing. 
A. W. PETERSON, 


successor to 


SCHOYEN & PETERSON, GUNMAKERS 
Rear Bldg. 1415 LAWRENCE ST., DENVER, COLO. 

















Practice in the U. S. Courts in Patent, Trademark 
and Copyright Cases. 

Patents obtained in U. 8S. and Foreign Countries. 

Trademarks registered and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O° BRIEN 


PATENT LAWYER. 
Suite 301-303 Continental Bldg. Phone Main 2853. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 











BEAR HUNTING 


I can guarantee bear after April 15th in the best 
bear-hunting section of Montana. Lion-hunting is also 
good here in the Winter and spring months. 

STEVE 8S, KALISPELL, MONT. 
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|JACKSON’S HOLE 


WYOMING 


5 | Adjoining the ¥ Park on the South; an Empire in extent, and 
ts resources if developed would support an Empire. In a broad sense it 
pene hE, ,500,000 acres of Mountains, Valleys, Lakes, and Rivers. 
_ In 8 lesser sense it contains 100,000 acres of valley land, its people are 
‘| intelligent coal law-abiding, its products are Horses and Cattle. It is 
- noted for its unparalleled scenic oe. trout fishing, and wild animal 
| life; it ne 125 different kinds of binds nest within its borders, and 
thousands of eds yo animals can be seen during the summer season. 
It is the porteman, Fly Fisherman, Wild Nature Lover, 
and Somers Ee Hunter. . 


The LEEK RANCH 


is situated in the midst of this region, at the 
coon eg ha palapon nea ay soba 


the ranch uses intoxicants or tobacco in any 

yuests who wish will be taught by experts, the use of the camera, 

horse-back riding, and Saddie horses on 

ly mail service, and telephone. Terms for board and room, 

camping, hunting, and fishing ro an and trips through the Yellowstone 
consistent with service, 


Park, reasonable as 
References exchanged. 


_S..N. LEEK, Jackson, Wyoming 











Better Than Ever 


Our Special Offer 
tells you how you 
can examine our 


Alpine 
Binoculars 


Made in our 
Factory. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 











J. P. LOWER’S SONS 


Guns, Pistols, Ammunition, Fishing Tackle, 

Cutlery and Sporting Goods. Cartridges 

and parts for obsolete arms—Sharps, 
Remington, Ballard, Spencer, etc. 


1729 Champa St., DENVER, COLO. 











BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 

















WEBSTER & STEVENS 


COMMERCIAL ————— 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Develop your negative. 

Make your prints. 

Make copies or new work. 

Enlarge from your own negatives. 

~ anything photographic that you want 
one. 


485 Arcade Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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The Best Books for Outdoor Men 


lvecords of Big Game Big Game of Africa 


= ROWLAND WARD, F. Z. 8S. 17th By RICHARD TJADER. This book has 
itio This book has for years stood a_ scientific basis and deals fully with 
as the. accepted authority on the record all the bs uirements for such an expe- 
big-game heads of the world. No big- dition. ere are practical hints on 
game hunter’s library is complete with- skinning bg preserving skins, 
out it. Distribution, characteristics, di- advice on photography for such explora- 
mensions, weights and horn and tusk tions and a chapter on the East African 
measurements of the different species. trade language. Illustrated with thirty- 
526 pages; 249 illustrations. Postpaid, two pages of photographs taken by t 
$7.50. (Duty from England extra). author. Postpaid, $3.20. 


The Compleat Angler 
By ISAAC WALTON. A new and pop- 
ular edition of this great classic, which 


All About Airedales 


By R. M. PALMER. A book of general 


information valuable to dog lovers and 

owners, breeders and fanciers.  Illus- is so redolent of everything which adds 
trated from photographs. Postpaid, delight to ‘fishing. Splendidly illus- 
$1.10. trated; 16 plates in color by J. H. 


Thorpe. Postpaid, $1.65, 


American Game Birds 
By CHESTER A. REED. Over 100 spe- 


Wild Fowl and Waders 


By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON. A 
manual on their conservation for sport 


and profit. Fully illustrated with six- cies of game birds are pictured in nat- 
teen plates and map showing ae, ural colors, and the text gives consider- 
range of the desirable species of fo able idea of their habits and tells where 


Postpaid, found at different seasons of the year. 
Postpaid, 65 cents. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 


Sg interest sportsmen. 
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The Best Books for Outdoor Men 


a review of fishing rod -history, a dis- 


Mink Farming cussion of materials, a list of the tools 
needed, description of the method to be 


By A. 8S. WHITE. People are just be- 
ginning to realize that there is big followed in making all kinds of rods, 
money in raising fur-bearing animals, including fly-casting, bait-fishing, sal- 
and while it requires a large sum of mon, ete., with full instructions for 
money to start fur farming with some winding, varnishing, ‘etc. Illustrated: 
of these animals, mink farming is some- Postpaid, 85c. 
thing which is within the reach of all, : 
and ‘he Soment, car onntede the supply. The Angler Ss Seeret 

s booklet w give you e necessary 
information to enable you to start and I a a Phan tang 3 > ponere 
maintain a mink farm. either in a large reading and gt wool advices and 
or small way ou are here given e 
knowledge acquired by the author during sige hints. Illustrated. Postpaid, 
several years of — mink farm- ee ‘ 
ing. Postpaid, $1.0 Pistol and Revolver Shooting 


By A. L. A. HIMMELWRIGHT. A new 
and revised edition of a work that has 
already achieved prominence as an ac- 
cepted authority on the use of the hand 
gun.. Full instructions are given en the 


Pheasant eae 
By GENE M. SIMPSON. New and en- 
laraed edition; profusely illustrated; 47 
pages of valuable information. Describes 


he eee , Ry RF i ine! w ee" oy ge — sarnet oe 

neluding shooting position, grip, posi- 

ers in the country. | Postpaid, 60c. tion of arm. etc. The book is thor- 

oughly ustrated wit agrams an 

Amateur Rodmaking photographs and includes the rules of 

By PERRY D. FRAZER. A practical the U. S. Revolver. Association and a 

manual for all those who want to make list of the records made both here and 
their own rod and fittings. It contains abroad, Postpaid, 85c. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 
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* 2ferit makes it Famous! TELE Best at Price! * 


Have You a Bird Dog?--- Then You Want 


“THE AMATEUR TRAINER” 


Force System Without the Whip 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN, sos enemas or Soe Soe YEARS’ EXPERIENOS, 
ial i raat ade. ay ims ns oe 


oh, - he 
hes sii We &4 mAs 
“NOW 
) ll Lan; 
oa, £4 


Cae | i 





> 
ft 


ae ntici patior an 
tn NEW EDITION Mine tna She ertoctng of eae ofthe bed dog nt. practien see esata 


nevice, but’equall ane Pa te the experienced handler. By following the De mera lainly given, every shoote: 
common sense an patience can train his own dogs to perfection. If your do » imobedient, 2 does not retrieve, or if so, is hard mouthed, 
unsteady to re; and shot, chases rabbits, is whipshy, gunshy. etw., you will find ample directions how to correct any such fault speedily 
Rerrrenly 1 of any age or breed can be taught to re’ “= promptly and mate, submissive. Comprehensible. —— fo’ 
serene sot {long -spun eoriae. | on A apne Fy oxperiente Ba A e volume of pastime reading not i intended no 
guaranteed oo eienes -ko on ject at any price. Sent pos on cassie’ 44 pales 


APER COVER, $! ‘00; ‘Best FULL Ol OLOTH BINDING \ND GOLD EMBOSSED, $/,.50. ADDORESS:— 
OUTDOOR LIFE FUR. CO., DENVER, COLO. — Ae 


NEW EDITION! 


ALL ABOUT AIREDALES| || FINE FOR THE DEN— 


wm. The original oil painting (20x29-in. ) 
Pe IEPs RAN: @ & of this month’s cover, without letter- 
ing of any sort, is for sale. 


It will be sold to the first person ordering 
same and enclosing a $10.00 remittance. 


Should cover be sold when your order is re- 
FIFTH ceived, your money will be returned at once. 
and . 

a Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 
Edition 























IF YOUR DOG IS SICK 
Remember 


ENTS CONDITION PILLS 


vi eS zis SERRE book are completely sold out and A marvelous tonic for sick, unthrifty 
‘\ 's necessary to issue a fifth, it is hardly necessary to dogs. By mail or at druggists, 50c. 
at eavensoet that book. "Mr. Palmerhas just published BOOK ON DISEASES FOR STAMP 

: is t been. revised and ewb _ -- 
‘ne splendid new illustrations added. Much valuable in- Newburgh, N.¥.~THE DENT CO.~Toronto, Can. 
pepo, is given regaraing training and hunting Aire- 
3 eson big game, the care and raising of puppies success- 


y, necessary attention to ear placement, diseases and | | 
ae beak vermiftge to use, list of world’s | BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
strated from selected photographs. 


: and how to feed. 
Pierre sense | | | teeny ae 1H CLAY GLOVER,V.S. 


= UTDOOR LIFE PUB. GO., Denver, Coto. Author. 118 West 31st St., N.Y. 
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HARDING'S 
snot BOOKS 


Science of Trapping—Explains —_— ~ — pesca 
illustrates their tracks, etc., , 24 
ters, 40 illustrations, cloth. 
Fur Farming—Tells all about raising fur bearing ani- 
R.A 278 pages. 16 chapters, 49 illus., cloth. .60c¢ 
junting Dogs—A practical book on night as well as 
— hunting dogs, 253 pages, 26 chapters, 45 il- 
lustrations, os ae 
Fe acts and F ancies—Te 
handle and sell; also fur Rcahg 214 oon rt 
chapters, 45 illustrations, cloth 60c 
Fun Trapping—Tells how to trap, poison and shoot 
ol foxes, 200 pp., 22 chap., 50 illus,, — a oped 
rapping—Best book on mink trappin 
lished, 200 pages, 20 chapters, 50 illus., cloth “60c 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping—Sly animals, but methods 
given in this book ‘‘get ‘em"’ ; 252 pages, 21 chap- «.. 
ters. 44 illustrations, cloth....... 
Steel Traps—Describes the various makes and tells 
how to set; 333 pp., 82 chap., 130illus., cloth..60¢ 
Deadfalis and Snares—Is the leading book on home- 
made traps; 232 pages, 28 chapters, 84 ween 
and illustrations, cleth 0. 
Camp and Trail Metheds—Contains valuable informa- 
tion for campers and outers; 274 pages, 19 ch 
ters, 68 illustrations, cloth.. ‘60 Oc 
Science of Fishing—Is for those 
them as well as those who never have; 258 oc 
22 chapters, 100 illustrations, cloth 60c 
Canadian Wilds—Tells about Hudson Bay Co., No 
ern Indians, etc. ; 277 pages, 87 chap., cloth..60¢6 
Land Cruising and Prospecting — For homesteaders, 
prospectors, trappers, guides, etc. ; 200 pages, 20 
chapters, 40 illustrations, cloth 6:6 
A Trip on the Great Lakes — Describes canoe trip, 
supplies taken, and tells of fish, fur, game, etc. ; 
212 eT 20 chapters, 39 illustrations, cloth. 606 
and Other M: Ptants— Explains how to 
grow. and there is big money in it too; 367 
pages. 35 chapters, 95 illustrations, cloth..$1.00 
Fifty Years @ Hunter and Trapper— Doings of a noted 
hunter and trapper in the Allegheny Mountains. 
818 pages, 36 chapters. 21 illus., cloth $1.00 
3001 and — or the Hunters’ and 
Trappers’ Encyclopedia of Useful Information; 
395 pages, cloth... $1 
The Cabin Boat Primer — Tells about making, naviga- 
tion and use of house boats; 267 pages, 32 chap- 
ters, 42 illustrations, cloth........-.------$1.00 
é 


These books have been written by those who from 
long experience know the Forest, Field and Stream, 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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The Best Books for Outdoor Men 


© : ers on how to market skins to the best 
African Game Trails advantage. The only book of the kind 

By THEODORE, ROOSEVELT. An. ac- published. Postpaid, $1.00. 

count o e rican wanderings of an ° 

American hunter-naturalist. Illustra- A Guide Book to Colorado 

tions from photographs by Kermit . 

Roosevelt and other members of the By EUGENE PARSONS. Liberally il- 

expedition, and eight t photographs from lustrated with cuts of photographs, 

drawings py Philip R, Goodwin. Post- maps, etc. Mr. Parsons tells of the 

paid, $4.33. state by counties, giving history and 

Psy traditions, local features, special beau- 
Wildérness of the Upper Yukon ties, distances, rates and outlining ex- 


cursions, so that whether one goes for 
By CHAS. SHELDON. While sheep- a day or longer time, he may know 


hunting and studying was the prime 
quest in “the t arcticn there. ‘=e supe. his” wouthee "pelate with comiert’ and 
si cs, = 
suemoeg in bees. caribou gan ere ayes ease. Postpaid, $1.65. 
ng aluable maps, charts, etc s : : : 
is one, of the books, you will, read and With Flash-Light and Rifle 
re-read w eager delig pases; B “ 
y C. G. SCHILLINGS. With many re 
liberally illustrated. Postpaid, $3. Fr productions ot hotograp 8 of wild ani- 
mals at night in their native haunts in 
Sorting, Grading and Curing urs Africa. The author, one of the foremost 
By A. F. WALLACE. No trapper can German naturalists, spent eighteen 
expect top pereee for his skins unless months in tropical Africa. The photo- 
they_ are handled, stretched and graphs show these animals in their nat- 
cured—and this book tells you the way ural environment, entirely unaware of 
to do it. Chapters on the fur markets, the presence of man, and oringing, ¢ or 
dressing and coloring, selling, etc. Point- hidden life into view. Postpai 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 




















I Made $50,000 Last Year 


In the Magazine Subscription Business 


YOU can begin this business without capital—just as I be- 
gan several years ago—and, no matter who you are or 
where you live, you will find it an interesting, agreeable and im- 
proving occupation, in which you will be your own boss and will es- 
tablish a business of your own, with almost no limit to your 
earning possibilities. I know hundreds of other magazine sub- 
scription men and women who make from $2,500 to $15,000 or 
more a year. You can start the business in spare time and 
gradually build it up until it will pay to devote all your attention 
to it; therefore, you take no risk. There’s no expensive outfit 
needed and no correspondence course to be taken. My monthly 
magazine and my handbook, in which Ihave written the results of 
eighteen years of experience, will give you full and complete 
information and instructions on every phase of the business. 


Tear out, fill in and mail this 
opportunity coupon today. 


SALE LA LLL LIE ALLL LAND TPIT L DID IIE ST I 
( + C. Crowley, Room 36 Crowley Building, 3291 Third Ave., New York City. 


losed find One Dollar for one year’s subscription to og ie 8 Magazine and a copy of your 
k snd te How To Make Money in the Magazine Subscription Business. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A ‘WORD PER 1 {- 
SERTION. No advertisement inserted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPA: Y 
ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small accounts in this departme: t. 
Bach number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 1 of-ea:h 
preceding month. For the protection of both advertisers and reade we require that you subn it 
as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE '\s 
read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in. all walks of life—distributed all over Ameria, 
and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 
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4 a meena? 

This Actual 
Photograph 

of a voluntary 
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advertiser 
shows all class- 

‘ ified adver- 
tisers the way 
to better re- 
sults—shows 
how to get the 
most for the 

money ex- 


pended 


tea NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—Irish wolfhounds, 

The BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, English bloodhounds, Russian wolfhounds, 

of Berry, Ky., offer for sale setters and | American foxhounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, ’coon 

pointers, fox and cat hounds, wolf and — bot ame All —. Shipped on he 

deer hounds, coon and epessum hound sfaction guaranteed or money refun:e 
rabbit hounds, English blood 




















varmint and Purchaser to decide. Fifty-page, highly il!us- 
hounds, bear and lion ; also Airedale | trated catalog, 5c stamp. Rookwood Kennels. 
terriers. Alldogs shipped onthirty daystrial. | Lexington, Ky. 11-tt 
Rece-ceae' Lair Guactrased’ Wantrention i 
=| ru 
and interesting catalogue for ten cents in | LLEWELLEN ENGLISH IRISH SETTERS ané 
stamps or coin, 1-tf Pointers, two to six months, cheap, on ap- 
proval. Best blood obtainable. . Wm. Mcct irk, 
_ Silvana, Wash. 1-2t 
PEDIGREED Walker foxhound pups; choicest —_-— 
field trail-winning blood of Champion Ed Hub. | FOR SALE—Registered Russian wolfhovnds. 
Dawson, Old Arp, Joe White, Scrape, etc.; $10.00 Female puppies of excellent breeding, $5.0 





each; eligible to register. Augustine ros., | each. Arkansas Valley Kennels, Cimarr n, <a! 
Whitehall, Wis. ; 1-1t 1-3 


subscriber and} 

















DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollarsup. All breeds. A hundred 
to pick from. Guaranteed as represented. 

DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (e-tf) 
2919 Forest STREET, DENVER, CoLo. 














QUALITY AIREDALES. A few big husky Aug- 

ust pups, sired by a 65-lb. son of Imp. Ch. 
Kindale Crack, out of a 55-lb. bitch by Imp. An- 
huac Vandal. Pedigree shows 20 Ch. in three 
generations, such as Ch. Rebound Oorang, Mid- 
land Royal, Watland’s Marvel, Briar’s Master- 
piece, etc. Pups well marked, big boned, hunt- 
ing, fighting stock. C. P, Brown, Magdalena, 
N. Mex. i—lt. 





MOUNTAIN VIEW Aliredales are workinginthe 

game countryfromAlaska to Mexicoand deliv- 
ering the goods. Bred in the heart of the 
Rockies from trained working stock, they are 
noted for size, gameness and reliability. Pups, 
bitches in whelp and trained dogs for sale. 
Mountain View ennels, Butte, Mont. 11-tf 


SIXTY-MINUTE WORM REMEDY—Positively 

guaranteed to expel all worms from dogs in 
60 minutes. -Prepaid, 8 doses, 50c; 18, $1.00; 50, 
$2.00; 100, $3.50. Chemical Products Co., Box 
1523, Minneapolis, Minn. 12-6t 





GOPHER AIREDALE KENNELS—tTintern De- 

sires new home. Imported bitches. Most 
fashionable blood. Forty pups. Unrelated 
pairs. Booklet. Robin M. Dodds, Mankato, 
Minn. 12-2t 


REGISTERED AIREDALE PUPPIES of quality 

and breeding rich in champion blood. Guar- 
anteed as represented. Also brood bitches. 
Write A. H. Hostvedt, Box 776, Minot, N. D. 


PEDIGREED BEAGLES 

hunters, broken, started, 
ones making hunting a pleasure. H. J. 
1318 Allen Ave., Box C, St. Louis, Mo. 1-3t 


MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES. Big, husky 

pups from big, hardy hunters of royal breed- 
ing. Every pup guaranteed. Ozone Kennels, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 1—2t 








High breeding, bred 
and puppies, the 
Kuna, 








NEXT TIME TRY an Airedale from Senior Stock 

Farm, Greeley, Colo. If you don’t mean busti- 
ness, please don’t write, as it takes most of 
our time to make a living. 2-12t 


THE PALMER AIREDALES 


FOR SALE—Standard-bred (registered) 

puppies, from the best of big game hunting 

parentage in America. Price $15 each. 

Write (9-6) 
R. M. PALMER, 


Colman Bidg. Seattle, Wash. 








WOLF, FOX, ’COON AND RABBIT hounds large 
and small. Game dogs of all kinds. Also 
English Beagles. Send stamp and tell your 
wants. Yellow Creek Kennels, St. reese > 
Mo, - 





RUSSIAN WOLF HOUND at stud, Champion 

Lorraines Osiris. Fee, $25. Greatest sire in 
the West. Write Dr. Charles Arthur Ellis, Al- 
bany Hotel, Denver, Colo. 1-1t 


sestin POINTERS 


Pupeies, Broken Dogs and 
Brood Bitches, by Champion 
Far ang Gxaaien Nek 

1) - 
olas R, Champion Arnand 
Ham, Printed list free. 
Write for your copy. 5~tf. 


U.R. FISHEL, Hope, Ind. | 
Box CO. 








CLOSING OUT sale of Russian wolfhounds and 
coyote dogs of other breeds,. Address Elliott 
Ranch, Strasburg, Colo. 1-tf 


FOR SALE—Walker foxhounds and Russian 
wolfhounds. Extra good young stock, for sale 
now. M.-J. Peters, Menlo, Iowa. 1-2t 








FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and pointer 

pups and dogs. spaniels and retrievers. Send 
stamps for lists Thoroughbre* Kennels, At- 
lantic, Iowa. 4-tf 





FOR SALE—Broken Chesapeake dog, two years 
old; brood bitch, not broken; one ten-months 
bitch; all registered. Ed Bero, Parsons, Kans. 
1-1t 





MANGE, BCZEMA, ear canker, goitre, cured or 

no charge. Write for particulars, describing 
the trouble. Eczema Remedy Co., Hot Springs, 
Ark. 12-12 


REGISTERED ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS—Pup- 
pies and grown dogs. Greensward Kennels, 
Fredonia, Kans. 8-12t 








TRAINED FOX and wolf hounds; also’coon and 
varmint hounds; on trial. John W. Burks, 
Bolivar, Mo. 4-12t 


WANTED—EXTRA GOOD TRAINED BEAR dog 
any breed. D. P. Galvin, Box 327, Lexington, 
Ky. 10-4t 








IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder 

and trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly 
coated rat tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and 
trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 1-1t 











RESORTS, GUIDES, HOTELS, ETC. 








N. TE—No advertisements will be published under this heading except of such concerns and !ndividuals as can be recommended to our readers by this magazine. 
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Ti E BIG-GAME FIELDS OF BRITISH COLUM- | KLUANE, YUKON TERR. The greatest big 


IA and Vancouver Island for moose, caribou, 
sh ep, deer, goats, panther, grizzly, black and 
br-wn bear. Best pack of dogs in the North 
west. Large or small parties conducted. P. C. 
Pe'ergon, North Bend, Wash. 6-tf 


game country in America. Moose, osburn, 
caribou, white sheep, goats and grizzly bear, 
guaranteed. Can give good recommendations 
from big game hunters. Jack Haydon, Kluane. 
Yukon Terr., Canada. 8-12t 
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HUNTING BIG GAME in best game section of 

Montana. Elk, deer, goats, bear, lion, lynx 
and wolf. Grouse, ducks and geese in the fall. 
Lion in the winter; also bearand lion hunting 
in the spring with a well-trained pack of dogs. 
Finest trout and salmon fishing in summer. 
Write for particulars to M. P. Dunham, Ovando, 
Montana. Reference: Outdoor Life. 2-tf 


FOR SALE—7 mm. Mauser rifle No. 1 condition, 

sporting stock, 24-inch barrel, sling, complete, 
$15. 7 mm. reloading tool, $1.50. 8 mm. tool, 
$2. Two .32-40 reloading tools with bullet 
molds, Winchester and Ideal, each $1. New 9 
mm. Luger automatic, 6-inch barrel, $25. New 
.45 Colt automatic, $20. T. P. Bierly, Reedsport, 
Oregon. 1-1t 





DR. WILL B. SHORE, Big Game Hunter and 

Outfitter. Yellowstone Park camping tours. 
Bear hunting in py Moose, elk, sheep and 
deer from Sept. 1istto Nov.15th. Address Cody, 
Wyoming. 3-tf 





FOR SALE—Summer ranches in the mountains; 

hay ranches and cattle ranches, with or with- 
out cattle. James 8S. Simpson, Jackson Hol: 
Jackson, Wyo. 4-t 


WALNUT GUNSTOCK BLANKS—Plain, $1; fan- 
cy, $2; extra fancy, $3. Imported fancy, $3. 
Extra fancy, $5. Military stocks a specialty. 
Clarence Harner, 1421 Broadway, Springfield, O. 
1-2t 





FOR SALE—ROSS .280 rifle, 80 copper tube 
cartridges, sling swivels, peep and open sights, 
like new, $45. J. A. Countryman, Vinton, Iowa. 
1-1t 





BIG GAME HUNTING—Bears after April 15; 
other game in season; excellent trout fishing. 
A. P. Bushey, Plains, Mont. 5-tf 








ARMS. 


DO YOU WANT TO TRADE GUNS? 


Send 2c stamp for complete list of second hand and shop- 
worn firearms. Everything guaranteed. Tell us what 
you want in first letter. 


THE Wms. R. BURKHARD CO. 


133 EAST Stu ST., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
THE PLACE WHERE GRANDFATHER TRADED “= (11-tf) 




















I MANUFACTURE THE BEST rifle sights, rifle 

cleaners, gun oil, fine celluloid covered (Py- 
rolin Ivory) cleaning rods and waterproof boot 
grease made. My sights will improve your 
shooting; my cleaning rods, oil and cleaning 
implements will prolong the accurate life of any 
gun barrel; and my boot grease is WATER- 
PROOF. Catalog free. C. W. DuBois, Box 955, 








FOR SALE—.405 caliber Winchester, box maga- 


zine, model 1895, with cartridge belt. In good 
condition. $15. Clarence Turner, Eureka, Calif. 
1-1t 








BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 





FERRETS—Both colors, either sex; male, $4,25; 
female, $4.50; pair, $8.00. Satisfaction guaran- 
Book on ferrets. Augustine’s, Whitehall, 
is. 1-1t 


ODORLESS SKUNKS AND OPOSSUMS for breed- 
ing. All grades. Write for prices. Howard 
H. Moyer, Blooming Glen, Pa. 12-3t 


VERY LARGE LIVE MALE MOUNTAIN LION 
FOR SALE—In perfect condition. Steve Elk- 
ins, Mancos, Colo. $-tf 











PHEASANTS, MALLARD DUCKS, Buff Cochin 
Bantams at right prices. G. D. Shaver, Ta- 
coma, Wash. ' 12-8t 





PHEASANTS—H. W. MYERS, Olympia, Wash. 
R.-FLD. 1. 8-tf 








Tacoma, Wash. 10-tf 
YES, I'LL TRADE, and trade square, too. List 
of new and used guns, revolvers sent for BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


stamp. Also have few fine old guns—relics. 
State wants in first letter. For Sale — Sauer- 
Mauser rifle for ’06 cartridge, 20-in. barrel, rib, 
set triggers, Lyman-Mauser rear and bead front 


sights; factory-new condition. Hurry on this 
one. R. F. Miner, No. 2 Princeton Court, St. 
Paul, Minn. 1-1t 





FOR SALE—Private collection 


of flint-locks, 
Kentucky rifles, pistols, revolvers, ll 


etc, 


very fine. Description on request, Oriental 
arms: Moorish, Algerine, Egyptian, Arabian, 
Persian, Turkish, -Hindoo, Chinese, Japanese 


firearms. Are worth their weight in gold. They 
are marvelous. You can get them cheaply. 
Write Henry Morris, 5647 Calumet Ave., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 1-1t 


8 MM. HIGHEST 





GRADE imported Mauser, 
beautiful stock, checked pistol grip, cheek 
piece, double set triggers, sling strap. Ly- 


man No. 35 rear sight, ribon barrel; first-class 











condition; $60.00. Paul Kollar, 411 Ash. St., 
Anaconda, Mont. 1-1t 
TO TRADE—.38 Colt automatic pistol, Military 

model, good condition, for .405 or .30 1906 
Winchester. C. V. Oden, Dixonville, Ore. 1-1t 
FIREARMS—Old-time and modern. Buy, sell, 

exchange, all sorts. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
805 Madison Ave, New York City, 1-12t 





GAME BIRDS—Here is the long-desired book 

for sportsmen. Just published by Chas. K. 
Reed, the well-known naturalist authority. Over 
100 American game birds are pictured in natural 
colors and full descriptions given. Finely printed 
on heavy paper; bound in an unique reproduc- 
tion of snakeskin leather. You need it yourself 
and it will make an ideal gift book for your 
friend. Only 65c postpaid. Outdoor Life Pub. 
Co., Denver, Colo. 12-tf 


BOUND VOLUMES OF OUTDOOR LIFE for the 

years 1901-4-5-6-7-8-9-10-11-12-13-14-15. Nicely 
bound in black cloth and half morocco leather. 
One year complete, per volume, $3.50 each, ex 
press prepaid. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver. 7-tf 


PAMPHLET SHOWING CUTS AND PHOTOS how 

to disarm skunks without spilling a. scent. 
Also how to raise skunks. All for 25c. oward 
H. Moyer, Blooming Glen, Pa. 12-3t 














HOMESTEADS AND LANDS. 





timber. Unculled homestead lands, good hunt- 
ing, fishing and trapping locations. Specially 


prepared map and full information, $2. Eugene 
Eaton, Tocator, Bandon, Oregon. 12-2 





LAST CHANCE Cheap Indian Lands, farm or 


Hubt 
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Is HE CRAZY ?—The owner of a plantation in 

Mississippi is giving away a few five-acre 
tracts. The only condition is that figs be 
planted. The owner wants enough figs raised 
to supply a canning factory. You can secure 
five acres and an interest in the factory by 
writing Eubank Farms Co., 1200 Keystone, Pitts- 
ourgh, Pa. They will plant and care for your 
trees for $6 per month. Your profit should be 
$1000 per year. Some thinkthisman is crazy 
for giving away such valuable land, but there 
may be method in his madness. 12-2t 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTHLY; seven acres 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river frontage; 
yzarks; $100.00. Hunting, fishing, trapping. H. 
{ubbard, 1975 North Fifth, Kansas City, ~ 

-3t 





MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illustrated 
catalog and a showy shell mailed for 10c. J. 
H. Holmes, Clearwater, Florida. 1-tf 








TAXIDERMY. 


FOR SALE—Some very fine lion and black bear 

rugs, full and- half head; killed this winter; 
fur, prime; cheap,iftakenatonce. C. M. Car- 
son, 1023 Riverside Ave., Spokane, Wash. 9-tf-c 








25 MOUNTED DEER HEADS, the slickest in 

the land. Other heads, fish, squirrels, birds. 
Deer scalps and unmounted heads. Chas. Ev- 
ans, Taxidermist, Chetek, Wis. 1-1t 











PICTURES, PHOTOGRAPHS, POST CARDS. 


ROLL FILMS DEVELOPED, 10c. Printing post- 
cards, 3c each. 8x10 enlargements 25c. 17 yrs. 
.experience. Give me a trial. You will be 
pleased. -F. C. Hoyt, Sac City, Ia. 1-3t 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED PICTURES OF ELK IN 

WYOMING—I have recently had made up 
three different subjects of elk. pictures from 
photographs, by the photo-gelatin process, hand- 
colored, size 15x20, on 22x28 paper; the subjects 
are “The Fighting Elk” (the February, 1912, 
cover of Outdoor Life was taken from this pic- 
ture), “Waiting for Breakfast” (showin, about 
1,000 elk on the Leek ranch in winter) and “the 
Tetons in Winter” (showing a herd of elk in 
the foreground, taken during the hunting sea- 
son. Price, postpaid, $2.50 each. 8S. N. Leek, 
Jackson, Wyo. 6-tf 











GIRLS everywhere wish to exchange postcards, 
letters. Directory with photos, free. The Ex- 
change, Dept. 1, Kansas City, Mo. 1-1t 


WANTED—Extra large black and white tail 
deer, mountain sheep, steer or other horns. 
Chas. Evans, Taxidermist, Chetek, Wis. 2-1t 


I DO FIRST-CLASS TAXIDERMY WORK at 
reasonable prices. JE. . Shabilon, Artist- 
Orangeville, Ill. 12-2t 





Taxidermist, 











MISCELLANEOUS, 





FORD JOKE BOOK, Big Song Book and Fiji 

Island Newspaper, 10c each or the three for 
25c; Cachoo Joke Sneeze Powder 10c; 18 for $1; 
Automatic BB Pistol 15c; Genuine Hair Mus- 
tache 35c; Van Dyke Full Beard, $1.75; Dress 
and Character wigs $2.50, $3.25 and $6.00. Cat- 
alog free. Ewing Supply House, 12 Thatcher 
Way, Decatur, Ill. 4-tf 





JUST GIRLS—25 Post Cards of Girls, 25c, post- 
paid. (No landscapes.) Address O.K. Pub. Co., 
Decatur, IIL 10-tf 








RAW FURS—ROOTS—TRAPPING. 





WANTED—RAW FURS from all Northern and 

Northwestern sections. I can pay as much for 
fur as any dealer. I do all kinds of taxidermy 
work for half that other dealers charge. Fur 
rugs, fur sets, game heads, tanning and mount- 
ing true to life. Important fur trade secrets 
tells how the high’ quoter fools the trapper; not 
in dealers’ catalogs; can’t buy it; not in print; 
sént in a sealed letter. I give free scents to all 
trappers that sell me furs; sample bottle, 25 
cents. F. Gent, Rockford, Minn. 1-1t 


BROTHER TRAPPER—Would you like to know 

how to make the best bait obtainable? It will 
craw any land animal to your trap. Write for 
sample bottle and be convinced. It’s FREE. 
Cc, W. Dunn, Childress, Tex., R. No. 1. 1-2t 





EASY MONEY—tThat’s what it is selling sub- 

scriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE. You know that 
OUTDOOR LIFE is the best sportsman’s maga- 
zine, and you'll find that the other fellows think 
so too,and that you can easily induce them to 
subscribe for the year. We are now making a 
remarkably liberal commission offer. Write for 
particulars. Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 1-tf 





SLEEPING BAG with air mattress and pump, 
made by Abercrombie & Fitch, New York. Cost 
over $65.00. Latest style, new condition. Sell, 
or trade for vest-pocket camera No. 1 special, 
or Speedex No. 3. W.-J. Becker, Everett, bet ory 
1-1t. 








ANNOUNCEMENT—Mr.. Fur Buyer and Shipper, 
we have taken large orders and want large 
lots of furs to fill them. Send for prices and 
Cc. L. Buckingham Fur Co., Ridgeway, 








CURIOS. 


STAMPS, COINS, 


ECZEMA, PSORIASIS, cancer, goitre, tetter, old 

sores, catarrh, dandruff, sore eyes, rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia, stiff joints, piles; cured or no 
charge. Write for particulars and free sample. 
Eczema Remedy Co., Hot Springs, Ark. 12-12t 


THE EMERSON RAINBOW AND BROOK 

TROUT FLIES—For big one, three for dollar. 
Also rare specimen buffalo robe, Emerson, 3rd 
and Ringo, Little Rock, Ark. 1-1t 








TURTLE AND FISH Traps, land cruisers’ com- 

passes and maps of the right sort. (Free cir- 
cular.) A. F, Wallace, Station A, Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 8-8t 








est postcards, or, if preferred, [llustrated Coin 
ty ta is given with three months WEST. 300 
-_ for 10c. THE WEST is collectors’ | and oldest paper on Coins, 
ps, Curios, Relics, Minerals, Old Guns, Pistols, Books, Postals. Antiques. 
ut a Natural Sciences. American Historical Discoveries, etc 
*HILATELIC 


CAMERA—5x7 Premo with film pack adapter 
and metal tripod. For sale cheap. Eugene 
Parsons, 1155 W. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo. 7-tf 











WEST AND ¢ COLLECTOR™’ WORLD, SUPERIOR, NER. 
n elics, Coins. -lt 


THOUSAND BEST INDIAN BASKETS; 
free. Gillham, Highland Springs, Calif. 


price 
12-12t 
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OUTDOOR LIFE’S LIBRARY 


All books sent postpaid on receipt of.price. If insured mail is desired 5 cents extra on 
each volume should be sent. Remittance must accompany order. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., DENVER, COLORADO 


ANGLING. Our Big Game (Huntington). Illustrated... 2.15 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 
American Trout Stream Insects (Louis (Roosevelt) Lee were Gee 
Rhead) postpaid Pistol and Revolver Shooting ‘(Himmel- 
Amateur Rodmaking (Frazer). . wright) new and revised edition 85 
Angler’s Secret, The (Chas. Bradford). Practical Rifle Shooting (Walter Winans). .50 
An Angler’s Reminiscences (Chas. Hallock) Records of Big Game (Rowland Ward) 7th 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them.. ed. (Duty from England extra) 
Bait Angling for Common Fishes (L. Rhead) Rifle Range Construction (E wing). 
Big Game Fishes of the U. S. (Holder)... Rifles and Rifle Shooting (C Askins) 
Book of the Black Bass (Henshall) Still Hunter, The (T. S. Van Dyke). 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead) Sporting Rifle (Winans) ml 
Book of the Tarpon (Dimock) Sporting Firearms (Kephart) 
Complete Angler, (Walton) Major asem Suggestions to Military Riflemen (Whelen) 
Compleat Angler (Walton) New Edition. . The Deer Family (Roosevelt and others). 
Determined Angler (Chas. Bradford).... : wPtand Game Birds (Sandys, Van Dyke).. 
Dictionary of Trout and Bass Flies (Shipley) : U. 8. Single-Shot Martial Pistols (Sawyer) 
Domesticated Trout, How to Breed (Stone) 5 Waterfowl Family (Sanford, Bishop and 
Familiar Fish, How to Catch (McCarthy). 1.! Van Dyke) 
Favorite Flies and Their Histories (Marbury). 5. Wildfowl and Waders Dwight Huntington) 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp).... RE Wildfowl! Shooting (Leffingwell).. 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp)..... .8 Wildfowlers (Bradford) 
Fishing Tackle (Frazer) of. a Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Sheldon). 
“on 8 With Floating Flies (Samuel G. Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins).... 
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Sceaare Prish ‘Culture in Fresh ‘and Salt Water 2. 

Practical Dry Fly Fishing (Gill) i. KENNEL. 

Salt Jater Game ishing (C. F. Holder) .8: All About Airedales (Palmer). ; 

Trout Fly Fishing in America (Southard) 7. Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) paper. 

Bloodhound, The (Roger heeerrercamsish, 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING. Cocker Spaniel, The. . 
Foxhound,, The (Roger Williams) 

Camp Cookery (Horace Kephart). ea f Haberlein’s Force Collar. . 

Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick). a Horse and Hound, 3d ed. (Williams) 

Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps) , Kennel Diseases (Ashmont). 

Camper’s Own Book... Fu acta the Practical Dog Keeping (W m. ” Hay nes) 

Camping and W ooderaft - (Kephart). 5 Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes). 

Canadian Wilds (Martin Hunter). ‘ Shepherd Dog, Training, ete (Wickersham) 

Caravanning and Camping Out (Stone).. 3. Training the Dog. (for general  pur- 

Deadfalls and Snares (Harding) . poses (hot hunting) (Lemmon) 

Fox Trapping (Harting) . Training of the Hound. ee 

Fur Buyers af I egal pavipets. 

Fur Farming (Harding) Ck'a 8 ss 

Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants. ‘ NATURAL HISTORY. 

sane Serum tk. res. ENED Scar ited. American Animals (Stone and Cram) 

Mink Trapping (Harding) American Game Birds (C. A. Reed) 

Packing and Portaging (Wallace) 100 birds pictéred in natural hada} e 

Science of Trapping (Kreps American Natural History (Horna es 


F Animal Guide (Reed) 
Sorting, Grading and Curing Furs (Wallace) 1. Art of Taxidermy (Rowley). 


Stee! Traps (Harding).. ¢ 2 7 
> 8: Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds East 
Tracks and Tracking (Brunner). a at the Tiuckies ag hymen Bt, Aho yy 


ariissiale hteeee (Or Rome Breck). © ae Lo Bie ouise xo. ons ane B “a i of the 
7 ockies. us n colors (Reed) 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding): ; Color Key to North American —— (Chap- 
man & Reed)...... ' 
HUNTING AND SHOOTING. Guide to Taxidermy (Reed) 
In Beaver World (Enos Mills 
yy be emp piree ewart pew. White) Our Vanishing Wild Life (W . Hornaday) 
rican Game trails ooseve eas ‘arming (Simpson) 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell) . Ph ent Fe ng —_ 
American Big Game in Its Haunts (Grinnell) 
American Shotgun (Chas. Askins) 
Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans). 
Automatic Pistol Shooting (Winans) | 
Big-Game Fields of America—North and 
South (Dan_ J. Singer) 
Black Bear, The (Wm. H. Wright). 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies 
(Hornaday) (Pinkerton) 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzzacott). Guide Book to Colorado (Parsons). 
Firearms in American History (Sawyer) How to Ski (Henry Hoek)... 
Vol. 1—1600 to 1800 Ice Boating, Construction and Sailing. 
Firearms in American ee Sereerers Motor Boats: Construction and Operation 
(Sawyer) Vol, 2—1800 to Date........... (Russell) . 
Guns, Ammunition and Tackle ‘ ; Motor Boat, The—Its Selection, Care and-Use - 
Money and others) re FS Qutdoor Photography (Julian A. Dimock) 
Grizzly Bear, The (Wm. H. Wright) .65 Outdoor Signalling (Elbert Wells) 
Huntin Big Game (W. 8. Thomas) , Photography for the Sportsman-Naturalist 
In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies. ’ (Brownell) 
Land of Footprints (Stewart Edw. White) 1.65 Soldier’s Foot and the Military ‘Shoe (Mun- 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler) ‘ son) . 
Our Feathered Gate (Huntington), Spell of the Roc kies, The (Enos Mills). 
handbook for sportsmen 6 Wild Life on the Rockies (Enos Mills). 
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Backwoods 7 debe and Medicine (Chas: 8. 
Moody, M.D. 

Boat Building at ‘Sailing, Practical. 

Boxing (D. C. Hutchison) 

The Canoe—Its Selection, Care and Use 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 





“Colorado Is The Greatest Mineral State 
in the Union.” “The Supply of 


Both Base and Rare Metals 
Is Practically Inexhaustible.” 


During this year of 1916, hundreds of 
new mining companies have been or- 
ganized withir the state, and scores of 
old mines are being re-opened and 
worked at a profit. 

Park County, Colorado, will be the 
scene of great activity. It has already 
begun. On the eastern slope of Mt. 
Bross is a large territory richly miner- 
alized, but which has never been more 
than prospected. A number of shafts, 
tunnels and cuts have been dug, all of 
them showing considerable bodies of 
ores that will pay well to mill. 

A small group of Denver men secured 
control of sixteen lode clainis, about 320 
acres, that contain two immense out- 
cropping veins, one of silver and lead, 
and the other of gold and silver. In 
either vein there is probably sufficient 
ore to keep a 100-ton mill in operation 
for twenty-five years or more. 

The Big Toad Mining & Milling Co. 
was organized and incorporated under 
the laws of Colorado for the purpose of 
operating these claims. 

The project, in the estimation of ex- 
perienced miners, promises to be one 
of the State’s biggest mines. 


The present plan is to raise enough 
money from the sale of stock to equip 
and put into operation a 100-ton mill 
for the extraction of the metals. Just 
what the processes will be have not 
been determined as yet, tho a series 
of tests are being made that will deter- 
mine what kind of installation will be 
required to save the largest possible 
percentage of the values. 

Mining today is the safest, surest 


business in the world; and the elimina- 
tion of chance is a practical possibility. 


The failures in mining have been al- 
most entirely due to one cause, unwise 
management, which includes the re- 
fusal of mine owners to employ the 
best and most scientific skill available. 
Such failures are inexcusable, Mining 
science is at the call today of every- 
one who will have it. 

Engineers estimate over 900,000 tons 
of the silver-lead ore and over 800,000 
tons of the gold and silver ore which 
can be milled at a nec profit of more 
than $5.00 per ton. 


The Big Toad Mining & Milling Co. 
is incorporated for $500,000, par value 
$1.00 per share, all common, issued full 
paid and non-assessable. 


The Company holds the 320 acres by 
a bond and lease on very favorable 
terms, safeguarded in every way to pro- 
tect the investor. 

An allotment of 40,000 shares of the 
treasury stock is being offered now, 
subject to prior sale. 

The price is 50c per share, 50 per 
cent with subscription, remainder in 
thirty days. 

Certificates of stock delivered when 
stock is fully paid for. 


Conservative estimates indicate that 
this Company ought to net more than 
$180,000 per year when the mill is in 
operation. Itis unlikely that more than 
325,000 shares will be issued when the 
financing is completed. On this basis 
the returns to the stockholders will be 
over 100 per cent, on actual investment, 
making the stock worth about $8.00 per 
share as a 7 per cent. investment. 


The entire possibility of these figures 
can be demonstrated. 


Hunter, Dickinson & Chapman Brokerage Co. 
‘First Class Mining Investments Only’’ 

236 and 237 First National Bank Bldg. 
Reference: Any Business Man in Denver 


Denver, Colorado 











Beautiful specimens 
mounted by our stu- 


dent Charles Weber 








Sportsmen 


Mount Your OwnTrophies 


E A Taxidermist. Learn at home by mail to mount all kinds 
of specimens absolutely true to life. Save the trophies of wonderous 
beauty and value that you secure on your hunting and outing trips. 
Mount them yourself. Save Taxidermist bills, decorate your home, 

den or office with the choicest art in all the world. Instead of pictures of 

Mounted by our student game for your dining room have actual mounted trophies. Nothing like it! 
W. T. Hol b, Wi Ohi Thousands now learning from our splendid mail lessons. You can learn, too. 
eae como, Warren, o Here is a real wonderful opportunity. Donot neglect it. Send the cou- 
pon today for free books and full particulars. You positively learn to 


Mount Birds and Animals 


You can learn to mount game-heads, fishes, reptiles;to tan skins 
and make magnificent rugs and robes. You enjoy every moment given to 
Taxidermy. You can learn easily and quickly at nome by mail. Acapted to everyone 
men, women and boys. Learned in spare time only. Enroll in our school and be a rea 
Taxidermist. This is the one and original school, teaching the latest and easiest methods. 
Over 55,000 graduates. Among our students are the most famous sportsmen, out-door 
lovers, statesmen, lawyers, doctors, merchants, farmers and mechanics. If you ever hunt or 
fish, or if you are a bird or nature lover, don’t overlook this marvelous opportunity. 


LearnforPleasure [32% Sts, P= 


4 r George Whitted, the great Nat- 

N o ot her art ional League bai! player (Philadel 

° phia) gays: “‘l am delighted with 

is so interest- | your course of Icsson. 1 beartily 

ing and fascinating. Men and women make “y. A. Plodies. a 
Taxidermy a hobby. Nothing equals it for a | writes, ‘Have mounted over 100 
delightful sparetime occupation. If you want | specimenssince takin« your course 


. . »” o 

to make big profits from your leisure time, taxidermy Scan ania tem pon Med 

a6 ut the thing. Our students easily earn from $20to [| highiy’’. 

$35 a week from spare time alone, mounting trophies Charles Weber of Clevelandeays. 

for sportsmen, and selling their own mounted game | ‘‘Your lessons are marvels of sim 

epecimens, Professional taxidermists can earn $3,000 to | plicity, anyman or woman can lear: 
rem yo 


Mounted by our student $5,000 a year. You will be delighted with this marvelous art, so | ‘@xidermy, perfectly | from | your 
° investigate nov’. Write for our free books, and see for »f such letters in our files. 
ma Cc Green, Sioux Falls, S. D. yourself what a wonderful art Taxidermy really is. 
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I 
Mail Coupon Today j wrs22- «zee: 


. = ' . Without obligation on my part send me 
Send the coupon today, right now, before (Without oblization on my part send me 


you forget it. The coupon will bring you, absolutely and the Taxidermy Magazine, and full 
free, a magnificent taxidermy book, finely illustrated particulars about your course of lessons 
with photos of game specimens, also a copy of the Taxidermy cn taxidermy. 

Magazine. Remember ihese are FREE, no obligations what- 

ever. Mail the coupon or a postal will do. These free books 

will show you marvels you never dreamed of in the new and 

and easily learned art of taxidermy. 


The Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
64-N Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. [ 
Our school is Patronized by Paul J. Rainey, the greatest living sportsman, | 
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On One Set Of Tires’’ 


e 
Colorado Tire & 
Leather Co. 

136 Tr 


—-~—today it is equipped to give 5,000 to 10,000 miles more service—far 
better service than it ever gave before, for now it is absolutely guaranteed 
for at least 5,000 miles of service without a puncture. 


European Motorists Get 10,000 to 15,000 
Miles From Ordinary Tires 


For the past three years European motorists 
have been getting from 10,000 to 15,000 miles 
out of a set of ordinary rubber tires, while 
American motorists have been satisfied with 1,000 
to 3,000 miles—and what is even more impor- 
tant, European motorists have almost entirely 
eliminated the constant dread of punctures, blow- 
outs and rim-cuts. 

They do it by ‘‘half-soling’’ their tires with 
Steel Studded Treads—and in the last eight 
months over 40,000 American motorists have 
followed their example and have ‘‘half-soled’’ 
their tires with Durable Steel Studded Treads. 


Guaranteed 5,000 Miles Without Puncture 


To many motorists this fact—guaranteed 5,000 
miles without puncture—is of more interest than the 
money saved by eliminating tire repair bills. The 
constant dread of puncture or blow-out spoils the joy 
of motoring. Each unnecessary noise—each bit of 

broken glass or sharp edged stone—each bump or 

2 *'—makes the motorists think of tire trouble 

Durable Treads are backed by a signed 
guarantee—as good as a government bond— 
for 5,000 miles without puncture—and most 
users get 10,000, 12,000 and 15,000 miles. 


We Deliver Free 


Without a cent deposit—prepay the express— 
and allow YOU tobe the judge. Remember that the 
new 1917 Improved Full Cover Durable Treads are 
gripped tightly by the rim, just the same as a tire— 
absolutely water and sand proof—and easily applied 
in your garage in thirty minutes without special 
tools. 


Special Discount 


We offer a Special Intro- 
ductory Discount to motorists in 
new territory on the first ship- 
ment direct from the factory. 
The sales of Durable Treads (the 
PRACTICAL Tread) increased 
800% in the United States alone 
during the past year—over 40% 
of these sales were unsolicited— 
made through the recommen- 
dations of other Durable Tread 
users. 


Mail the Coupon 


Tear it off and mail it now— 
don’trun your tires another week 
in a barefooted condition. We 
havean interesting book of "10,000 
Miles on OneSet of Tires", sample 
and guarantee ready to send you 
FREE—mail the coupon TODAY and find 
out how to get at least 5,000 miles more 
service out of your tires. 


% _ The Colorado Tire & Leather Co. 
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A-36 Transportation 


Chicago, Ill. 720-361 
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ne your free book, 10,000 Miles 
copy of guarantee, 
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and tell me about your Special Discount 


Offer 


NAME 


ADDR 


MY TI 


ESS 


RE SIZES ARE...... 


136 Tread Bldg., Denver, Colo., A-36 Transportation 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill., 720-361 Woolworth Bldg., 
New York City 





